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I. — Ojf A Sh/>CK Boos tH THE LiBEAHT OF TbETITT ColLEOE, DtmLTPT. 

By the Bev. B. Dkrsos, D. D.. F. T. C. D. [Abstract.] 
[Kud Jinuary lOlh IBTO.] 
pHEBG cxiiits in the Library of Trinity College a fragment of an early 
I printed liloi-k IxMjk, (^titled " Ars moripndi." It is bound up with 
B MS. on rpUum of Hip Commontaries of Micliocl Ephcsius upon soma 
books of Aristotli^'g Nii^homai'hcBJi Ethics; and although entered in 
Itiie printed uitjdogue of MSS., publishEd in l(iS8, yet escaped notice 
natLl lately. The only pMfect copy of this scare* publication is stated 
to be in the Weigel coUoction in I^dpsic ; and a photographic fac-simile 
baring been recently published, the portions of the Trinity College 
_«apy irfaicb remain can be proved to be parts of the same edition. 
B following description of the Leipsic copy, which ia stated to bo 
HOP, hiiB been giren by T. 0. Weigel ; — 

" The edition consistH of 12 sheets sm, folio, printed npon one side 
Biy, thus making up 24 leaves ; the paper is thick and stout, and has 
' f wstennark of the head of an ox, with staff and cross, and of an 
The printing was effected by rubbing; and the delineations 
B of k brownish colour, and in certain parts arc somewhat pale, 
lure are no dpnatureH, but where the sheets are folded a dark per- 
pendtmUr Itile shows that the leaves which fuue each other were taken 
off frorn a single block. The writing is in the so-called Monkish 
oWuct^r. and is for the most part skilfiiUy carved- There is no in- 
Srmtiaa of the author, the place of printing, or the date. As regards 
the ofigiB of this masterwork of xylographic printing, the idee seem* 
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undoubtedly to have issued from Cologne. The sfhools of Cologne, 
it is true, retuincd their original characters up to the second qnarter 
of the 15th century; but from this date the influence of Flemish art 
made itself fi-lt, especially about tie year 1438, and particularly dis- 
tinguishes the works of art in which the Flemish and Cologne style 
are blended, Of this union the excellent copy of the 'Arsmorieadi,' 
in my collection affonls a. proof. Moreover it was disoovered in 
Cologne, and was obtfiincd from a private owner." 

The fragment in Trinity College consistH of leaves 1-6 and 13-15, 
so that only nine remain out of twenty-four. On the reverse of the first, 
there is the following note in the handwriting of Archbishop Ussher, 
to whose collection it belongs. 

" Scripsenmt de arte moriendi Thomas Stubbes Anglus ct Domini- 
canus qui claruisse fertur anno 1350. Kicardus Tracy de Todyngton 
in comitatu GloecstnEe Armiger ia D. Augustini opcribns a juvcntuto 
excellenter versatua." 

" The Ars moriendi " was translated into English, and printed by 
William Caxton. 



[RradFebnurr H, 1S70.] 

I HAYK much pleasure in submitting to the Academy the following 
particulars relative to the two antiquities recently presented by 
Dr. fltokes, for mo, to the JtuHCum. 

One is a Stone Celt of unusual size and interest ; the other a 
curious Wooden Bowl, standing on five supports, all uirved out of a 
' ugle piece of wood. 

Both were found in the county of Monnglian, and in a locality 
about tbreo miles ft'om Ncwblisa. 

The Celt I procured tj-om a farmer living on thetownland of Cam, 
who found it some years since in tlie bog at the foot of his fium. A 
smaller Celt was dug np at the same time mth this one, but has been 
lost since. The smull bog in which theso were fonnd is nearly cut 

, so that I was not able to determine the depth at which ttiese wero 

The townland of Cam ia difUnpuishcd by its hoi'ing a group of 
megalithic sepiUchral chnmboi-s (calKil by the wusunlry " Giants' 
groves") on its summit; but I have not been able to aKcoiiuin tlutt 
Biese celts were found connected with any sh-uuture, but merely im- 
bedded in the peat. 

The one now presented to the Academy measures Hjinchenin length, 
and is of a material unusually hard, so that it has preserved U|ion it* 
snrfncfi traces of the method employed in its manufacture, in a number 
of small eeratches running tnULsverwly to the length of the rione. 
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H This would seem to indicate thut grinding, or friction of some sort, 

H ims used to give it its present Hhapc. 

B The material of which it is mode seems to be a tiighly siliceous 

■AlstoDoi it is slightly brittle, and is fusiblo by the blowpipe. 

H^ The other curiosity whieh 1 hiive the pleasuro of pi'esenting is, I 

Bfeelicvi>, aaique as to its form and material in the Aciidemy's Uuscum. 

B The chief interest, however, which attaches to it, is the extreme 

Witji^nity which the Bitnatioii in which it was found seems to show. 

■ I procured this curious wooden rclie from the wife of the man who 
Bfcond it; and I risitcd theloetility in person, and was pointed out the 
H'cznrt spot in which it was diacovercd by an eyo witness of its dis- 
I eoTery. 

w The bog of LocklcTnrBgh (a cormptcd form of LeckleaTanat, " the 

Hflagst«uo of Leavannt") is Hituate not fax from the townlond of Cam, 

Bttrar Xewbliss. county of Monaglian, and contains at about thedepth of 

H^rlvp fret from tlie mrliico s strutu of tree roots and stumps which 

Hlbiid "in sitn" ns they onco grew. 

■^ Btmeutli one of tliose tree roots the bowl in question was dug ont 

Bt]r a la1>oun-r who wtta cutting turf. 

B_ The depth from the surfiice at whieh it was found was about 

llftrnt feet, as far iis I could judge, 

B The root under whieh it Iny must have belonged to a very largo 

H»«, whose age, judging from the girth of the stump, cannot have been 

Bbm than fifty years ; widch in its turn, as I have said bcfure, was sur- 

^■Bmiut«d by twelve feet of peat. 

Hf The periphery of the bowl, when first discovered, was quite circular, 

^hil its surtiiee, internal us well as e'cternal, quite free from cracks or 

Bentches, so that it ap[»eared to the liuders to have been polished. 

B Its ilttuncter iVom bp to Up must liave been then about 9^ inches, 

^■nl iU intTnol depth about 4^ inches. 

■ Unfortunately, having been phiced for two or three years beside the 
lie of H cabin u.i a cradle for the eat, it became warped into its present 
dupe and appearance. 

It appears to have been cnrvcd with considerable skill out of a 

k of root ouk or yew. Bowls miule of oak have been ut different 

• found in fJnttt Britain burieil at considerable depths. In the 

|^J<mnuil of the Koyid Archajlogicul Institute" (No. 100, p. 297, 1868) 

'i made of oaken bowls found in a bog near Tavistock, in 

Thrro i« a cnrious reference to vessels made of yew in an old Irish 

It eajln) "Suidingnd Tellaigh Tcmraeh" [the establishment of tlo 

of Tan), which speaks of utensils formed out of a yew tree 

Katan {the Irish Noah) had himself planted, and cnr\-ed into 

of which an interenting list is given. 
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III. — On as Ogham Inikiusei) Stoke, at Eiltxra, Co. Watebforb. 
By EiCHAaD Eolt Beash, M. E. I. A.— (Plate I,) 

[Bead February H, 1870.] 

The inscribed stone which forma the Bubject of the present communi- 
cation stands od the towolond of Dromore, Dram-mor, i. e. the Great 
Ridge, in the pariah of Aglish, and about one mile south of Villiarstown, 
county of Waterford. The locality will be found on ehect No. 29 of 
the Ordnauco Survey of that county. A form rond leads southwards 
from the brid)!;c of Aughacluren, until it meets the Oooish Btream, a 
tributary of the Blackwater, which the visitor crossoa by stepping 
atones ; about forty yards down the opposite bank is a rtilc over the 
fence, leading to a field on the farm of Mr. John Keating. In this 
field arc the remains of a Cillecn, consititing of a portion of the circular 
fence, and a raised circular area, which gives some idea of the extent 
it originally occupied. Close to the existing portion of this anci^it 
fence arc three stones, twoof tbent standing on edge, and nearly parallel, 
being deeply sunk in the ground ; the third, which is inscribed on two 
comers of the same face, stands at right angles to the others, as shown 
on the ground plan, Plate I., fig. 2. 

The parallfl stones look as if they formed part of a Cistvaen : ono 
of them is a slab of the old red sandstone, about seven inches thick; 
the other, of hard clay slate, aix incheathick; an aged thorn tree over- 
shadows the group. "When I visited this spot, on June ITth, 1B69, 
I found much difficulty in ascertaining the precise locale of the Ogham, 
owing to defective information. I have, therefore, been particulai 
placing on record its exact situation, so that future pilgrims will find 
no difficulty in visiting the site. 

The inscribed Htonc (Plate I., figs. 1 and 3, a), is a slab of hard, cloae- 
groined clay slate, titanding two feet eight inches above the present level 
of ground, and having some ogham scores on two angles of the same face ; 
upon close examination, it appearc^l to me that the characters wont be- 
low the present surface of the killccn ; I therefore procured the assis- 
tance of a labourer, with o spade, and commenced clearing owny the earth 
at the bottom of the stone. This we found a work of some iliMculty, as 
the ground was firmly compacted, and all around the stone wedged with 
fiat spawls. set on edge, and rammed down quite tight ; it took us a 
full hour of hard work to get at the bottom of the monument. Wo 
were, however, cncoumged to persevere by finding, as we went down, 
that we uncovered additional scores. When we hud gotten about six 
inches below the surface, 1 found wo had unrovereil four letters, which. 



by-and-by. I fonnil the dimiti 
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_ th, four feet ten inches ; breadth at the centre, one iaot nine inches ; 
and arerago thickness, five inches. The inscription on the left angle 
commenced at eig;bt inches from the bottom, and terminated close to 
the top; the angle is mach worn and disintegrated, and requires much 
care in tracing. The characters which ore below the Hurface are the 
best presurred. I went over the letters Bcveral times with great care, 
uul fully satlBfied myself as to the correctness of my copy, which is an 
foUowsr — 



nil. 



II II' I' 



Jll 



■A 



Jill, 



JL^ 



The above presents na with a name to be found on two other monu- 

, " CoUabot." They were originally taken from the crypt of an 

I nth on the townland of Lahnran, and parish of Eilbonane, 

mty of Kerry ; and were used as lintels over a door and window 

!, in a peasant's cabin on the some townland. Tliey are now in 

> [XMMeseion of Lord Dnnraven, and may be seen in the grounds at 

I Manor. On one of these stones the form of the name is 

^Collabot ;" in the inscrijitiott it occupies tho place of the patronymic, 

" B the other, it presents us with the name of the individud comniemo- 

ted, in the form ofCollabotae. On both of tho above stones the ntune is 

irfectly distinct, as well as that at Kiltera, so that there can be no 

' 'ake aboQt tho forms of this name which 1 have given. The 

X M, in the last form, appears to be the genitive termination. I 

« met with it as such in several inscriptions. 

Giodhelic names, with the prefix Colla and Col, are frequently met 

u the "Three Collas :" CoUa-uais, Colla-mean. CoUa da Chrioch, 

ys to 3S1 ; CoUa Mac Barith, Lor.1 of Limerick, a. n. 922 ; and 

_^bot of Scattery, who died a. d. 994. We have also such 

f'Colccnn, Crtlbrcnn, Colann, &c. FoUo wing tho name of the 

) have the word Mueoi, so frequently found in ogham in- 

^n noinri instunces forming a proper name, in others indi- 

II occnpation. Mucoi is evidently the ogham form of Miicaidhe, 

I VWtnfihcTtL 

: The letter I in thi^ woid Jfueoi is injured, there being a small flake 

glo of tlie »tone. which has carried away two of the vowel 

m not certain as to the values of the characters I have 

, us, from the damaged state of the angle, both characters 

V lilid ori^nully a greater number of scores ; after the fifteenth 

r thi-re is II space with traces of letters, but nothing reliable ; 

n fiw corner of the top angle is a half-dcfaccd C, which I have shown 

}iy dob; it is, therefore, quite evident that we have here an imperfect 

nicriptiDii, s consideroble portion of which is lout. The right-hand 

'le i» miirh more tlnnmged than the left, and the chanicter* more 

pbU-. 
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The legend commencies at twelve inches from the bottom with tha 
word J/ii^/estendct] to the top, aiidpiirtiallyon the head, as follows; 



- / I I 



nil MM 



JM 



The first, second, and third letters arc quite distinct, excepting ona 
Boore of thr Q, which is faint ; the I is also impertect, owing to the 
damaged stato of the angle ; we have the X character between two 
rowels, eng^sting some doubt a« to the Tolue aligned to this eharac- 
tcr in the "Book of Ballymole"— namely, the diphthong EA. The Q 
is on the top fi-ont imglc ; tie rest of the letters are tllegibio. 

There is no Chi'istion symbol on this stone, neither is it held in 
reverence by tUo peasantry, as far as I could asecrtaiii. It had evidently 
been rcBxed at some remote period, as the scores on the concealed port 
were fresher and more legible than those exposed, which latter ap- 
peared to bnvc siifi'ered mueh more Itom violence than exposai'c totha 
weather. From this concealment of so considerable a portion of tb« 
inscription, it is also evident th^t it was placed in its present position 
by those miacqMnintcd with the nature of the characters ; It was aim 
fixed with great care and labour, very probably as a menioiial to e 
person, long enbseqncnt to its original appropiiation. Here there ia 
no ti'acc of a chureh. cither in memoiy or tnuUtion. Mr, Keating, 
Jun., informed me that he remembered the fence rotmd the oillectt 
complete ; and that there were a number of long stones standing aboai 
it, which were broken np, and built into the field walls, and otherwis* 
disposed of; the I'cnte had been levelled by his iuthcr. He informed 
mo that it had been always called Cilltera, and tliat the farm is alao- 
named fiom the cilieen ; also, that the stones I have been describiiif , 
were there as long as the oldest inhabitant can remenil>cr, and that a 
num a^cd eighty years had informed his father, that they had been in 
the same place since he was a boy. The ogham mai'L: on the upper 
port of tluf stone were fii-st notieud by Mi', Edward Fitzgerald, of 
Toiighal, in May, 1861. Eiltera was subsequently visited by Mr. 
Windele, of Cork. The only copy of the inscription I have seen was 
by the ktter gentleman, and was veiy defective, consisting ofoolj 
three IdttcTs of tile left luigle, and two of the right ; this was owing 
principally, I tK-lievc, to lua not having excavated at the bottom of 
the stone, and, tlierefure, not being cognizant of the eonireated lottos. 
As tlir us X have been able to ascertain, I believe that mine waa ths 
first complete copy ever taken ; being convinced fixini the statement* 
made by Mr, Keating, as well as from the difficulty I experienced in 
opening the gronnd, it had never been disturbed. Its interest eon- 
sists in the eonfinnntory evidence it affords of the identification of two 
names found on other monoments, in a locality far remote; in ita being 
found in close connexion with what was evidently a kistvaon, and . 
witliin the fence of a cemetery of the pagan age. Killera is probably 
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from CmI Teora, "Tht burial ground of tlie boundary," from Teor, 
& M., ai lund-mHrk, a boundary; " or "Teora, a. u., a border, limit boun- 
dary," 

It is probnblp that in remote times the River Gooiah formed a 
divtaon of territories in this dietrict ; and the ancient cemeteiy, being 
eloM to ita bankd, may have beeu so named from it« position. 



y Rev. Joen 0'HjU(lok, 



[KeadApiU II, 1870.] 
Jknaja the missiiig or lost hooka of ancient Eriiin, the "fiook of Cluain 
Eidhneoch," in Loix, is specially emimerated.* Aecording to a state- 
ment made br Professor Eugene O'Corry, undonhtediy the Book Of 
Clonraagh. with many other missiiig and valiiHble Irish ivorts, was 
ntunt in 1630. In hispr«iaee to the "General HiBtory of Ireland," 
by Dr. Jrofi^ Keating, this author states that the Sook of Fionnian 
• Laoyhi* was amoog the records of first importanee which survived to 
hii time.t It in also one of the works which he has often luotcd, and a 
copy of which probably had been in his possession.^ At leiut, heappeara 
to hare hud some extracts from it. fur he alludes to it as. "Lea&ap 
fhltinTia h-Ci6nea6 pionncoiti. l Laoijir-" " The Book of Clonenagh 
fFintiui in lieis."§ Clonenagh is situated near Mountrath, in the 
" ["en's County. The inscription over Tybnid old clinith, whieh hod 
n fonnded by the PriesK Eugenius Duhy and Jeofliy Keating, D. D., 
n (lute A. U. 1644. At that time ite founders were dead, and hod 
nlmricdin the adjoining churchyard. || Wbatbecame of Dr. Heating's 
D books or MS8. we have no means left for aacertoining. 
Tb» latest recortl 1 huvo been able to obtain regarding tho ex- 
■BCe of Clonenngh Monastery dates back to the eleventh ocntury.T 
r HvcTnt grnenitiuns since that time it appears to have been dc- 
", nnd to have become a niin. As in many similar instances, it 
|r Iwve luppi-nMl, that various sacred relics and books belonging to 
eligioiu commnnity passed into the hands of laics ; especially " Tho 
I of Ooaenngh," one of its most prized Uteraiy trcnsHrea, pro- 
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t St* IiRrnind (J'Conooi'* TmiuUticn, pp. ft. tS, Duffv'f edition of 1841. 

t Hr.O'UalinDf, inhisEdiiioDofKcntuig'B niiUiryoflrduid, beuiiigllielHati 

t, -Arw feaM ■' Ei'inm Ih mr a» MAar S/athnm mimg CHlamh ri DiadAaeiU,' 
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. ' Uia Bouk 

-a call* thii Iho Aanda of Cluoia EidlioeiJi. TliUm 
wUeh wtM aaaal gr«UtinporUiioe, U now unknown, p. Uii. ■ (118} 
l/DnMi-Mi't iDtivdootjua to Uio " Book of Uigbt* and pp. ur t« x 
(•).ibld. 
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8 Pi-oceetlings of the Hot/al Irish Acailniiy. 

bably liecame the property of some comorb or impropriator. From 
what ahall be stated subsequently, it Boems not unlikely that it htui 
been kept by u family, living on the tribe lands of Leis, for several 
generations. It ia probable this family resided in or near Clonenftgli, 
and its members were known as the Croabiea, or Croseans. The family 
of Olandore sprang from this Leicstcr race of bards ; for the Croasans, 
according to Dr. O'Donovon, were poets, whose principal office was to 
compose funeral dirges or chieftains' panepyrica. More frequently, 
however, they dcgencratod into satirists, like the modem kierwrt.* 

Mao-an-Croaaan was the bard or rhymer of the O'Moores during 
the Mxteenth century. In a tract, contained in the State Paper Office, 
and which bears date July 3, 1600, we are told that one Patrick 
Crosby, or Croasan, a mere Irishman by birth, and unsound in body 
and mind, was the eon of a bard, dependent on the Chiefs of Leix. 
This man had been an underling or a spy in the interests of Oovem- 
meut officials at Dublin Castle, f and ho often procured patents of 
pardon for such of the Irish as applied to him.t He was even in the 
habit of passing patents which were designedly defective. Having 
become a deputy to Sir Geoffirey Fenton, the Surveyor- General, he 
Burveyed forfeited estates in a corrupt and fruadulent maimer, and itt 
estimates considerably under their real value. On one occasion tie 
made out a pretended title for the Queen to foriy parcels of land, to a 
part of which he afterwards obtained a patent for himaclf. Sir George 
Carey, or Carcw, wrote a letter of recommendation to Cecil in fkvoor 
of Patrick Crosby. This letter, which bears date May 2, 1601, de- 
clares Crosby to nave been greatly hated by the Irish, and owing to 
that reason, he was continually cngagixl in devising means for their 
overthrow. This unprincipled man was a chief apent for effecting ths 
removal of the seven native aepts of Leis to Kerry ; and as a reward 
for these and such like services, he obtained large grants of Land in 
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* Bee ReT. Jamci Gravps sncl Jobn d. Au^iattu Prini'i " Bitlery ArehiiKtari, 
and JntiquiCia a/thi Calhtdral CRiireh o/Sl. ContW, JLVUvnoy," sect i., chip, i,n(b), 
p. 10. 

t See « lelUr from Lord Depotf Fiti-Willium to tbo Lord Treuurer Burleigh, 
•oddAlctl Dublin, Jua« ISib, IGei.in the T. 8. to which these wordaoccur: " Stand, 
food Lord, to Patrirt Croiby, of wbo«««omce thi»Coiiiiiil h(i»e no little urant." See 
p. 69, "Tflimrfor o/lif Carnc ilaniufnpli pntrttd in IJti Arekirpueepal Liirary tt 
lamiflh,- 16M-I60fi. Edited bjJ. 8. Brewer. M. A. endWilliam Bullen, Eiq.Loii. 
doa: 1869. In a letter from ihe ConK. wiitlen b; Sir Robert Cecil to Sir George 
Cnrew, tnd dated September 24th, 1600, be taj>; " I have been n meani to recom- 
mFlld the brother of Pntricli Croabj to be Bishop of Kerry, who ia one, you know 
that dr«rr»elli favour. They «aj- he U BDOtber mannerofman than Sir Walter Haw- 
Imgh'a liirt ajllj- priest." Beep. 4(7, ibid. Again, wo may rcudily infer onwhat w- 
ereteerrice I'atnck Crosby had been «eat, in a letter from aame to aama, and ea- 
doraed: "fieDeived 18 October, 1600." 

tThenalureofthnieiecretMrTicci required ^m him itpartiallyrevraledin that 
Meellenl biographical work by Daniil Hue Carthy (GIm), "Thi L%ft aerf Ltflm nf 
Fhmn MaeOinhyStafh.7hiiitl')/Carbiiiy,MaeCanhyMar,-Ali.>Aiip.,^i.,lip. 
SIT, 924, 317 : chap, it., pp. 336, BfiG. 367 : chap, ivi-, p. 3ST ; chap, ul, pp. 494, 
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Kerrr md in otber parte of the country. The aged Earl of Ormonde, 
in a letter to Sir Robert Cecil, and which is dated December 2, 160!, 
mnarkB thut Crosby's real surname was Uac-y-Croseane, and that hit 
■flceetor had been chief rhymer to the O'Mooree and O'Connors. | ; This 
oafra|it individual crept into raiik and importance, like mimy of tha 
ftncgade Irish, who were employed about that period in low official 
■tBBtionii, aa iiit«rpreter9, spies, and informers. He received the titlo 
I of Sir Patrick Croeby.* 

I Bnlijlin originally formed a part of the demesne lands belonging 

I to tbc O'Moores, Chieftains of Leucf In Queen Elizabeth's time thia 
e is said to hav<; ticen granted, for services rendered her, to Patrick 
q.J His great-grandson. Sir John Crosbie, Bart., espoused 
il cause of Charles 1., and he was attainted afterwards by Act 
t. Although King Charles II. became entitled to hia 

1 1663, this attainder was never reversed. Ballyfin was 

gnsted ttilcr fho Restoration to Periam Pole, Esq., who was a brother 

to Sir John, anil seeond son of Sir William Pole, of Shnte, in Devon- 

diirv. The t'astie of Ballyfin, erected by the Crosbics, had been pulled 

floiwn by this jrrnntee, who erected a more modem house on its site, 

I Thia latter mansion was destroyed by fire, probably towards the close 

I of the ieventeenth or the beginning of the eiRhteonth century. His 

I afterwards rebuilt it. We are informed that John Croabie, a 

r tnahop of Ard('ert,§ well versed in the Irish language, was the first in- 

I babitant of Ballyfin. and that he thus named the locality. || 

Tlu! writer of thia paper is strongly induced to believe, that tha 
l'*Book of Clonenagh," and other relics belonging to its monastery, had 
"~ 'athepoHsesEionoftheCrosbies, orCrossans. In any case it would 
Lfhrangfa some means, those objects subsequently passed into the 

I of tlio Pole family. The grounds on which such an opinion 

II formed mnst now be related. It is probable, that the old- 
int eop>- of the "Book ofCIonenagh," if not the original, wasthe 

■S. prveen-etf at Ballyfin. For various reasons, it is not likely to have 

bocB the copy u«cd by Dr. Keating while compiling his Irish History, 

Ihrt bitherto neither one nor the other has been recovered ; and how 

I inportAUt the ''Book of Clonenagh" must prove for the elucidation of 



m kaa^a»(yT}iiy»"Triba of Inland," edited bf John O'Dodqtu), LL.D,, 
M.Itl.A, iBbnduction to tlie Poetn pp. 24, 25. 

t Iolie"^"'Si>/v"^''*'™'P»."fo''J'>'}'1781. v"l. iv.,therei9«eopjwrplBleen. 
Cmiaf and lieir or Biilffin House, lu il sppesrcd at thst date, iiid accompuiTiiig 
It ftiUow*, '■ A Dwi'riptioii o[ BmlljflD, Iho *est uf the HoaourabU Wiltiam Wulej 
Fobr. R>qr. " S^e pp. 1, Z. 

I From an Iniguiaition t^un at H*TTborong}i in tlis rcipn of lamea I. ; and on 
tb* IHli i-r.4ugtul IGIS, certaia poMeniana were granted aliio to Patmk Croabia 
•od to bta liiin. Thia graolee vua ptobnblj' iden[ii»l irith him named in tlia text. 
8M»/Wiiuilunuiii OmfUariM Bttimia Stpirtarmm," rol-i-i "Zajimn Com. Si' 
fimm.' Nd^ i. 

( Sm noticn of him in Bania'a Vara, vol. i. : " BuhOfof Arifnl,' p. SI). 

" ''•m"A<HkolBf\t Bihn^im" for Jul jf, 1794. toI. it,, p. 8. 
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past oventH may be gloanod from Dr. Eciitiug's quotations, and from 
wltat shall b? meutioaed in the sequel. 

Aboutthclwginningof the year 1869, Mr. John B. Bmy, then clerk 
in the Hibernian Bank, Castlc-etrect, Dublin, aod at present in the 
chief branch of that institution, Dame-street, called upon the writer, 
and stated ho was in possession of traditional information, which should 
be communicated, he thought, through some agency to those who felt 
a speciul interest in rescuing the remains of our Innh literature from 
oblivion. He deelored. that seTeral years ago, while risiting the 
ruins of Clonenagh, near Uonntrath, in company with his father, 
Mr. Martin Bray, of the latter town, their conrernation having turned 
naturally on St. Fintan and the old ruined mona.ttery. his father 
told him about a remarkable and curious old Tellum MS,, which 
was written in quaint ancient characters — supposed to have been 
Irish — but which no person knew how to read, although most of 
the leaves were perfectly legible. This was called "The Book of 
St. Fintan," and it formerly belonged to the Honks of Clone- 
nagh. It was said \o have bwn writWn by St. Fintun. Mr. Martin 
Bray'fl father — who also bore the name of Martin, and who died 
about 1844, at the age of ninety years — saw this ancient book in the 
library of Ballyfin House, not far frvm Clonenagh, some time about 
the commencement of the present century. At that period, the house 
and estates of Bollyfin belonged to the Right Hon. William Wcllesley 
Pole, afterwards Lord Maryborough and Earl of Momington, who was 
bom at Dangun Caatle, in the county of Meath, A. D. 1760 ; and who 
died nt Qrosvenor- square, London, on the 22nd of February, 1845.* 
Mr. John B. Bray heard his father state, likewise, that the croBiw 
of St. Fintan, with many other relics, said to have belonged formerly 
to the old churches of Clonenagh and Cromogue — both within a 
mile of each otlier — had been kept subsequently at Ballyfin House ; btit 
these had perished in a fire which there broke out, and they are now 
irrecoverably lost. 

Immediately after the foregoing communication had been made to 
the writer, he mentioned it to several members of the Academy, and, 
among others, Us the late Rev. Dr. James Henthome Todd, who advised 
hini to communicate with General Dunne, of Brittas House, who lived 
not far from Ballyfin. I wrote also to the Rev. Dr. William Reeves 
on the subject; and in a reply, he observed that the disinterment of 
the " Book of Clonenagh" should be regarded as a memorable event, 
as we might be able to team sometliing more couceming "that 
mysterioas council, the Synod of Bathbreaaail, and its plac« of 
meeting."! Lieutenant-Ooneral Dunne stated, in reply to my first 



■ See a biographical akctoh of tlua 
fot April. \Ui. 

t ThB oxut Iixality where this anci 
In lie fourth Mrioi of " Nol*< snd Queries," 
DcDoroboT, IMS, pp, in, 533, rcfsrentM ant made U 
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^ tHat from tus earliest days he had a perfect knowledge of the 
~'i offinUyfln libraiy, to which he had constant accesB; nor 
B pv<T rccoik-ct the late Sir Charles Henry Coote, Bart., with 
t hr bad been intimate, mitke any mention of the old US. in 
I qoHtion. Thi.s, buwcvcr, did not prevent his further Bearching in- 
quiries ; and ht- subsequently informed me, that he felt certain the 
ancient " Book of Clonenagh" had never been in the Coote library, 
thfi books of which hod been purchased or procured by the late and 
prcaiTDt Baronet at various timea. 

Ueantiiiie the Rev. James Graves, to whom I y\aA also written, 
entered into correspondence with General Dunne, and regularly com- 
manicated to me the results of local inquiries prosecuted. General 
llniuu', likewise, forwarded several letters to me on the matter ; and in 
OHM of Uie«.', dated Jlarch 4th, 1869, an important fact was elicited, 
viz., that be was present at the only fire which took place in his own 
timt at Ballyfin Houne, but that no book was then burned. The 
h«r.Hr. UmvcB thinks this fire occurred about twenty years back ; and 
lu;ncc, we may reasonably infer, the " Book of Clonenagh" could not 
tiBTe b«en destroyed by it. The other relics of St. Fintan — tradition- 
id to have perished by fire — rourt have been lost in one already 
\, and which broke out there in the latter part of the seven- 

n the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
t late Baronet, Sir Charles Henry Coote, was purchaser of the 
avc Ballyfln estates from the Earl of Mominglon, who died in 
1S45. I wrote to his son and successor, the pres^'ut Sir Charles 
Uciuy Coote ; and in answer be stated, that he did not think the U6. 
^t for could thpji have been ut Ballyfin. nor did he oveji recollect 
if an old MH. called the " Book of Clonenagh" having been in 
Ho kindly promised, furthermore, that search should be 
it ; and if each a relic were discovered, he said I might rest 
1 be would not foil to forward information regarding it. 
It M-«-ni>i not at all likely that Lord Momington sold Us books at 
Ballyfin to the late Sir Charles Coote, when parting with the estate. 
If he did, a bill of sale may possibly exist among the Coote family 
paiicrs. At this disbtnt time, elthou^ local inquiries have been pro- 
•mitetl, the writer has not been able to ascertain if any former rew- 
doita or servants are now living, and who might fiimisb information 
re«[HTting a wie of Lord Momington's effects by auction ou the pre- 
■utM*. The probability, however, is, that his books bod been removed 
to thi' nloct' of lint subiequent residence, and that they remained in bis 
po— KHUon to till- time of bia decease, in 1846. A London bookseller's 
or aactioneer'n catalogue might t^mish the most authentic clue, while 
pmH>':atiug further incjniries, in the course of our search for the miss- 
XDf, '• Bocik itf Clonfimgh." 

Tbi! thinl Iionl Jllomington was succeeded by bis son, known bb 
William I'ole Tilney Long Wollcsley, the fourth Earl of Momington. 
Ifthui Doblcman wen? the inheritor of that valuable MS., "The Book 
of rioncnagh," it wuh almost certain to have been sold during his life- 
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tune ; for be died in Thayer-street, UancbeBter-Bqaare, London, on th« 
1st of July, 1857.* Hie only surviving eon, the last Earl of Momington, 
succeeded him, and died at Paris, on the 2Sth of July, 1863. He left 
an only sister, Lady Victoria Long Wellcsley, to whom the remainder 
of her mother's — Miss Tilney Long's — property, once of great value, 
descended.! I'o ^^ Grace the Duke of Wellington, as nearly 
related, and immediately representing the extinct branch of bu 
fomily, tbe writer was induced, on recommendation of Sir fiemard 
Burke, Ulster Eing-at-Armq, to address a letter of inquiry about tbe 
" Book of Clonenagh." His Grace promptly replied, by stating he 
was not in poHBession of anything belonging to the former Lord Mor- 
nington ; and he promised to inquire if Lord Cowley had any means for 
discovering what became of the books in the Pole Library. This pro-' 
mise His Grace court^oosly and obligingly fulfilled, by communicating 
in a note, dated from London, Pehruary 9th, 1870, that Lord Cowley 
knew nothing whatever about these books ; but he gave it as his own 
opinion that, after the &ther'H death. Lord Uoming^ton, who married 
Hiss Long, probably sold his library. It is therefore to be regretted 
that onr search for the missing "Book of Clonenagh" should have 
hitherto proved so barren in results ; but by placing the preceding 
facts before the members of the Academy, I venture to expi«se a 
hope that inquiries may yet he earnestly prosecuted. It would be 
difficult indeed to suppose that such a remarkably curious US. 
could have been wholly lost or destroyed. 

From the foregoing statements the writer is of opinion that it may 
safely be aasmned the " Book of Clonenagh" must have been in Ballyfln 
library about the beginning of this present century, and it is probable 
that it had been removed therefrom when the Pole family ceaaed to be 

Eroprietors of the house and estates. The catalogues of various public 
braries have been examined for the discovery of the valuable MS. in 
question, yet in vain ; however, it is still possible, some private collec- 
tion may include this ancient codex. If, from the clue already aSbrded, 
some gentleman, having more time at his command, and better op- 
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— SotK OS THE Ret. Jden 0'Hiin.oN's Papeb — '■ On th 
Book op CL0BB3(iQH." By Dwio-L F. Dowxino. 

[Read JiiDO 27, 1870.] 

Huwxft Uie latter part of the last century, and the beginning of the 
pRficnt. there resided at Bollyfin House, in the Queen's CountT, a 
manW of tie "Pole" family, popularly known by the title of Lord 
Uaryborough. During this period, the now missing manuBcript. called 
lltfae '■ Book of Cioncnagh," was seen in the library of Bullyfin Houbb 
a named Martin Bray, of Mountrath, who diud about the year 
fal8-14, OK«i 90 yejirs. 

Mr. Bray was a member of a eorps of volunteers calletl the "Ballvfin 

3«Ti»Iiy," raised and couunandetl, in 1 782, by Lord Maryborough, and, 

Binrfon;, could hare hud access to, and an opportunity of Beeing, it in 

e librBTT of BaUyfin House. Since Bray saw the mimuscript it has 



There is a rtory current amongst, and popularly believed in by, the 

irinhionrrB of Clonenuph, and to the following effect, viz. : — That a 

a of the Estftbiished Church, named Valentine Griffith, found 

« book whilst »omc of the old walls ofC'ionenagb monastery were 

being removed by and under his directioiLR about sixty years ago ; and 

*1tat, at his death, whieh happened about 1825, the book passed into 

' e bands of a medical doctor, named Robert Enaggs, of Mountrath, 

■ his Bon-in-kw, and was appointed by him ua his sole executor 

Tlua story of the finding of the book cannot, however, be true, as 
' I the preface to his History, written about 250 years ago, 
■tothe " Book of Clonenagh" as being then in existence, although 
I to have had no access to, or protitt-d by, its contents. I be- 
, the book to have been in the possession of the Rev. 
Hh, and to have utterwards pussisl into the hands of hie son-in- 
tobert EnaggH, and adduce the following reasons in support of 
b belief. 

fictwrcn tHeyeare 1782 and 1813 the alwve-named reverend gentle- 
~~i oAciatnl as chaplain to Lord Maryborough — through whose in- 
Me Appears to liuve tiecu app(iiut<^d pt>rpetuul ouruti- of the parish — 
^^'^Bg that time was on the most intimate terms with him. Such 
t COM, it is but reasonable t« suppose that Lord Maryborough 
d the manuscript to the reverend gentleman, solely on account 
oCitt being connected with the parish of Clonenagfa. 

Anio, about thirty yi-ars ago there lived, as scrrant, with the above- 

BBBird Bobrrt Knaggs. a woman named Margaret Russell, since diseased. 

1 1mv» bad IW>m an intimate friend of hers the following statement, iih 

r gate it Bt that time to my informunt : — " That ahe (Margaret Ruk- 

Jl) often Opmrd the ' Honk of Clonenagh' but could not rend it, u.x 
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'twas written in a Btrangc language." TLis ib strong evidence of the 
existence of some snch book tltirty years ago, and that it was in the 
posseasion of the before-mentioned Bobert Knaggs. 1 make no hesita- 
tion in stating that it is still in the keeping of that gentleman, who is 
still aHre, and resides near Melbourne, Australia, whc-re, in conjunction 
with his son, James, he is extensively engaged in sheep farming, and 
whither he emigrated with his family in the year 1852. 

I have made inquiries from upwards of twenty persona who reside 
in and around £allyfin, some of whom have done duty as yeomen pre- 
vious to, during, and after the year 1798, under Lord Maryborough. 
They one and aU say that the book was in the possession of the Kev. 
Mr. Griffith, and afterwards in the possession of Bobert Enaggs, hie 
son-in-law and executor. 

It maybe sapposed that the son of Lord Maryboro', named William 
Pole Wellesley Pole Long, disposed of the book ; but, from all inquiries 
which I have made respecting it, snch has not been the case, as it was 
Lord Maryborough in person who executed a deed of sale, to the late Sir 
Charles Coote, of Ballyfin House and demesne, and also handed over to 
him, at aprivate valuation, all goods and chattels appertaining thereto. 
Indeed, one old gentleman has stated to me that the book passed into 
the late Sir Charles Coote's hands on that occasion. There is an iron 
safe at Ballyfin House, said to contain old manuscripts. I believe 
that it contains the originals of the "Coote Survey," together with 
other and older documents. Could the "Book of Clonenagh" be 
among them ? At all events, unless presented to the Bev. Mr. 
Griffith, as above suggested, the book, if ever at Ballyfin, was not sold 
away from it, as there was not, during the time of Lord Maryborough 
or in that of his son, any public auction or sale whatovor holden at 
BaUyfin. 

My chief reason for laying this note before the Academy is, that 
the pwliy heri'in named may be corresponded with ; for I beUeve that 
the manuscript, in which is said to be recorded so much appertaining 
to Irish history, although now missing, is not lost. 
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tiitjomoniaii, and arrive at Moorlougb. This lake is uit«rcBting, both 
^jncallf and historiuilly. The map of the Ordnance Survey shotra 
that in IB34 it was a lake with two outlets — one cnirest feeding the 
GlmmoniaQ river, already mentioned, the other Bupplying the £um- 
dmntt, a lorgeT stream, irhich, taking a more northerly sweep, enters 
lh« Foyle, a short distance beyond the former. For n considerable 
time Uoorlough has only had one outlet, tliat supplying the GleJi- ' 
noTDon river. About ten years ogo, howeveJ", it developed again into 
a lako with two outleta, by practising a perforation in its gravelly 
eborv. On inspecting this, I saw a considerable runnel disappearing into 
B saklerraneon channel ; and, although this was appcuently obliquely 
directo^ towards a little glen hard by^ it could not be ascertained that 
the lost water came to the surface anywhere in the vicinity. The 
mQIowners on the Glenmoman river had this singular outlet banked 
up ; it lay on tho side of the lake opposite to the present outlet. 

From near Uoorlough begins a short range of mountains, which 
bouada Glenmoman along its southcTii border. The principal moun- 
buns are. Owcnreagh, Evish, Holy Hill, and Knoekavoe. The last- 
nafoed historical height overlooks Htrabanc, and may he said to sepa- 
rate that town from tho glen in qoestion, which lies almost at its toot, 
toward* the north-eart. These things I mention, because 1 believe 
that this glen — altogether retired, and unknown to fame — is of histori- 
cal interest, having been a main pasaage into the heart of Tyrone, 
from the north-wf^st. It has become evident to my mind that the so- 
called Battle of Knock-a-voe was not fought upon that hiU, but at 
the head of this Glenmonian, in the aeigfabourhood of Moorlough. 

Wo find in tho " Annals of tho Four Masters," i. n. 1522, the 
Matemcnt that "O'Neill pitched his camp ot Cuoc £uidb, at Loch 
Ifooann." Dr. O'Donovan, in a note to this word, adds that this was 
the name of u lough near the foot of Enockavoe. He also says ; — " In 
a memorandoni in thf ' Book of Ballymote' (fol. IBO, col. a), which 
mernorandiim was evidently written immediafjily after this period, 
thin battle is eiilU-d ITIaidm lo6a ITIonann, i. c. the Breach of 
Loui^t Uonann." 

Now. there is no lough in the immediate neighbourhood of Knock- 
avoe, that 1 con discover, except iloorlougb ; and this name may bo 
taken on one of those common imperfect translations of Qacdbrlic oaniea. 
'SaX bi^g awurc of iiny meaning for Monann, the peasant linguist 
woold render it as Loeh Mona — the Lough of the Moor. In the ntune 
of the valley, Ulen Moman. we have the original word preserved 
aliomt nnaltcivd — if, indeed, Moman be not the correct form of it. 

Cocuidiireit from a strategist's point of view, this, and not the hill 
a< Knockavoe, was the bi-at place for O'Neill's encampment. O'Donnell 
had BWtered his fure<.-a on the left, or Donegal side of the Foyle, at 
Dreali^loan (now Dnimleene), a townland in the parish of Clon- 
ItMfth- Thii is n short distance north of the twin towns of Lifford and 
Stnbauie ; whilst n glance at the Ordnanco Map will show that it is al- 
Bort Dppoidte to wboTO the Glenmoman river enters the Foylo. O'Don- 
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nell's forces might, consequently, ford the river here, and were more 
likely to do it here than at Strahana. If O'Neill were content to wait 
for them at the Btrabane ford, they might have outflanked him and 
boen into the heart of Tyrone, before he was aware of it. It is also 
expressly stated, that " O'Neill placed sentinels to guard every pass by 
which he thought the Kinel Connell might come to attack him, while 
he himself, with [the main body of] his army, remained on the watch 
at the rcre, in his eamp," Now, in the parish of Leckpatrick, on tho 
rise of the Foyle valley side, and not fur from Glonmoroan, there is a 
great stone Los, called the '^liito Fort. Around it, at some short 
distance, are three or four earthen forts, or dnns. Standing within 
this spacious White Fort, I was greatly struck with the magnific-ont 
view it gave of the Foyle river, throughout its whole course, &am 
above Strabane almost to Deny. Not a corrach could have crossed in 
the daytime without its being perceived by the sentinel outpost in 
this fort. 

On crossing tho River Foyle, at the Corkan Islands, O'Donell's 
forces, the Einel Connell, going east should ps^s this fort, or its out- 
lying duns, more or less nearly, to go next soutli into the heart of Ty- 
rone, or north to Dungiven, in O'Cahon's Country. Olenmoman lay m 
their way, as, avoiding it, they should at all events pass between 
Moorlough and Lough Ash. Now, in this locality, one may see, on 
the Ordnance Map. no fewer than eight forts marked out as lyin -orth, 
between Moorlough and Lough Ash — a distance, I think, of n more 
than one mile. South of Moorlough, such precautions were rendered 
unnecessary by the mountain line. The entrance to the heart of Tyrone 
lay that way, through the Gap of Douglas, which could be readily de- 
fended. I found, from the recollection of old people, that through 
Olenmoman and Douglas gap hod been the main rood of communica- 
tion with the inner country, before modern improvements had diverted 
tho traffic. When from Lifford, in 1600, Niall Oarv O'Donnell, with 
hie brothers and his English, made a hosting into Oireacht-Ui-Cathain, 
O'Kane's Countiy, about Dungiven, in quest of prey and booty, they 
did not halt until they arrived at the Dianait, i. e. the Bumdenntit, 
already mentioned. There they were met by a great number oif 
O'NeiU's people, who gave battle. This skirmish, bJso, it is evident, 
must have happcoed st no great distance from tlie former one. but in 
the territory lying to the north of Moorlough, bouadcd by Lough Ash 
and Bumdcnnet. 

Here, then, was one of tho main passes into Tir-Eogan. The 
occurrence of the Breach of Loch Monunn, in Glcnmoman, would give 
n reason for the names of some of its townlandn. Thus, one is called 
Lag-na-gnllogloeh, tlio "hollow of the gallow glasses ;" and here, if tha 
heavy armed soldiers encamped, they wo\tld command the bifurcating 
ronds that led east. Further up the glen, nearer to Moorlough, on the 
Knockavoc side (but three miles (Vom the top of that hill), is the town- 
land of Knockinarvoor, This signifies, if I render it aright, the " hill 
of the great slaughter ;" and the Annals state that " of the greatest 
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r lUughtfTe of men mudo between the Coimelliana nnd Eoghiuiiuiis. 
i ma this defeat of Cnoc Duidb." It seems probable timt part, nt lenet, 
I of tbc so-called Battle of £nockavoe 'wus fought npon this townlimd in 
I Olenmoniaiu 

[ Enocbaroe, anciently colled Knocl£-bui6&, derives its name from 
I Bodb dearg, pronounced Boov deorg, a celebrated chieftain and sovc- 
I ra$B of the Tuatha-D^- Dan anna. He was the father-in-law of Lir, 
I the late of whose lorely daughters is one of the " Three Borrows of 

[ Storr." 

I Bodb dirurg flourished about 3695 years ago, aecorfing to the An- ■ 
I Bala, and it in probable that these fragments of eepulchntl urns ore 
I ct least as ancient. This locality was already noted, therefore, before 
\ the Chriutiun Em, and Pagan relics remain, as well as the name of the 
I De Donium chief. In the parish of Leckpatrick, in which they were 
L fcand, are to be obscrred some uninscribed monoments. Of the etoue 

■ af Patrick, Leac Putraic, nothing is known, if it be not the raised 
ntoDU near the chapel of Clotigh-eoir — a name which describca the 
Cnlitfuy stone. Another Clough-c«ir is found at Pomeroy. and a sketch 
■<tf the stflne is preserved amongst the antiquarian sketches in the Aen- 

In the same parish, in the townland of Killynaght, there is a 
crfect "rcjcking stone," or " giaat's grave." This sepalchral 
lent of some Pagan Chief — perhaps a contemporary of Bodb 
riwarg — remains undMurbed- 
W The klrt, or gruvc, which yielded the sepulchral urns which I have 
I |in«ieotiHl to the Academy, was found in the townland of Gortacrom, 
Iwhich biunds the hollow of the galloglusscs ; adjacent to which 1b 
■thv townland of Gtortaleck, which derives its name from another pillar 

■ ■tone. 

W The grave in Gortacrom was destroyed, the urns broken, and some 
fctf tha bones removed before I arrived at the spot. But I saw thfc 
^^^^bes with which the grave had been enclosed and covered. They 
^^^^^■11 black with smoke on the inner surfiices, showing that e. &ie 
^HHpB mode in this stone box before it had been covered in — ths 
^HpB fiogEtone s<'n'ing probably as a back and screen for the fire. 
BaWa cmiity urns stood ut one end of the grave ; at the other end were 
I ft few while iKines. Tlie fragments of these which I saw were from 
■the biuuan skeleton. These oms are very unlike in form and oma- 
■Bietitatioii : whilst No. 3 (Plato II.), six inches higjh, is elegant in shape 
■«Ddelitborately')rt)Bmcntcd,Xo. 2, sis inches broad by BCTcn inches hi^, 
li* not of a particularly graceful form, and has received no adornment ex- 
■Mptthc reiteration of the same square-pointed indentation. In one brad 
nhcm i", however, a curious zigzag scrawl, as if there were an attempt 
Ikt irriting. One fragment. No. I . of a third vessel, was found, Tery 
I nnch larger, and altogether plain, with the exception of some ridgcc 
Imaniiig around it. This great um lay in the gravel immediately ont- 

■ ndv the sti'ni^ cofBn, and hod evidently been buried at the same period. 

■ Kothing could 1)0 f<iund of it but a fragment of the rim, which I hod 

■ dliiiitcrretl from some clay which had been carted to the edge of the 
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field. We have thus tlireo ume, altogether dissimiLir in shape and 
omonieiitation — indicating delusively (Afferent epochs of worknumlika 
■kill. Tct ail the produce of one period. The fact of the oms being 
void of ashes ie rfmarkahle : evidimtly. in this case, the uahoa of the 
dead nrcrc not collected to be placed in these vessels. The remains of 
the burned bones were at the other end of the stone coffin ; and part 
of one had got a blue tint. It wune of its great antiquity, for an aua- 
lyaie shoved that no copper nor iron was present ; ae there was a dark 
stain on the interior of the urns, and a truco on the outside of one ae if 
• the contents had overflowed, it la possible that soft parts — the heart 
or " hrain-baU" — might have been placed in them, and the nms then 
set in the funeral fire. 

Although I could not find tliat any mound or cairn surmounted 
lliis grave, yet there may have been one, for the Ovdnance Surveyor* 
appear to have chosen this very spot for one of their stations. It i* 
435 feet above the sea level, and the place of their figures on the map 
marks whore the grave was. However, it was also the highest part 
of the field, and commands a fine view. 

Proceeding up the glen eastwards, wc cross the stream on a wooden 
footbridge to the south bank, nearly opposite a chupel. TMs is tha 
townland of Enocknahoma, or the barley hill, aa appellation on which 
■omc additional light is thrown by the frequent reference in the 
Ordnance Map " to ruins of ancient pottcen stills." Ascending the side 
of the glen in the direction of Owonrengh mountain, I come with my 
guide to a large circle of flagstoneB raised on end. Towards the east- 
south-east was an entrance passage, with flagstones on cither hand, and 
one laid across, whose edge just appeared above the soil. What ia 
peculiarly remarkable about this ^whieh is not set down on any mapa) 
is, that it had been disinterred in the process of turf cutting. My 
guide had himself been catting turf over it some fifty years ago. 
There were two feet of bog above the top of the flagstones, which arc 
three feet high. When they dug down upon it the circle was per- 
fect, all the BtoucB standing end in good order. When we saw it 
last January, it had suffered some injury; several of the stones hod 
been removed or broken, and a fence had been -nxa through it. 

It occurre<l to me, on inspecting it, that this circle might ha»p 
been the Chieftain's Pound. 

Not for from it, in one direction, was a clay dun. and in another 
direction a cairn of stones. A vast number of these stonoB had been 
I'fmoved to make a fence, and thus I was enabled to perceive some 
upright and horizontal flagstones which tliey hail coverwl. But there 
was still a great quantity left, partially covering this monument. 
James Ward, my guide, had been whwling turf over this buried monu- 
ment in the year 1812. The dun, also, had been covered over with 
bog. 

Bo it remarked that the circle of flagstonoa was situated on a gentle 
knoll or eminence, so that there could havu bnen no formation of marih 
or flue bog. 
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"We ■went from this Bouth-eaat up Owenri>ftgh, wliere turf-rultinu 
VBs going on. On the groimd H'om vhith the bog had heen takes, 
Uio line of a stone causeway was Tisible, and at a little ilistaact wr 
come upon what they culled the "Giant's stepping stoiiea." For 
kbout loO feet this line of stepping stones ran towards the bank of 
turf — I was told that at least as much moro Lad been bared, but thev 
now lay covered with hog debrw. This lino of stepping Btanes ran 
ntidex tiie turf bank, which was here some five feet high, as well as I 
c«uld judge, at the time. 

The question of the antiquity of these monumouts of ancient civi- 
luktion is bound up with the question of the rapidity of tho growth of 
bogn, concerning which nothing definite, I believe, is known. 

States are occaaionaliy found imbedded in the cluy and gravBl 
Ixmeath the bogs ; and it was remarked that they must have had good 
cutting implements in those days, as the cut by which the itakc wa.< 
bshioncd was clean and aharp, ottd showed no hacking. 

Uere then, buried under an accumulation of bog, slowly growing 
for Dumy centuries, we discover the manifest traces of the habitation 
of mttn. Tluve thousand years ago, that earthen fort was the abode of 
a cMeft^'s family, who, upon this once gmssy eminence, a cleariuK 
UDong the forest, overlooked the wooded valee. Stepping-stones were 
laid over the splashing hollow for his wife and children. Stockades of 
•takrm were driven into the soil, and int*rwoven with brunches, to pro- 
tect, nt night, the herds and flocks from tho hunger of the ravening 
wolf. Tlie Pound was erected on the "chieftain's green," to whicli 
\he cattle of thuse who hail committed injustice could be driven, and 
where they remained in sufi.ty until satisfiiction was made. And. 
fljULUy, here was the Chieftain's grave, and the moniiineatal tomb of 
Mann which his tribe built for him, in accordance with laws and cun- 
tJiiDii, ere they, too, passed away. Sucli arc tho monuments that for 
huulrvds of years have lain concealed under a slowly-thickening son« 
«f bog, and which by accident we have discovered. 



VII. — DEBcnimoB of Coiss presentkii to the Acaseiiy bt W. H. 
Hajimnqe, TVeamirer. 

[ReadHif 23. IBTO.] 

I ana to pnisvnt to the Academy a silver coin of the reign of Athclstau. 
another of the ruign uf his son Edmond, both miuted between the yearf 
S34 and 946, and a third of Philip and Uury, haviug the Irish horji 
inprouGd on it, and the date 1557. 

T1h>sp coins, with several silver piec«s of the reign of William and 
Uaiy, wpfp found in the townland and parish of Feunor, and County of 
Mcatb, half a mile south of the lliver Boyne, on n part of the estate I'f 
Uie Marquis of Conyngham, in the occupancy of llr. Elliott. 

la one of this gentU-man's fiulda there are some large rude iton"', 
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which, being in the way of improvement, Le determined to have re- 
moved. The first atone being raised, human remuina, reduced to diwt. 
were exposed to view ; and in the dust all the coins were found, tog*^- 
ther with a braaa pin, o. finger in len|^. 

The labourers appropriated the pin, and also the coins of "NVilliam 
and Mary, aa they were bright and like our half-crown pieces. Thf 
three coins now presented to the Academy, being broken and dim- 
looking, were considered aa valueless, and left where they had bo long 
lain concealed ; and this circumstance secured them for Mr. Elliott, the 
oconpier of the land. From him they passed to his niece, Mrs. William 
Chambri;, who very generously gave them to the writer. 

The labourers were most anxious to remove the other rude stoneB, 
in expectation, no doubt, of finding more treasure ; but Mr. Elliott 
would nut penult them to do so ; and they now remain just ns they 
were six-and- thirty years ago, when he first came into possessioa of the 
Und. 

Feeling much interested in the discovery, and having some confi- 
dence that under these as yet undisturbed sepulchral monuments other 
antiquarian coins and treasures may be concealed, I nsk«l my friend. 
Mrs. William Chombre, if bhe thought her uncle would allow an exn- 
raination of the place to be conducted under the auspices of the 
Royiil Irish Academy ; and she replied that he would, and uddi-d. that 
in another of Mr. Klliott's fields there is a very pieturosque terracwl 
mound, about tlurtv feet high at its apex and about thirty yarda in 
diameter. She further stated, that there is no reason to suppose, frrtia 
immediately surrounding objects, that this tcmico formed any portion 
of a garden or pleasure ground. It is commonly called the mount of 
Pcnnor, and lies about three miles south of the historic Hill of Dowth ; 
and of tbis terrace also the Academy may have an examination made. 
1 should certainly recommend a rtfereuee to Council of the pro- 
priety of such a work. The cost need not be much ; and, if conducted 
by antiquarian<i who have had exporienue in such matters — Sir William 
Wilde, and others — a satisfactory result cun scarcely be doubt<?d. 

Mr. Elliott's landa were certainly encamped upon by the army of 
King James II. ; and the rude stones referred to, in all proba- 
bility mark the spots of interment of some of his offic^?rs and soldiers. 
Nor U it lit all unlikely that the terraced mound of Fennor may have 
been then raised by the surviving soldiery over the bodies of the fallen 
"lain. 

I also beg to present to the Academy an Ecclesiuatical Real of the 
iliocese of Ossory ; it bears the inscription. " The Seal of the ConsoBto- 
rial Court of Ossory. Paul Helsham, V. (i." He was raadi^ ArchdceeoB 
of the Ecciesiustical Dioteee of Ossory on 28th of April, 1 805. and died 
in 1 %'1'X ; consequently, the ecal presented was ' the court seal' dniisg: 
that period. 
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VIIL A LbT of the ExiSTKO NATIOSiL MoNCMENTS of IltELASB. IS 

THB ConiTr OF Keurt, FrENisiHEn in Reply to the fiacriAB Ltr- 
TEB OF Tai CoaiUTTF.E OP Aktiqcities of ihe Hotal Iilish Academy. 
By Heibv Stokes, C. S., &<;. 

[BpAd 9th Januarji, 1S71.] 
1. Sound Town- at Rattoo, Baron;/ of Clanmaurice {Ordnaiict Map, 
thetl 8. 1«( Rattoo Church. See No. 8.) — This tower is in gooil pre- 
scmtion, ond is now the only one left in Korry. It ia ninety-foar feet 
bigfa, and only a few stones off the top of the conical roof havo fallen 
down. It is in the lieraesno of Rattoo, with a RmaH graveyard walled 
ia uoonit it ; the present proprietor, Sir. Wilson Gun, takes very 
good cmf tLut no injury shall bo done to it. 

2. Jrl/erl Abbtg Rmn». lamt Rumiy (SheH 20).— This is one of 

out miwt interesting monasrtie ruins, and being in the demesne of Ard- 

fcrt, and well guarded by ita present proprietor, Mr. William T. Crosbie, 

ib prcM-rvadon is secure. 

I 8. Ardfrrl Church, calUd (he Cathedral and Chapel, earn* Barony, 

L (Slurt 20). — Here is in une group the remuins of the ecclesiastical 

I srrhit«<Tturc of four centuries before the Reformation. There is an 

I -^vtm churi'h window of singular beauty in a gable of about 35 feet 

I faiffli, whieh is in danger of being lost from decay and the increasing 

LdeportUK; of its side-waUs. There is a church of about 100 feet long, 

E-witJi long narrow windows in the south wall, which overhangs T or 8 

I inchm in ita height of about 22 feet, and which I offered to draw back 

Fl>7 ftlu-rnating shrinking iron bars, for a small sum to cover expenses, 

I but nobody wotiUl pay. 

I It ic tlir intention of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry to pur- 
1 chuMi the old parish eliareh {now condenmed) and tlie ruina attached 

■ to it, from thi? Commiwiioners of the Irish Chiirch Temporalities, 
KVnd til " rcBture" the ancient Cathedral. [See Lord DuDraven's 
Vpltr>togra!>h.] The remain!i of the round tower, which fell about 
F^nety-five year* ago, are all gone from sinklug grarcs, and from tombs 
■Vdng hoilt with the st^incs of it. 

■ 4. Li*lotighliik Abhe^, Barony oj Traghtieonsor {Ordnance Map, Sheet 
Wll). — Diis appears to have bt.-cB a mona.stery of the same kind as Ard- 
■firrt. but of a poorer and coarser kind. It is situated near the Lower 
rSbuaoii, within a mile of Bally Ion gford. There was a fine square 

iawvT in the middle" of the ruins which fell last year from being 
' ttwlenxiinod by people rooting for treaEuro, which tradition ami 

diesauin made eertaJn of finding tliere. I believe the whole of the 
[ bniktingp will bi> levelled in due time by this practice, tia the present 

nri^Ttor, Major James Crosbie, of Ballyheigno Castle, who is tenant 
rioity (!i(Ui-ge, Dahlin, does not care to prevent it, aud ttont* are 

I fMrw tbrrrjibuutH. 

I 5. KillahiHi rroti, Barony of Climmaurife [fthfol 1 5).— This is one ol" 
■^tlf only two iBFp- olil stone croixrs I know in Krrry. The second is 
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at EiUiii«7 'Xq. 10'. It stands about 100 ruds avay from a small 
;n^vej'ard in the pamh of Killahin It is abont 10 fed bigb, and 
made of Mndctone. It if a Greek crow, one arm broken off. There 
h a small one at EiUincT chnrchvaid. in Corkagninr Barony, qnite 
rr:«tnn^nlar. 

6. Kilmalehtdor Chureh ami Hfrwtiiagt. Barring of Corimgmimy. — 
This la thb rain of thelar^st stont-roofEil church to be foond, IbeUeTe. 
Tht roof ia all gone. The architwtnre is of the earliest Christian period, 
'^'ithin a mile of the chnrch is the hermitage, with a moKt perfect stone 
rwif, the largest remaining in Kerry: It i= perfti tly dry inside. The 
art of building sneh roof: with stone? Ltid on the flat appears to be 
either forgotttn or abandoned, for no good reason. Sc* my model of 
the hermitage presented through Dr. Petrie to the Roval Irish Aca* 
demy, in 1K^2. Both these monuments are unprotected from being 
damaged, apd the churchyard of Eihnalchedor is not enclosed. The 
hermitage is used as a sheep-fold. 

7. Oltnfahan CrypU and JfoHHmfjita! SfoHft railed 0i)ghaiini, Barony 
of Corkaguitt'/ (w* Ordnanct Map of Serrjf, S/iffI 52'. — Here are a 
great many small buildings like the EilniaIche«Ior hermitage, of 
varions shap<s and sizes, and in every stage of detay and destruction. 
A great number of monumental stones, with and without murks, are 
to be Rcen over a distance of two miles along the coast — all of great 
interest to the antiquarian, and protected only by the reverence of 
the pt-oplc for them ; they make sheep-folds of them, nevertheless.* 

8. htradballif Church, Barony of Corliagviny [Onlaaaef Sht^t 35). 
— This chureh always excites some surprise from having its cast win- 
dow built to one side of the gable. It is in a small churchyard which 
is safe from desecration, but, Ukc many of the old churches, it is liable 
to destruction from being ovei^jrown with i^y. This plant sends ita 
rootM through the, strongest walls, and bursts them asunder. From 
what I have seen of its powers in that way I can easily believe that 
the n)und towers at Ardfert and .ijihiidoe were dcstrovcd by it.f 
There is a large plant of it on lliittoo Tower, and I have' asked Mr. 
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9. Oarry TFiUiam Sermil^i, and Kikhannig Church, *amt Barong 
(OrJtMiK* Sheet 27). — ThesoremuinBCondst of a very old church [see 
Loni DutLTaTcn's photograph], itnd rouud crjiits or ci-lls huilt of 
stone. Tho suDil inll soon siuotlivr them all, I am told. I have not 
•cm them for twenty years. 

10. KiUituy Vhureh, Mmt SaroHi/ (Ord. SA.-&6). — Thero is a pe- 
cnliiuity in this ruin whicli I think romarkahle. The ckurrh etunds 
HttaduN] lu un old L-uatli?, or a bniliUng of exuotly the character of the 
mined eaotles, evidently taken down from a greater heinhl. It ia in 
BD enclosed churchyard, with the modem parish church in it, and no 
IK lafc enough. Here is one of the old Irish stone crosses, It b 
■Wat 9 ft. higli. 

11. BalhmMUgn AUfy, Barons of Iteragh {Ord. SA. 97).— This is 
a Xvrj old, and wna ap]iurently a very poor ubbey. It had a very mas- 
■iv« lAaae window, of a very eingulitr pattern, in the cast guhle of the 
chtireli odjoining the sea, wliieli gradQally undermined the huildiiig, 
and demultBhed the wimlow. It is over eighteen years since I wTtmc-d 
the late proprietor of the adjoining lands that that very singular 

ment would be destroyml by the scu. He langhi.'d at mo. The 

urhmcnt went on to within 3 ft. of the gable, when I again repro- 

i the danger to the present proprietor, offering to secure the 

tilings if he would pay a few pounds, but " lie wuiihlnot." About 

nmv time the Itunnl of Oiiirdiuus refused to euclose and protcc't 

1 diaivhyurd, uiidir the powers conferred upon them by the 

Aet. About six years ago I went there after a storm, 

liiui the gubli' ttud wiiidow were a heap of stones and slimgle in 

1. I did not hear of it until I saw it — nobody cared. Here is 

ing inst^iuce of the utter carelessness of all cUiBscs for the pre- 

on of such monuments in Ireland, even of those which it would 

puved are held inant sucrod. 

SJuWgi hiand, UermitagtM, Barony of Iveragh {Ord. Sk 104). 

d l>iinmven'(i photogriiplis will fully sliow tie eharaeter of these 

p-mofi J buildings, whicli uxtt of great monumental value. The late 

» Ituth-r. of ffuttirville, who sohi the island to the Ballast Board of 

nd for Uie jmrpose of erecting lighthouses on it, stipulated as one 

Ktoo nditjons of sale that the old ruins should be ciin'folly pn- 

~ "MilicTe, from what I saw and heard since, that that bargain 

D fBllUl<Hl. Mr. Butler, a short time b..'fore his death, told 

A clause in his dix>d of sale, and deplored tlio dertructiou that 

1 Dccoxml to wvend of the buildings. I presume that by reiirt- 

KM of thi' vaiiitiT to the projier authority the furtlior injury to 

iiu might bi' dtoppid. 

. T^i-pUcaihtl OrnUrjf. I(e., lamf Barmg [ Ord. Sh. 96).— On the 
ind next Kkellig Island tlicro are several of tbo!« vtomsroofed hrr- 
M, on one of which I raw a few years ago the grentt-r part of th« 
tiU rtoDiling. Thov are on the estate of Mr, (Carles O'Connell, 
[oyriak and Bnllinahlown. Th.y are uncarpd for, itr. 0'C-«in«lI 
g an Bbnent.f : I'r. Bi.rrj-, of Cu'hircivcen, is hi» agent. 
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14. Ballyearherry Fort, tame Barottij ( Ord. 8h. 79), — Is one of the 

stone-built forts, called Danish forts, with alternating flights of steps 
inside to reach the top rampart. I saw it first about thiity-fonr years 
ago, when there was a rectangular building of about 5 ft. equare in the 
centre, with two flights of steps up to it. Like a rostrum ; this is now a 
small heap of loose stones. The fort walls arc in good preserratioii, 
and quite enough of the inner building is left to show the plan and 
structure, but it is eyery year being more and more dilapidated hy the 
cattle. It is on the estate of the Marquis of Lansdowne ; and I think 
a simple request from the Committee, to Mr. W. 8. Trench, or hia bod, 
Mr. Z. T. Trench, the local agent, asking for an enclosing fence for 
the preservation of the building, would be at once attended to. 

15. Church Island in Lough Currtane, tame Barony {Ord. Sk. 98). — 
A very ancient church, of the smallest size, I think, I ever saw ; it 
is held to be a most sacred spot. The island, on which this ancient 
church is situated, contains only 3;^ acres, and has some ruins which 
are not ecclesiastical. Except from trespass of cattle, there is no 
fear of injury. No Eomon Catholic in the barony would carry a stone 
out of it. 

16. Derrynane Abbey, Barony of South Bankerren {Ord. Sk. 105). — 
One of the earliest Christian churches, with a small, poorly-built mo- 
nastery. Except for the i\j, it is quite safe, and is carefully pre- 
served- by Mr. Daniel O'Connell, of Derrynane, whose family burial 
place it is. 

17. Staigue Fort, tame Barony {Ord. Sh. 99).— This is the largest 
and most remarkable of all the stone built Danish forts in Ireland, 
except two, I am told. It is carefully preserved by Mr. F. C. Blond. 
There is no truce in the centre of the amphitheatre, or flights of steps, 
or of such a rectangular building as that which stood in the fort at Bally- 
carberry (No. 14). There is a model of this Fort in the Museum of 
the Itoyul Dublin Society, which is quite a misrepresentation. I 
think a model, correctly made to scale, was presented to the Royal 
Irish Acadcuiy after the Dublin Exhibition of 1852. 

iH, I),;iHl,riil Vuxli: l:.n-:,>:, :/ <:l, ,..,r,;u,hl (),.l. ,S7(. lOSV— The 
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charge of tlie KUlamoy Board of Guardiuns for enclosure and pro- 
tection. 

Thcw ore twenty-five ruim'd castlus in the County Eerrj', and ono 
of the o!d cartles only is inluibitod, viz. Duuloe, the cstute of Mr. 
Iloniel Mohony. 

1 give the following list of tlio ruined ones, indicating by an 
Bstensk those host worth preserving: — 



^ 







Or.Bb, 


,„,„, 


20* 


ArfM. 


100 




21 




la 


TiinilT Cnllege, Dublio. 


23 


•B.Uvc«.bav. 
BaUTUcAdiuii. 

*Bkl[ui9kcUiga. 


79 


Jaiuw O'CouubU. 


23 


40 


R. J. Maftball. 


H 


97 


Hichiid Hahonv. 


ti 




57 


Oliver D. Stoluu. 






40 


JohD BlennerbMBet. 
H. B. fl.rein. 


w 


IMjavOai. 




James OConnelL 


30 


fl.uJu^gol. 


2!) 
33 


Do. 
A. BIcDoerhMset. 


31 


•CuripifoyU, 


2 


Trinity CoUegc, Dublin. 


33 




40 




33 


CulkcoTo. 


107 


E. B, Httrtopp. 


M 




65 


Sir Rowland BlcoacrL^g^l. 


3a 




d-i 


HeiuT UarberC 


3S 


'Veatt, 


28 


ob» Hurley. 


3* 


U.u>«a. 


10 


Lord Listowel. 


33 


•Minnnnl, 


64 


Lord Cork. 


' W 


MoUhille, 


47 


.ord Eenmare. 


10 


•KilUbi, 


73 


U. J. Mandiall, 


It 


•lEoHUImd, 


aii 


Lonl JicDDinre. 


42 


T«lee. 


2a 


Itepi. C. BBtrmnn. 


43 
U 


iX"°* 


a 


Kicbon] Mahooy. 
Lord Uslowd. 



TbQ*o not marked * arc but partial remains, somctimL-a Dot more 
tbon a. Buli^ wall being loft standing. 

" ■ Kationid Monuments the ri-st ought to be preserved, flo mucli 
alw be said of the old ruined churches of apparently littlo 
t bo be found in every graveyard. The foregoing only ineludo 
t remarkable. 



XX. — OS tX AjfCIEKT BbOSZE bCFLEMKICT, FOncS KKIK THE HlLL 

OF Titi. By A- G. Moae, F. L. 8. 

[R»d JiDUry 33, 1B71.] 

K implMncnt to whirh I wieh to invite attention wa^ found by Mr. 
B DUlon (of LieinuUeii, County Meath), while engaged in ferrcttiJig 
lijta on eomo luadu ilu^iu t« the well-known Hill of Tora. 
It is nuidr of hruQKu, and in Hhnpo resembles somewhat the stool i>eg 
tmiff'* prg-top. It weighs 16 8 grammcB, and is nearly three incW 
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in length. The Ijead (aee annexed figure) is quite round, gradually ta- 
pering to a point, and is about one-half the whole length, or one and a 



half inches. To the head is joined a square tongue, or tang, nearly as 
long as the head itself, and which was evidently intended to be inaerted 
into a wooden shaft. From its general appeumnce, and judging fiom 
the holes which are pitted in its surface, there can ho no doubt of its 
antiquity. When Mr. Dillon first placed it in my hands I expected to 
find no difficulty in matching it in the Museum of the Academy, so 
rich in Tarious bronze implements. In this, however, I was disap- 
pointed, for there is nothing in our collection at all similar to it, nor 
have I succeeded in finding any figure of a bronze inatnunent of the 
Hume shape and construction ; and I may add that Mr. Franks, of the 
British Museum, tells me that he has never seen any bronze implement 
like the present. 

As an arrow-head it is heavier than any which I have seen as- 
cribed to the bronze period, and quite different in shape. It is also 
to be remembered that most of the bronze arrow-heads are furnished 
with a socket to receive the shaft instead of a tongue to be inserted 
into the wood ; they are also much broader, with the head flattened 
at the sides inte a sharp edge ; there is, therefore, considerable diffi- 
culty in looking upon the object under consideration as an arrow-head ; 
though, from its weight and construction, it seems very well suited to 
serve as the head of an arrow, or javelin, to be used in warfare. Cer- 
tainly, it could not have been the head of a cross-bow bolt, for these 
were not invented until many centuries later. It is also much too small 
for the head of a spear to be used in thrusting, and quite diflferent from 
the bronze spear-heads which arc very well known. 

Til-. -■,iir,trK.IV_-iV--.-ik- t'-.r. v.. !:■.!' i'.!:i:.l,.llM,fl, ^nfi^ itlllo;v- 
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\ X- — Ok kx OaEiM-lKscarBED St')ne, at Kilbo»ane, Comnr ov 
Kkrrt. By H. R. Brash, Es^., M. R. I. A. (With Plate III.. 
Pol. Lit. and Antiq.) 

[KewIJaouaiy 23, 1871.] 

Tux oncif^nt church of Kilboniine stundn on the townland ttnil in 

Uu- jiorinh of the same nurae, county of Keny, and about one hun- 

drNl i-«dis off thf rigLt-lwnd adi- of the roud leading from KiUamcy 

til KilurgUn, bving distaut seven milee from the former place ; the 

I exact Hite will bo found on sheet No. o7 of the Ordnance Map of tlie 

[ county. VTithin the wiills of thin church the late Mr. RichaM Hitch- 

[ eock, M well known for hia labours in this branch of our national 

[ amlign^oKy, lUscovered u rery remarkable and imiquc Ogham-inscribed 

I atoac; it was siibaerpicntly visited by the late Mr- Windelc; neither 

|'«f tliMii gentli'mtn, however, pabllabed any description of it, eo that 

V tlte unly inforutution I vould procure respecting it was a vngue idea of 

I ita whi-reaboQla. In August, 1869, I visited that part of Kerry, and 

thad the satiafaction of a personal inspection of this remarkable monu- 

I ncot. The chuT'-h \» ii pluin, mcdioival structure, consisting of a rito- 

I »le navtt, built of nidc rubble masonry, the only noticeable feature 

■ mdiuting its age being a couplet window of red sandetono in the e-ast 

livable; it was prohalily erecttd in the fourteenth century. The walls 

It prcitent, entire, and its internal area, as well as the cemetery 

A it, are literally thoked with interments. I found the inscribetl 

I -ftODc lying hariitoutaUy, covbring a vault iuimedialely under the east 

r wiD>I»w, aud within the church ; it is in lengtli six fi'et three inches, 

Ksd of variable hrt-adth aud thickness, being one foot four inches, by 

•even iuehcs at the centre. (See PI. III., Pol, Lit aud Antiq.) 

The niatennl is the hard, close-grained clay slate, so generslly used 
I A*r thiwo moRioriuU ; it is, unfortunately, brnkea across in an irregular 
- fructiuv at two feet ux inches from the lower end. It bears a line of 
I (Igliain t'liami'Icrs on each angle, and two lines on the flat surface, all 
[ tmag "n tlie same fac«, a portion of one of the latter exhibiting txuces 
' af an incised ntem-Une. 

The loftcriptions on the angles are much damaged, and it is pro- 

ImUa that ftcroral of the charaeters are missing, as is evident by the 

TBMat ^Mres. The legend en the IctVhnnd aORlc coramouees at one 

1 foot four iiiohe* frntn the bottom ; it is true there is one score, six 

t IbkIw* fmii the iMittom ; but as there art] uo tracrs uf such fur the ten 

PluclMtti following, ami no iudi'^utimis of injury. I am dis|ior<ed to con- 

" rtbflt ft wa» uii at'^iik'utal. or trial score. The iaseriptiou is as 

libllowi:— 

I I / m i l ' 

jTbqw i» a space between the G and N wliii:li n-n-s probably filled by a 
I, Hui angle being worn ;~ betwefn the N and U there ts a space 
Ten in'hen, much abnidetl. with tmcea of »eort«. but uothinj; 
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definite ; tbc upper half of the 31 ie also damaged ; between the A and 
the score following is also a space of six inches, ^tb marks of scores 
above the worn angle ; the rest of the characters are quite distinct. 

Pilling up the injured parts by such letters as are indicated by the 
inscription itself, and the size of the spaces vacant, I propose the fol- 
lowing restoration : — 



l l ' ii i i i i i iu/ ' '■ "' r 



GAN NMAQIADDI LONI 
To bear out my restoration of the first name, I would mention that 
about six mites from Eilbonane, la a Bath-cave on the townland of 
Tinnehally, an inscribed stone was discovered which bears the name 
Gano ; we have here certainly the initials of the name, and spaces 
which will just contain the missing letters, only one of which, the 
vowel, is indeed essential to its completion. 

The same reasoning applies to the word ItfAQI. The last name, 
the patronymic, ADDILON, is one we can recognise as historic : thus, 
wefindthat Adhlan, eon of Eighneach, died A.D. 950. (Ann. 4 Mas.); 
names of a similar type are to be found in our indices, as Adamair, son 
of Fearcorb, A. M. 4783. Adamnan, A, D. 684 {Ihid.) 
Inschiption No. 2. 
This is, in point of length, the moat important lino of characters 
on the stone ; it.is incited lengtliwaya, nearly on the centre of the face, 
from bottom to top ; such ciamples are rare ; as yet I am aware of only 
three other instances where tlie legend is cut on the face of the monu- 
ment ; these are Kilcolcman, Lomanagh, and Callan mountain. The 
characters commence at ten inches firom the bottom, and continae to 
the top, as follows ; — 



y"«/ iii II' 



iim iiiiim" 



H-U-IU, 



N I R M N AGN T E S 8 I CON I DDALA 

!■ fir/il three proiips of sooclb iii'o distinct and l-'gilile, the fourth 
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ISWHIPTIOS Nu. 3. 

This is also on the face of tho stone to the right of that last Ac- 

■rribnl, of which it is probably a continuation ; it occupies a space of 

o feet in lejigth, finishing within ten iniihos of the top, as foUuwa ; 



LAM I TA I DAG N 1 
e chnractera are well cut, evenly spaced, and perfootly preserved 
lod le^hte. 

INSCRIPTION No. 4. 
The following characters are on the right-hand angle of the menu- 
ent, commencing at seven inches from the bottom. I had no fiieitity 
L tor raiding it, to ascertain, beyond doubt, whether there were chnractera 
Vftddttional to whiit I have here set forth, as the inscription to me looks 
I lltc>omplet« ; my sense of touch, however, could not detect uny sup- 
Vplemeotary eeorea. 



mil II" 



N GO N I 

I have thus endeavoured to lay before the Academy a description 

of this monument, the moat remortcable of its class hitherto made pub- 

I lie. With the exception of the legend on the left-hand auglc, the in- 

L tention of which ig obriuus, I am unable to offer any conjocturo as to 

ffiio DAtoire or object of the inscriptions. If we assume that this stone 

■ the fflonuroent of one individual, whoHc name and patronymic are 

WBB tlu) loft angle, we may presume that the other inscriptionH 

"me particulars as to the pcmon commomorated ; and this may 

« clue to ib» interpretation. The absence of divisional points, 

^_ jB probably obsolete forms of htnguogc used on thetv monuments, 

9 aodoubt M.-nous obstacles to ttie investigatioa. I would, however, 

■Hpocjally commend the legends on thi« stone to the careful exomina- 

tiuB of our Qoedhelic scholora, believing that in compet^'nt hands tlit« 

Ueg^thic rivord may be mode to yield up those secrets hidden from 

(u through part ngrs. 

I would most i-nmestly press upon the Actwlcmy the necessity of 
tkldag iiwtiuit meaaiu-ee for the protection of this raluable monnmeut ; 
it lit* prMtmtu on the ground in a popular cemetery, trampled over at 
eTcry interment by tho iion-fihod brogues of the peasantry, and liable 
loconst&nt injury and de&cement. It is already broken across and may 
kt any time b<; mutilated beyond repair. I would suggest that applic-a- 
tioii br Dutdc by the Aeademy in the proper quarter to insure the future 
proacrratiuu or this relic of the past. 

I do not counxcl its removal from its present locality-, but it should 
certainly be raistid from it« prostrate position, and. ita fiorts bcint; 
iiBitcd by copper crumps, it might be secured against one of the walls 
«f tlM aid eliurch, which appear to be in a tolerably sound condition. 




L 
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—On thb DnncTiLTiBS iTTHraijiT oj» tiik TEurscKipnoH or 
D TSB Ueanb op Rkhotuki theh- By Sajii'el 
Fkhgusoh, LL. D. 

I, DecemberlH, ISTOiJannanrS. 2S;RndFebrDiT3FlS, 1071.] 

Tee theory of Ofiham writing is so simple that its authora probably 
never contemplated any difficulties of mere trnnsliteration, or eren 
of word-division, save aiichasthcy may have expressly dc.iignod tihoultl 
ucronjpauy cryptic methods of arrangemcat. An alphabet consistiiig 
of twenty letters, in four scries of five groiipB each, each group con- 
sistiiig of a definite number of digits not exceeding five, arranged in 
certain prcdicumente, over, under, across, and on a given stfm-line, 
would at first sight appear as easy to be read as to be sculptured. I 
speak of the Ogh^ alphabet as consisting of letters of known phonetic 
value. We are familiar with the process by which, through the patient 
investigation a of an illustrious member of this Academy, their opree- 
ment with the corresponding Roman characters hae been established, 
and the original keys, existing in. the manuscript books of our native 
Batiquariee, have been verified and restored to their long- impeached but 
weU-mcrit«d credit. In this demonstration an important part must 
be assigned to the hi-lingual and hiliteral inscribed stones at St. 
Dogmaels, Llanfechon, and Trallong, in South Wales. The names 
Bagran, Cunotam, Trenacat, Cunocen, inscribed in Roman characters on 
thefiiccsof those monuments, are respectively reproduced in correspond- 
ing Ogham groups arranged along their angles. The force of those 
evTdonces has hitherto been impaired by the consideration, that the 
traces of Ogham writing remaining on several other South Welsh and 
South British " bilitcrala," did not, judging from the published draw- 
ings of them, appear with equal elesmess to reflect the associated 
Roman-inscribed names. In the spring of 1869, I examined three 
of these supposed " uncomforraableB" — namely, the Tarpitl stone at 
Crickhowel, the Ell»mi stone at Clydai in rembrokcshire, and tha 
'■ Doh" {doblaqtot) stone at Tycoed, in the same neighbourhood ; and 
1 am now enabled in effect to douhlo the number of attesting monu- 
ments of this class, liy stating that what remains of the Ogham legend 
in each case is a substantially literal reflection of the accompanying 
Latin ; and that the wont of conformity noticeable in the published 
representations is the result in every instance of imperfect copying. 
Another cogent confirmation it found in the occurrence within 
my own observation, in three widely separated localities in Ireland — 
namely, at Kiilecn Cormaic, in Kildore ; at UortnagnHeaa^, in Kerry, 
now No. 6 in our Museum, and at Bullintuggnrt in the some county, 
of Ogham inscriptions variously expn^ssirig the legend, mnyt rfc- 
Cf4da ; while at Ponros in Anglesea, the same designation, ffic iaeit 
MaeeuireeU, is found inscribed on a monumentfil flagstone in Roman 
rhar«ct«n. To thcM evidences, personally verified, I believe I am softr 




I 
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in ntliling, on the authority of Mr. Du Noyer, a fourth Ogham legend, 
Jiliiqi dtecodda, utArdgroom, on tke Cork shore of the Kenmarc EiTerj 
Huil on that of the " Kilkenny Archteolpgical Journal," a fit'th 
exumple of thu eame formula — whether itbepatronymicol or titular — 
•S'artNi Fili Maeeo Deeitfi, in Roman characters, at Buckland Uona- 
t-honim. in Devonshire.' In the face of those evidences of agreement, 
cuntimiatory ae they are of the native records and traditions of this 
country, it would be an unreasoniag pedantry that would hesitate 
to admit the Hubstantial identification of the Ogham characters with 
th«ir equivalents of the Roman alphahct. 

How cornea it, then, that characters so simple and so settled in 
pbont-tic value arc found to offer such conBiderable diflkultieB in tran- 
•ciiptiun ? — for when we find the emineat palseogmphic skill cmploycti 
in trsiucribing the Oghams on the Crickhowd andClydoi monumenta 
•t faaU, wo may well recognize the fact that such difflcultieB have a 
nml existenc<<. It may be considi>red that one of the causes of this 
otwenrity consists in the very simplicity of the forms to be copied. 
If all the chunictere of the Roman alphabet were formed of a 
oeriea of I's, arranged in groups up to five eousecutiveljr, not 
oHly would the eye miss that variety of form which in tlie coso 
of ordinary letters enguges and fixes the attention, but any ac- 
cidtmi ocrasioning the disappearance of a single digit would, in 
out uf five, leave the rest of the group of an olt^red value, 

{n tbe fifth cose would reduce the value to nil. Where part of a 

', eompOHCfl of several lines, straight or curved, is erased in a 

legend, there generully remains enough of indication for its re- 

ction; butin Ogham writing, adigitlostiseitlieranewreoding 

ar ■ dropped link in the chain of sound. 

Fortbcr. when it is borne in mind that, generally speaking, 
tbrr« arc no separations of words in an Ogham legend ; that 
of the names are new — not hitherto found,' either in his- 
Umj or hugiology — that the inflexional forms are seemingly luiset- 
tlrd — add that no form of a verb,' except possibly in imported 
formulas, has been detocted; it will not be surprieing that, 
in tb>^ midst uf these obscurities, the roost attentive eve should 
banily escape fatigue in keeping on account of the changes in relative 
position — under, over, across, or on a stem-line, sometimes indi- 
tstml Mnd sonu'times left to the imagination — concurrently with the 
tntrnul duuiges in the digits constituting the groups themselves. 

ftuch arv tiie ditBculties wtiich the reader of any considerable 
number of Oghan characters has to encounter, even when working 

' - Kilk. Areh, Joiinu]," and Bcriai, Vol. II., p. 184. 

* At liaat undrr tluir prwent iBpuct. 

* Pxriuf* f •liiiold Kxct^it ihefilo nf the TntlLong legend, seeming)]' rarrMpond- 
I UtthB ujtnt of lhi> aorrelatirD Latin. But it sroma moro FmbnbU aaiglum fur 
it tfU^ If it • Atr jtctl, il VDuld sUKKvat thn vuliin of J lor the iSghAtuJF, and 
If to«*fdi a lolutioiiot une oflhE difflcullies pitwDtrd by thv NcwIud iDacripiino. 
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within doors, and with the power of using artificial light, which 
vt'ry aeiricable aid in MuBetim study. The main difflculy, however, 
Bri»ies from the neceBsity of having to consult auch ohjocts in tlie open 
air, Whcrcalegend, OS is oftenthetase, exists on more than one angle of 
on inscribed stone — as where it is carried round the head or down the 
opposite angle — the light which will bring the markingB into relief 
in one aspect will leave thera unillimdnated in the other ; so that 
when the characters are worn or shallow, rejifatcd visitu mnst be paid 
at different hours of the day before tlio eya ciin be assnre*! of having 
noticed every indentation. Even then, what with diwntcgrstions of 
the surface, di.wolorations, the presence of lichens, and thpintermptions 
of the weather, many miles of travel may have to be encountered, 
many visits to he paid, and the true tent still remain undeciphered. 

I may illustrate these sonrces of eiTor by two of my own experience*. 
In the sprins of 1868, I ropiedtheCallanMoiintain inscription. For 
reasons which would bo hftf out of plai'p, I did not (nor do 1) believe 
that legend to have been fabricat-ed by the framew or for the pur]Hi«ee 
supposed; and coosidcring it worth some exertion to sec anil trunscribe 
it, I came from Lisdoonvama, a distance of twenty miles, for the 
purpose. When I reached the spot the sun was low, and the light so 
favourably cast on ths whole length of the legend that I made no doubt 
of being alile to carry away a reliable transcript. I copied the legend 
first from west to east, and then from east to west. 80 confident was I 
that I had secured it esactty both ways, that I si^t out on my return 
journey without waiting for a compuriaon. On corajiaring my tran- 
scripts at home I found that the number of digits in one was 81 and 
in the other 76, while in OTlanagan's text, it is 79. Hai-ing no 
certainty whether eai'h or any was right, but eonclimive evidenoe that 
either one or other of my own was wmng, I mmlethejonnu-y again to 
Mount Callan (but on this occasion from Ennis, a distunes of te& 
miles), in April of the present year, with I hope better succom, 
although I am still without snefa a ca<it as alono could givo mc 
nssnrance of being perfectly safe from eri'nr. 

It is to the difficulty I hare indicstt-d, of keppiiig count of a long 
scf|iience of groups shifting in the double prclicnmr'nt of position and 
of eompnnont pnrta. that my misi^nrringc on the fir>.t occasion is to be 
asfrihed ; for the light was all that could he desired, and tho lovcl 
rays bronght every disrit int« disttm-t intaglio. Thu other iustiuioe I 
shall addnce is refenible to the difficulty of distinfruishing sn<<h marks 
on a rugged surface only partially illutninstM. The Itev. John 
Bhearman was good enough, in Januiiry, 186,'i, to confide In roe 
the remarkable dincovery ho had miidi! of the bilingual inu'ription 
at Killeen Cormaic.' In company with him, and on several occa* 

* Tlie Latin poitiua of Ihii lagead t take U) be 
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•ions, I examined the stone with all the att^-ntion I conld beetow; 
aA for the rcatUug which Mr. Shearman communicated to the 
Arailnny in May ofthat yiiar I am jointly responsible. This read- 
iog ( Ujana Soft Salmtlot) oflercd in the word mm* an apparent 
•^loivalent to the Drttidea of the accompanying Roman epigraph, there 
' tojing, howecer, a noticeable space between the a and «. The publi- 
tution of Mr. Shearman's Paper in onr ProceedingB naturally attracted 
mnrh sttention. It was the first instance of a " bilingual" found in 
InOsnrl. It was, as regards the use of the word Druid in its Latin- 
ized form, a unii]ne example in the inscriptional records of the British 
island*. It wnp found asaociat*^! with a burying-place of very great 
antiquity, partaking in its ground plan of the charncteri sties of Rtilig- 
Bar** at Croghan, of the old cemetery at Usnach, and of other probably 
I'ognn places of sepulture, and containing examples nowhere else to 
! be foond of the doorposts of pa!<sages to ancient sepulchral chambers, 
. itrooYed far the reception of the enclosing stones, and still in situ. 
Th»e attractions induced a party of gentlemen, of whom Dr. Robert 
Bntitb was one and I another, to visit Kitleen Cormaic in the autumn 
of 1865. Dr. Smith, who owns the hand of a crafUman in other 
I work braides sui^ry, brought with him the meana of taking a cost 
[ of the " Druid" stone in i>lB»ter of Paris, and kindly offbred to pre- 
I •rtre the moulds until some fit occasion should arise fur presenting 
■■ft caat bttm them to the Academy. Time passed, and it was not until 
Iftiiret^ years afi^rwards that I found leisure and opjwrtunity to 
p noulds put into the bands of an artist in plaster work. They 
■" red some injury in the meantime, so that the upjjer part of tha 



iiUributivclj Bppljrable. The intercalated minuKulee may Lhaa have a part io tb« 
>ailing; and, in analugy Ut what Frafoaaor GCcpbeiu baa calloil tbe "elegant" 
>in|ilt>^i^t of s Rune branching to Uib right, initead of one branching to tbe left. 
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It ihe (uindplo of uitillicticalc were cruTied unto the left han't groups, anil tha 

irrf Miuowiilca held good for rf — but Ihia is tuauming a great d«1 — the long 

■ni^I btftae vanlil stnurge u one of t1i» four wihi men of Killocn Cormua. 

L ar, M I lum from funber rncarohci of Ur. Sheanium, of Killcen O'Lugair, 

\ vhuk appnn 1« have beon the Damo of the place down to the imh oentuTjr. Let 

FiWailkamlnuMulvabD hxtily disrcgiirded. There are Oghsm digit* w aliEht on other 

ilie tamo cemetery. Connilt Mr. Atkinaon'a raloable note oa 

111 dngTcee o( ioeiiion in Mr. Braih'i account of the CMtiri 

Lrmcriptinn at tb* Cork Initllutjoo, in " Biatorical and A^cha^a• 

I M'l.uid," vnL i., 3n) (cnoi. p. 2S6. An arbitniry use of antitbe- 

: iii^ttT* of nnj definite nuMlina i and, ao fsr. I ua not awite of 

I' lurtharthanlhat, in Run"*. iTicy appiai to be cmplofcdonlf in 

IStc^hena' " Mon. Uiin.,~ A4i, &t:i, where the obvioui mcuung 

k -Ml iwirily dctocuibe —-"—'■ 
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cast cannot be relied on ; bnt in that region where the hiatus be- 
tween the a and e had been observed the cost is perfect ; and there, 
to my Biirprise, and I hope to my profit aa a uselii) loason anti 
memento of fallibility, there appeared, on the cast being brought 
out of its cnvelopca, three digits (Ustinctly standing for the letter/, 
and completing the medieeral ia«i in it» still earlier and more suggestive 
form, »ajn. iS'afibeingafonu, in the original test of the Brchon Laws, 
signifying tapietu, or »ai/ut, its appearance with the radical element 
asaimilating it to »opho» still unclided, seeme to point to an even earlier 
origin fur this remarkable inscription thnn for the compilation of those 
laws. I do not here attempt to enter on the analogies thus disclosed, 
and the subject having served its purpose of illustrating the uncertainty 
of out-of-door observation, is remitted to the consideration of the 
comparative philologist 

While profiting by those experiences of my own fallibility, extended 
observation had led me to the conolitsion that others were as little 
exempt from such errors as myself. I here record one of these 
observations, as showing how widely diffused are the effects of a first 

■flight, and how great is the waate of learning occasioned by tho 
f learned men. 

I bad procured from the Museum of the Society of Antiquariea at 
Edinburgh a dnplicate, in plaster of Paris, of the cast presented to that 
distinguished body by Mr. Skene, of the Ogham legend on tho Newtoa 
Stone. This Ogbam, with its associated epigraph, in what seem to bo 
debased Roman characters, has long served as an inseriptionrj bow of 
TJlyssos. The principal legend has been rendered into six different 
languages. The subsidiary Ogham has been read in Erse and i 
Pali. Both are found figured in numerous engravings from drawings 
made by tho band and from images token by the photograph. In theso 
latter, the characters have been developed by being pieked out in whtt« 
before exposure to the camera. An examination of the east shows that 
several gronps of digits exist on the lower portion of the stone, 
evident continuity with the rest of the Ogbam text, which hara 
hitherto altogether escaped observation. The effect of the introduo- 
tion of these ingredients into the respective renderings of the rest of 
the text it would be difficult to predicate. 

Strongly impressed with tho fallibility of the eye even of trained 
archieologista, I turned to the Royal Irish Academy as the body most 
interested in the accuracy of inscriptional texts, and best qualified, 
from \\s position and resources, to secure good examples ; and tho 
result of the representations which I ventured to make to the Com- 
mittee of Polite Literature on the subject was tho following Report to 
the Council dated 26tb May, 1869 :— 

"Tho Committee of Polite Literature have had under their cond* 
deration tho expediency of taking steps to encourage the systematiu 
study of Ogham inscribed st4mcH iu the Briti.«h Utands, 

'■ In Ireland, thero exist upwiirds of our hundretl known Ogham 
legends; and, probably, a hirgcr number rcmnin." to Ik- brought to light. 
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dmHenble tiiunb<*rfl of these are probably older than anj- of the 
MS. gloAscR on which the teit books of early Irish granmiiir have 
heen coustmctM. To plaee these lapidary aids in an anthontic t'i)rin 
at ihp iliKpnsiil of philological scholars would be a step in the promo- 
tion of IrnmiuK worthy of the Royal Irish Academy. 

"Thi! pubiiohnl and MS. Ophiiin tcxbt, as «t present aeeessiblo to 
iitDdent«, arc in ^neral unreliable. It might fairly be doubted 
whetiier two in three do not contain inaccuracies rendering tbem 
wttne thui luipless for exact study. These inaccuracies arise from tho 
ilifficnlty of copying ubjccte genemlly found in the open air, and wliich, 
Xa bo taXiy seen, must be viewed in tutoub lights : tho sumo causes 
nuAtr photojzraphs also unreliable. 

"Tho Anulemy already possesses twelve Ogbam inscribed stones 
and xevrral casts in plaster of Paris; and other plaster casts are 
rrikily to be presented a^ donations. Aleons also are in preparation 
for taking casts by a less troublesome and expensive process than in 
plMat«r. 

"The Coi_mitt«e of Polit« Literature, therefore, report to the 
Coonril : — 

" 'That, with a view to the formation of a more complete lapidary 
nnsrnra, means onght to be adopted for securing authentic costs of the 
duL-f Ogham inscriptions in the British Islands.' " 

This Report was received and adopted, at a meeting of the Council, 
tn the 7th of June, IB69. 

The circumstances which prevented anything effectual being done 
in fiirtlMTUicc of the proposal during the past session, arc stated in tho 
letter vhic.h I rabsequentty addressed to the Council, inserted below. 
Variooa mrtbods were meanwhile under consideration, by which the 
Mita night, if possible, be obtained in some species oi papier rnuche, 
capoblft of being easily handled and cxinvenicntly kept. 

The methods I hoil in contemplation at this time involved tha 
rap)(i)tninit of paper in pulp and in macerated sheets for casts, 
MoalMiu.'d with tliu nse of a moulding material capable of being 
iowiAliied out alter each operation, and applied in succession to a 
■viioa of objects. I hod used m.'icerated paper with good effect in 
taking A mould, which I still preserve, of theCroghan Ogham in 1665 ; 
and 1 had t'mpUiycil like means, and also stereotypers' prepared sheets, 
with somH measure of success, on the Ardmore and Castletimon in- 

»>rriptiotu is this country, and on the Bridell legend in South Wales. 
3(it tlie elasticity of the mntenul employed had deprived the moulds 
■r their nhnrpness, and still lett the process very fur from perfection. 
In this stiit^ of disconntgcment and inaction, I communicuted my 
-objoet and its difflcullii* to Mr. Burehett, of the Art Training Schouw 
■t Sontb Kenaington, and from him I learned that o paper had been 
•pcciaUy made by Me«srs. De la Rue for that Dcpiutment, in which 
moutda of decorative work bad been successfully taken by Ur. George 
H, Atkiiison, an Kxaminer in the same Department, tuid a gontlemBu 
slnadf well known to me by reputation as a zealoiu Ogham insLrip- 
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tionist, Mr. Atbinsou, on being uppHtd to by Mr. Bnrehett. at once 
communicated the details of the proct^ss an pructised by him. It 
has been found perfectly applicable to the moulding of lapidary inscrip- 
tioQs. His inatnictiona are as follows i — 

Paper. — A strong, pulpy, long-grained piipor, like extra thick 
blotting paper — ono laj-cr of this is Biiffli'ient, if thick enough. 

Dutch-toy paper has been used Buccesshilly. Japanese paper alw), 
for email work. 

tJge. — Wet the paper well, and irith a common cIotheH-bmsh 
kept well wet, beat the softened paper into the surtaee to be mouldcid. 
If any breakage ocenrs, repair hy eliding another piece of paper, anil 
etxengthen if necessary by rubbing some paste, taking eRpeoial caro 
that it does not penetrate to the object, and then adding [with pnsti-] 
another layer of paper to strengthen. 

Draw. — When just moLst enough to be elastic or rather pliant. 

To eoitfrom paper mould. — To prepare the mould, equal portions of 
naptha and liipiid glue, mixed and put on fi'eely with a soft common 
sash-tool or similar brush. This will rapidly harden ; it is then fit for 
casting trom. 

To prepare mould Give a thin coat of common raw Unsee<] oil 

«11 over 1 pour on plaster in the onlinary way. 

Having tested the method aa communicnted by Mr. Atkinson, by 
taking a mould in paper from the cast of the Newton Stone, I prepared 
at the close of July, 1 870, to carry out my design on an extended scale tn 
the country. I was accompanietf by Mr. Burchett. Thelocalitysflerted 
WBfi the western division of Corkaguiny, in Kerry, of which l>ing]« 
is the most convenient centre. This region was chosen as being nt 
once the richest and the most fully explored field for inscriptional par- 
suits. It wasknownlome that, inothcrdistrietanlmoRtequallyrich, other 
inquirers have been, and are, successfully engaged in the discovery <A 
similar monuments — notably, Mr. Brash, of Cork, and Mr. Williams, of 
Dungarvon — and it was deemed better to avoid any interference with 
their labours, one great reward of which is the right to claim priority 
of discovery. 

In applying the proress to the various classes of inscribed monument* 
occurring in the Dingle district, it was found necessary in all cases to 
be provided with apparatus for carrying away the moulds, so ndaptrd 
to the shape of the objects as to preserve, aa fur as poaeible, Uieir 
•evcral contonrs and angularitieB. 

For legends extending along a continuous angle or arriss. a light 
cradle, mnsistingof two boards, sis feet long by six inches wide, hinged 
lengthwise, and adjusted to the angular opening by moveable cicnta, 
was found sufficient. For more complicated forms, apci-ially designed 
templets, made in card-hoard, were provided. On the i-are with 
which these were fitted to the aaliont and reentrant forms of tho 
surface, as also in some cases to convex and cylindrical outlines, rested 
much of the siiecess attending on (he operations. The paper em- 
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ft^oy«d was thick violet blotting, supplied by ITessrs. Cowan, D'Olier- 
f itrrrt.' 

Ejiring by these means socured moulds of many of the inaoribed 

frlbmcs oT the district, it was conddcretl advisable, before offering the 

■iKlIi'vtiuD to the Acailemy, to t«3t the feasibility of reproducing a mould 

■■in mcuL With this view the mould first taken from the ciflt of the 

■ XewtoQ Stone was put into the hands of Mr. Comcgie, an ingenious 

rTorkmsn of Mtsars. Boss and Murray, who returned it with a perfect 

tvprodurtion in white metal. Although the mould underwent no pre- 

limiDaiT process of hardening, it yielded its metal duplicate without 

ladng Its shmpnesB, and qiute satisfied me that the moulds taken 

in the country were strong enough, however slight in appearance, 

I to be converted without risk into permanent matrixes. 

Being so assured, I addressed to the Secretary of Council the follow- 
g Icttw: — 

"20, Xbrth Great Georgt't-itreft, 
Lablin, 2S/h Oeto&fr, 1870. 
" Dk4S Sm, — Referring to the Report of the Committeo of Polite 
_ ^t«ntiire of the 29th of May, 1869, and to the consequent resolution 
t Coiincil, of the 7th June, 1869, as to the formation of a museum of 
: from Ogham -inscrit)e<l monuments, I heg to state that being 
blignl ta sptmd the vacation of that year out of Ireland, I was un- 
' 'e to take anr step towards Uiu object proposed during the session of 
p869-70. 

" Bt'ing free from the necessity of going abroad during the present 
ir, and continuing to entertain the belief that, for the profitable study 
nf at least Ugluun legends, it is essential that a large number of examples 
ibonld bo brought together — while confirmed by extended ohser- 
Tatifln» in my conviction, that the authenticity of such examples cannot 
bs aeGUivd hy any means short of an exact reproduction of the 
da — I hare occupied myself during this autumn in procuring 
I of a considerable number of inscribed monuments, chiefiy of 

luuhls have been taken in paper, by a process which, 

•uch ohjeefci, is I bi'lieve Buhstautially new. They are 

if being reprwlucwl in plaster of I'aris or in metal, from which 

1 number of duplicates ran be had ; and will even yield 

ions in paper, direct, hut not without ultimate injury to 




method of taking these paper moulds is in principle the soma 

adopted in verifying the Crogban inscription in 1865,* and 

DkodillcAtion of the ' less troublesome and expensive process' re- 

Aeailemr i> indobt^d In the Ubumllty of odd of IU membeis, AiiilrdW 

" 1., hit % lar^ doTutioii of mouldiiis pnper, spedali; prepared unco 

flnl dcifriW. 

RcijrsI Iriib Acsdetu;, vol, iz. p. ISl. 
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forred to as in preparation in the Report of 1869, For carrying it 
out to ita present measure of success, I am mainly indebted to Mr. 
Burchett, head master of the National Art Training Schools at Sonth 
Kensington, and, threugh him, to Ur. George U. Atkinson, an Examiner 
of the same Department, who has been kind enough to fiimisli me with 
valuable suggestions both as to material and manipulation. 

" For the purposes of study, as well as for facility of arrangement 
and economy of space, casta in paper, of adequate strength, are mncli 
preferable to reproductions in plaster or metal. To enable the student 
t« give an nndividcd attention to such objects, it is necessary that they 
should be easily moved, so as to be placed in convenient lights and 
points of view. The difficulty of so dealing with heavy masses baa 
greatly detracted from the value, for practical purposes, of the in- 
scribed stones, which have, from time to time, been brought from their 
sites in the country, and placed in public and private museums. Any 
one undertaking the systematic study of such a collection, mast be 
prepared to move considerable weights, must work under various in- 
conveniences of posture, and submit to frequent interruptions depen- 
dent on changes of light and shade. The employment of paper dupli- 
cates, while affording entire freedom from these disadvantages, with tho 
additional facility of a surface possessing uniformity of colour, will 
also, it is hoped, dispense with the temptation to further disturbance of 
the inscribed monuments still occupying their ancient sites. 

" The possibility of obtaining any number of duplicates in paper, 
and of assembling, m one light and manageable coUection, examples of 
all the legends extant, leads me to hope that the Council of the Royal 
Irish Academy will recommend the Academy to accept Che donation 
which I propose to make of the original paper moulds of the inscnp- 
tions enumerated in the list annexed, as flie nucleus of a paper-cast 
Inacriptional Museum, on the understanding that the reproduction of 
the moulds in plaster or metal, and the conservation of Uieir casts for 
public study, shall be provided for by the Academy. 
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[Following the topography of the Ordnance Surrej Map, 1846.] 
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** I have the honour to be, 
**Dear Sir, 
" Your very faithful Servant, 

" Sakuel Febouson. 

*• To JoHW K. Ikoram, Esq., LL. D., &c. &c., 
*' Secretary of Council of the 
** Royal Irish Academy.** 

The Council, at their meeting of the 7th November, 1870, having 
resolved to recommend accordingly, I now have the pleasure to pro- 
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Bcnt to tlie Academy tho eevoral moulds above enumerated, together 
with: 

Ko. xxxn. Ifcwtou StonB, Abcrdcenabiro, Oghnm legend in pla«ter 
of Paria. 

So. xxxm. " DruidcB " Stone, Killoen Connac, (part of) do. 

No. ixsrv. Paper mould of Stone No. 1, la tUe Husoum of the 
Eoyal Irish Academy. 

No. 1L3JCV, Ditto, No. 5, in do. 

Ko, ssxTi. Ditto. of tie Non-Oghamic legend on the 

Newton Stone, from the plaster cast in the possession of the Academy. 

No. xxxvii. Ditto. of the Onhiim inscribed stone from 

Fortwiliiam in the County of Kerry, in the Museum of Trinity Collcgo, 
Dublin. 

In the enumeration of these legends, and in the references to them, 
I have employed Rom.in numerals to distinguish them from the atones 
in the Lapidary lluseum of the Academy, which are referred to by 
Arabic fignrea. 

The district around Dingle whieh has supplied the bulk of the 
examples, while extremely rich in saeh raemoriulB, is very sparingly 
alluded to in our annals, civil or ecelesiastical. The names decypher- 
able are, with few exceptions, quite unknown' to the student of 
our written annals, martyrologics," and acta. In drawing these un- 
ifontcd sounds and syllabic combinations from the obscurity in which 
their Ogham equivalents have involved them, we seem to be intro- 
duced to new communities and conditions of life apart from tho his- 
toric current. That these were, in the main, Christian communitiea, 
is tho conclusion to which most minds will probably be \(A, evon 
from the little known of them ; but to what epocli referriblo, null 
under what relations to other bodies and communities, are condn,- 
(dons for which, as yet, we can only provide the material of induction. 
Enough, however, is historically on record respecting the intiiaate 
relations Hubsistinj; in post-Itoman and untc-Patriciun tames, between 
Bouth Britain and South Ireland, to make it at least an allowable conjeo- 
turo that traces of tho^ relations, in other instances besides the cominini 
use of a peculiar alphabet, may appear among some of the older forma 
of these memorials. Such results would not be without nn historio 
e at least worthy of being sought for with diligence and 



With respect to the sitoa fi^m which the Kerry moulds have been 
derived, the collection includes — with the ciception of the Uoman- 
inatribcd stones at Itcnsk and near fiallyferriter — one Ogham legusd 
burit>d in the sand at Ballinrannip, on the shore of Smcrwick harbour— 
and two in the Cave at Aghacorrible, which, from their position, could 



< It will ba sEcn frain tlia letter nl Iha Bisliop of Liiopiifk (^pont) tLst thom 

nbacuritica ure regarded bj Biabop tirave* u incident to cortUD Imwa of ooiuUttC- 

lioD oWrrcd ia the fiiruiatiou of " Oglum UBOiti," and that, eubttacliidl;^. mH 
itro recogaiofible throngh tbeir dia^ieos. 
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It be tiad entire — evcrythiag in this class known to cxiet from tho 
eetom extremity of Corkogniny at Dumnore Head, to a line drawn 
am !Dnuidon mountain on the north to Lispole Bridge and the eea on 
le Bouth. Many other and valuubto memorials of the same class exist 
I the cast of thid line, onwaid to Camp, in the neighbourhood of Tralee; 
it these (save that at Camp, which, having turned out to bo both 
bi-Ungual," and " bi-literal,"wa8 of too great novelty and value not 
bo included) have been left to some future occasion, and possibly for 
ma other and more workman-like hauda to make available fur use 
tho InBcriptdonal Aluseum. 

The eoUection may be distinguished as regards tie method of 
iting into — first, those angular pillars, the comers or' arrises of 
constitute the stem line ; secondly, those rounded blocks, on the 
lOoth convex sides and ends of whith the digit* are ominged at 
wccnvc relative levels without any stem line ; and, thirdly, ono 
nnptu in which the stem line is inseulpted together with the digits 
the face of the monument. 

Xa to the tirst class, mast persons who have given a careful 
ion to our Mnseiun will be familiar with their appearance ; and 
Ditt, no doubt, will have observed that their shape has rendered them 
culiarty liable to damage by fracture. So much is this the case that, 
the twelve already in our Museum, it is questionable if any one can 
I considered completei while of tho number now added in paper of 
is cloflB, three only can bo referred to as presenting complete and 
feet legends. Not so the second and third classes. Their compara- 
Jy smooth surfaces have preserved almost all in substantially com- 
ets prcacrvntion. Of these some are inscribed incharacters having their 
dinaiy ftlptuibctic force ; others, or nt least one, in such characters, 
itk the introduction apparently of certain intercalated successions of 
BMHUUits, the vocalisation of which would appear to be efTected by 
ptOCOM of coalescing the antithetical groups, and conycTting them 
lb> stom-croftsing digits having vocalic values.' 

Of these ordinarily-conceived epigraphs, some, such fur example as 
(mmm maqi olacon — Curcitti — TH'a mtija maitai/ni — Uofeti maqqi 
tttini — imatimon — are easily deciphenible ; others are more, and some 
my mach more, difficult ; but all, I beliove, can now be rood with 
RuaOAblc certainty. 



Vft/nhi. Two pair* o 



SiHfi, Tho tnmpUIiun lo rotnpore Ormrh, daughtei of Boedo, one* queen of 
IbU nginD, nntDM ID tliD Chnlulsrjr o( St. Aniuew'a, but b«tt4>i known in a 
ant imuJiiBti*a field of Ulrrralurc, would be irtcnBlible, if a psiMir mould of th* 
hfnd, obligbgljr forwurdcd to mo by Colonel ForbM LmUd, wbilg UiU pupar ii 
mn thimigb Uio p^esJ^ did ant crlDgnU IaAj Mncbelh t« Ihr region of iludowt 
*IWCi«fiit8li««digitidlJrureDtl}- diapoted. 
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How little this waa the cubc, while tho legends had to be studied 
in the open air. in the disnsed burying-ground at Ballintaggart, may 
be judfteTl of by a reference to Volume I. of Mr. Du Noyer'a dramogi 
in our library, where five of the Ballintaggurt group tae, figured. It 
will be seen that In no one ease bas this accomplished artist succeeded 
in transferring the characftra in their textual integrity to hia porttbliow 
The difficulty in dealing with this class of Icgcnda tub dib has, indcKd, 
been insurmountable ; and I am not aware that any, even of the moat 
experienced draftHmen of such objects, has hitherto attempted to 
decipher more thim certain portions of some of them. 

As an example of this rounded stcroless class, as well as of tbs 
difficulty of securing exact copies of such objects, even by the mog^ 
learned and conscientious, I adduce a mould taken by the paper 
process from onothor Kerry Ogham, now preserved in the Hall of 
Trinity College Museum. Thisisthe Fort William inscription, whicU 
was figured by our late dear and revered acailemjc brother. Dr. Todd*' 
in vol. ii., p. 411, of our "Proceedings." It ia, I believe, the first illu*^ 
tmtion of a monument of this class to be foond in our publications aftw 
tho revival of Oghomic inijuiry amongst us, and has evidently beta 
drawn with acrupulous attention to accuracy. 

Even at this early stage of the ini[uiry, Dr. Todd saw the para- 
mount importance of exact texts, and, in his paper, presses eamestlf 
on the Academy to secure " the most accurate and best authenticated 
eoUcction of copies, or /oe »ii»i7« of the inaeriptions themselTcs," is 
preference to even " tho best eseays or theories for the explanation of 
the Ogham eharacter." It b instructive to read tho assurance that 
the accompanying woodcut is " an exact copy," coming &om one so 
competent to judge, and so strongly imprc3Be<l with tho necessity of 
judging rightly, and to compare with that statcnjcnt the paper-mould 
lately taken from tho original, exhibiting as it docs, amongst other 
less prominent discrepancies, the transposition hom the under to the 
upper-line scries of the penultimate tligit- group. 

Even where, as in the case of Dr. Petrio, learning and con- 
scientiousness have bad high artistic skill for their exponent, tho pencil 
in the opcn-oir has been unequal to a less difficult series of Ogham 
groups. In liis essay on " Irish Church Architecture" (p. 135), 
Petric has given a drawing of the pillar at St. Manchan's, near Kil- 
drum, on the rooil from Dingle to Eilmalkedar. As represented, the 
legend yields no pr<inounceabIc combination of sounds, tbe trausliterft' 
tien being 

Qim [ ']/cihaqfmffcttmaainianiii\_. 
This inarticulatoness rcsulta from errors mostly of omission, und 
all of a. minute kind. Tho moulded pa per -duplicate supplies the ovot- 
looked and retrenches the superfluous digits, yielding, not indeed tho 
name Manchan in any of its forms, but the name (apparently in the 
genitive) axsiLOCi, followed by formulas firniiliar to the eyesof Ogham 
students, but which I do not here attempt to explain. This Qmiht 
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ponding to Oic Quuiloegni aiihc stone No. 7 in tlie Museum of 

c Academy, and seemingly to the C«na/ryra of No. 7 oftlie Drum- 

_j(hui group) m.iy poe^dbly liars borne the Hgnomcn Manehan : 

V the Latin Monachu», in its various forms, was a favourite one 

J the adoptiral names eustomarily nasiunod by persona in roli- 

; Mid the eoniipiraous poidtian of the pillur, flanking a kind of 

1 avenue to the doorway of the stone rooled oratory, universally 

d St. Uanochan's, makes it unlilcely tbut it ehould Lave been 

1 to any but the founder. 
n justice to the iUuBtrioua scholar, to whose inaccuracies I have 
a no more tenderness than 1 hui'e extended to my own, it must 
mtiomed Uiat, twenty-live years ago, when Petrie publislied thii 
rvedly renowned essay, the cviUenee of fhe Welsh biliterals was 
wn ; and the pretensions of this class of lapidary letters rested 
! traditionary method of transliteration, wliieh, true though it 
> the key as sinec estalilialicd, hod in its results at that time 
to recommend it to the acceptance of Hcbolara acquainted with 
alas of monumentJil writing. 

I. brtter test of Pctrie's ateuracy is found in his drawing of the 

ipdou " in OrEeco-Koman or Byitantine letters," as he considers, 

ru9 (page 133), which records the name of Colum, and onco 

the name of Colum'fl lather and grandfather. Potrio must have 

stone raised ftvm '\\a bed and sufajeitedtoa most careful study 

■ lights, for his reading is (having regard \o the abrasions and 

> prca«nti>d by the legend) a surprising approximation to 

d cxae.t tuvMTiMj. Nevertheless he has failed to observe, 

• iwpcr-mould reveals on a oarefid insjieelion and in favorable 

it wbrtt he took for mel, the lust syllable of the lost name of 

'n tiiet, mre-, the introductory predicate to the name of 

) grmodfathcr; and that what follows, although no longer fiilly 

""lie, includes the mnains of what probably was a monogruni of tho 

L- of JIarin or some of its dirivativcs.' 

> also, notwithstanding the general buocoss with whieb ho has 

1 tlui tdpliaU't slJJiie at Kitmalki'daT, ongravcd on the samo 

, ilotm to the letter P.' a comparison with the cast Uisclo§es im- 

tiuiu more or leas notir«ablc in most of the remaining characters. 

re, again, ono cannot but admire the skill which extracted 

h from a surface so worn, and wluch from the weight and posi- 

ifth* stone could only he studied under a light unfarourablo to 

' (donire of some of the inscribed traces. 

I intcTt'sting conrideration suggested by this mould is to be 

reguids tho letter K. In Petrie's essay, thi» letter 

Mlhe form of F ; and, so far as tho top stroltc is concerned, 

' ^va priitd facit would seem to warrant it; but the pro. 

"i is eomewhut retrenched of its tipper member in his 
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drawing. Now, no instanoe liaa been found of the letter K in any 
iuBcrilxxl monument having the form hero given to it ; whereas, if ths 
top stroke be aacribed to tJio adjoininf; L, with which it equally asso- 
ciates itself, and if the upper member of the projection be eKt«nd»sl to ita 
real proportions, the result will eoirespond with a well-known but 
perplexing character, which, in Romano- British inscriptions, has tha 
force of N, but is found in Franco-Jforman legends with the power 
of K ; and this may hare a bearing of some consequence in deter- 
mining the force to bo ascribed to tbia same character, where it oocurs 
in a luthcrto undeciphered connexion in the last line of the principal 
epigraph on tho Newton Stone. Pointing in the same direction, it 
may be observed that some of the concluiUng characters have tha 
appearance of runa; and that the Z seems to baro been crossed by 
a horizontal stroke, which would appear to detract from tho high 
antiquity hitherto ascribed to this legend. 

This Kilmalkedar alphabet-stone affords on instmctivo illustration 
of the deceptiveJiess of worn inscriptional characters, and of tho illu- 
sory nature of those semblances of truth, which sometimes spring. 
directly from error, and may be reckoned amongst tho most penunous 
of her progeny. When Mr. Pclham occupied himself in making 
drawings of the inscribed stones in the neighbourhood of Dingle, for 
tho Collectanea of Vallancey, he included this alphabet-stone, which 
then stood in the open, amongst his studies ; but nustaking the per- 
pendicular lines of the Roman characters for Ogham digits, he intro- 
duced into the middle of the alphabet a supposititious Ogham Icgonil ; 
and (so delusive is untruth) these figments and nonentities actually 
array themselves without any volition of their author, in an order 
capable, with an almost allowable degree of adjustment, of yielding 
ou inti^Uigiblo and not inappropriate meaning, 

Laha hui cahla. 
" The bed of the grandson of Cubba," would be a welcome addition 
to the limited OeUamic vocabulary, and would not, so much as most 
other versions of Ogham toxts, offend tho proprieties of inscriptionsl 
language : but tlie answer to all such speculation is, thut the subjoc- 
matter is a mere phantasm and creation of a misconceiving appre- 



Even where opportnnitiea exist for indoor study and the uso 
of varied lights, error cannot in all cases be entirely excluded. Tho 1 
artist who has illustrated that wcU-digcsted and useful section of 1 
Sir William "Wilde's " Catalogue, "devoted to our collection of Oghoin- I 
inscribed stones, while successful in the transfer to his pages of one of I 
tho examples given, ban fiUlcn, in the cose of the other, into certain mis- 
takes of omiBsiou. The instance I refer to is the woodcut of the stons, 
atone No. I. in our collection, at p. 136 of the first volume of tho " Ca- 
talogno" of our Museum. Hero the paper-mould, besides eon verting tho 
fliitial a into m, discloses two crosses of that peculiar kind callwl in 
heraldry the Filfot, in which the ends of tlie several arms of a Orock 
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^■DM are rercrtol at riglit luiglca, from left to right. It is a fonn of 
Hmss frequent on the braetcates anil early iuiicriptional raonumecta 
^k Srandlaano. Its preeence on tlie Newton Stone inscription has 
Hd to many confident ansertionfi of the Pagan character of that 
Jftonnment. Theforreofthi! argument willbcmuchdiminishedby find- 
Rb|; it liere subordinated to an nndonbtcd ChnRtinn cross, and asaodatcd 
Evith aa Ogham le^nd which appears to bt- of a Christian character.'* 
I Without direct examples, it 19 difScult to conceive to what an 
■iKtcnt of iUusory BpeeulBtion errors, such as I hare exemplified, are 
pto{M>bIe of seducing the unwary inquirer. The mischiefs so occasioned 
IIb BiUApplieil onei^ and time spent in visionary epeenlation, wbero 
■m step is taken to verify the copies by actual inspection of the 
BiigtDalii, are ini^alculable. Pushed to their legitimate end, however, 
Hf trial liy actual inspection, they cure themselves; fur no illusion is 
Bfc pcUfd without the revelation of some reality. The cast from the 
H^itwton inscription, now upon the table, will illustrate what I desire 
Bb MtDvpy. The Kewton legend, one of the longest as it is the most 
BMnilt of nil known Ogham inscriptions, offers, among various pos- 
HpUe combinations of those groups forming the plexus, or loop, which 
■teras to have been introduced into it in anology to the Bunic knot, 
Hwading yielding the result " Fottarortiqqfrni-" Regarding thiapio- 
^■noDolly OS n reul result for purposes of comparison, the phrase upon 
^hi monument nt Llanpabo in Angleiiea(2 Cund., p. S7S), "Hie jacet 
^HftH^Wf PrydhaiH," "the piflar of Britain," is what natunUly 
^^^^HMAw primAfaei» analogue, hinting at the commemoration here of 
^^^^H^lrtio in his liny had been the {fotta) supporting prop of the 
^^^^Blttt person designated under the combination eortiqqerni. On 
^mfauuit luad. these vocables, by a different grouping, might yield 
tiie pbraae Foitacor tiqqtmi, having a sufScicnt resemblance to the 
Iriab Fttuttachoir T^eama, " hireling of the Lord," (a designation not 
MCMWuily to l>e n^ccted as repugnant to Rcpulchml language) to make 
it worthy, at least, of consideration and comparison with analogous 
tests, should such nt any time present themselves. 

Now, among Mr. Dn Noyer's transcripts, there is ono of tho 
Odtam-inacHbed pillar at Ballyquin, in the county of 'Waterford, 
ner« portion of the legend yields the combination Feitaqar, and tho 
nnibuity appeared at least sufficiently remarkable to give the Bally- 
faiB pilUr a well marked place in my contemplation an a beacon and 
tioMibhi finger-post to further exploration of the Newton mystery. 
I bait an opportunity of making a careful inspection of the Ballyquin 
iriOar in Joly of the present year, and found the legend to be 
Calabar mora firiqorh. 
Tbe Ffta^ar of my speculations flew 
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bat left m ie* Atad ft nfMCiesfit vfairA wiE, I Itape^ wdl nBpn^to 

ial«ittw»>i irf tbft iajpnluis: wirda b«r.«niiix ist^nul iinfaeOa— <4 
thilTT c>vtt;«i)uiiit. ta thid fMmmxiaar^ia, ot CttU^ tarn ■/ ftrrawt. 

Aa«th«r ^au /mtrnm*, t%haltA from tli£ auB£ tooRe. vfaich it 
VM Mj lot tA PAlow tilt iome mnAiierable time thiTKig& tfcc rty- 
BAlAfpeal qsAffOiiKr anm oa ft eompuixn of tJUAh^ ti tfane 
Afft W T ftjpi WTtb ft BAtii'jt of ««Ttftm Ci>nEuiL iucribcd *C^m%. b«b- 
tioLtA by IEmUm, ftiid K-tUiutnteti ia tii« " lnhKiilnii Can- 
bntaiiu." AmiMij; «tK«T ihiniftao-ItiTtuli ItgEnds ""■-"■"f is die 
M9i(kb«nrbMd '>< Pe&zoiUK, is one vhieb wcdu to R«d Simhi 
trmi. Tbu legrfld cirtftbtly luu ft qnesticiiftble ^teet: Imt cob- 
■dmiftjf that ftBADf; Ur. I>D Sajer't truumpts tbeie vms one— 
tlwt lyf ftpfnu^fttlT oDit at xht beat prMerrEd exftmptes ftt fidDiiilftg- 
Kftrt^wbo'ib jvMtA the T4c*bl«s RimwtM»tmmi, it seemed ftt kftat pni- 
deiKt to Bwftit ui opfKatanitr of compftiison. 

I ihtf^im, OB mj ftrvt riait to Sallintftg^ait. approarhed tlu 
ori^nftl with ft ranomij ftbarpened by the exp««tBti«a of *'™i'"e thia 
•ddhional link >a tlie chatn of South British and ikinth Iriih rmbi- 
blance*. The Ba]]iiita;;gNrt legend, however, set-n by a &ToiiTftbIe 
light, ftft/T iMnfe Ktodr Ai^\ax%A itwlf in the form Trim msqm mtmil*fm. 
Ht^e, while the illaiKTy niuiw of a near re«eniblance bt-tween Britiah 
and Iriiih f'innalaii in lapidary writing was dispelled on the one hand, 
BD additional and n-al eridui'w of the analogies of earlj British and 
Iriah names wa« reve«led on the other. The patronpuic Uailagni, to 
which may be added the rarioua forma of Talsgni, Dillagni, Corbagoi, 
Tadgagni, all fotukl in Iriah Ogham texts, has its analogue in tht 
Bonun-letterfid Maglagni of the Llaniechan monament. 
TVenaeattu hie jaeet Jiliiu XagUgni. 

Lot mo B(k tho consideration of our Irish scholara to a qaestiom 
which here wems legitimately to present itself: is the broad da which 
occur* M the termination of many of our Irish names — Brocin, Cron&n, 
ttill&n, Ac. — a softening of this kind of inspissation in older forms; 
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«Mf ■ in the plural; the form mnja, however, being, io any cose, a 
nort'l ulditioii to the Ofthomic Tocabulary. 

A siinilar disillusion awaited mo on the adjoining strand at 
Trabi'g. Hero, on tie margin of highwat^r, lies the often-illustrated 
block bearingthe name of Bruteeoi, and of the father of Bruaeeo», whoso 
nunr, whether it was Colic, or Calttoe, or Coliac (for there is soma 
obscurity in the penultimate group), may, in its infloctod form, cer- 
tainlj be rvgurded as a peuitive dependent on the preceding Maqi. 
Now. in the bi-tingual of Killeen Cormaic, a grammatical dependence 
Hwnt* to exist between the last won! of the epigraph terminating in 
•*, anil the aommencing proper name or names, terminating in o ; and 
•t an e*rly period of ray aequaintunca with Mr. Shearman's discovery, 
it occurred to me that here were indications, if supported by the results 
of cay conndenifalc induction, of an old Irish nominative in o». having 
k Ki)iutii,-« in 0, wliich might possibly furnish a new paradigm to the 
deelensional forms of the Grammatica Celtica. 

This stone of Bnisccos appeared to supply at least one example 
towmnla corroborating the inference ; for it had l»en carefully exa- 
Btinnl by a learned member of the Academy, who hod made it the 

Cat recent communications to this and other antiquarian 
Ho read the legend, 
: 



BrHiKot maqqi Cala 0< 



ooncdvcd he had detected in the terminal syllables an exclamation 
for the fate of Bmsoc the son of Culu. I was not prepared 
oMcpt this part of the legend in that sense; but regarded the name 
m l«sittmatc analogue of the British Sodvoc, and visited the monu- 
in the full confidence that it would confirm my impression of the 
awicauioDal forms suggested by the Eilleen Cormaic bilingual. I 
coofeM I was, at the moment, diMtgrceably undeceived. The object 
[NLrrocil may be delusive, but the pleasure of the pursuit is real ; and 
•nch ui [lie imperfection of the inquiring faculty, that one part? with 
MBio ivgrrt from an idea, however chimerical, which has for any length 
•ftiino brm tlie oompnnton of his thoughts. The ejqtcetcd o turned 
tnt to be an i, and 1 turned from the disappointing indentations with 
a muut" of the vanity of human wishes. 

•• Caliacus,"" however, which seems to be the true name so re- 
rMlcd,i« oaacecptablo addition t« the Hibemo-Britnnnie names of post* 
Roman dnto : fur it is to this period the name Bmsccos seems most 
inobHUy refcrrible. Mr. Brash haspointed out the Roman inaeription 
•t Lincoln commemorating Nominius Saeer son of Briaeoi, " Civis 
BoMtli ;" anil the name again occurs on pottery of the same pcrioil — 
BrMte F. — from Duutoeher on the line of Agricola's Wall, wliore the 
Mglun P. obviously stands for Fecit. 
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This piglum, and it8 meaning, induce onothor oxomple of a like 
nature with the last. Several ptecee of fictile ware &oni the sams 
locality present the maker's marks, accompanied by the contraction OF. 
(possibly ofUina or opwifcett^, as OF. Savetri; Patirati 0F.(Cn8tIccarT) ; 
OF, Vu!o.; OF. lucun; (Cramond}." This OF. appears to Iwtc 
its reflexion on some Ogham inscriptions, which are obvioaely, in 
part, at least, conceived on Roman models; as at Bridell, whoro the 
conclnding groups appear to read plainly, oudoeo fffeci ;" at Drum- 
loghon where, on the roof etono No. 7, the choracterH, as I conceive, 

espress the legend c««afc^#a maqi o ar eelwifiq feei, as recording tha 

erection of a monument for Kelu£c ; and [not to go onteide my own 
opportunitiea of verification by iuspcetion) at Ardmorc, where th« 
" Lugudeccas" legend ends with what eeems on independent OF.'* 
Now, amongst Mr. Du Noyer's drawings is one of the Ogham inscribed 
pillar on Brandon mountain, which poBsessed tho double attraction of 
presenting the word QrimiUr coupled with the syllable AF., wanting 
only a single notch to form another csample of the sarae eombinatioii. 
This word QrimiUr, or Cruimtlivr, had a peculiar interest from the 



■I Wilson, Frehist. Ann. Scot, p. 102, 

** Tha tmuliterBtJOD of the entire legend appears to run thui,r»<(n«f roffVau^MU- 
tJfUi,oi HiUaiagn>m(K, &c. H ere, whether arlla bo deemed part of ihe enBuing legend 
or Mparable from it. it it nuticeable as refleoUd in tho nelaoaritutaatgi of thcCiutle- 
tiiiuin legend (correcting Du Noyerin thecV). nndinlliowr(i9innina;Fii,&a-, of one of 
tho BoIliDta^iut group (Ko. xri). If sepaiuble, eompnniwith ■■*( or nit» ia mart 
triert M e piluarniiaiiatH atttraue, oftheTowyn inBcription, oquivoloiit poasiUr to 
marltau Itrifuimt ( f) emiaimo qimrla (aniH dirUlf) nila anamat mattr lumt, Co., 
and with ttthioTi the ■■ Sieur Eloy," or Brunswick Caslet (Eilk. Arch. Soc v., 4 N. 8., 
267, and Slcphens's Runio Monumenti, 378); giving rise to the coDJecture that ttetta 
■= apiti, or, possibly, tignim. If so, the verbatLon of the Bridell itone would soem- 
iitgly run, hlttla tagro hee (or urgrom «) cwtoea rffai. There was an Oudoc, Bishop 
ofliaadaffia the 7th century, irnoc, the reading ouHbt be miKi ifoiw, ^e., aai 
DocuBj a more eiament pereoaoge, bs the one intended. 

>* Assuming the pedigree prcaervcd in this legend (o be that of Declui's great 
grandfatbcr Lugdcch, it would show the ciistence of Christian ordera in the SoDthof 
IreUad four generations before DeFlon'i period, whatever that may buva bcaa. 
There can be Utlla, if aoy, doubt of tbs vorbstion of the Qnt two lines, Lufudiaat 
na^i Dalaii bigutgobi. iJofadiJ may be a pUf on tho Amic aai Miatit of Uie ^pcdigtoo 
which s^atn appear sorrobonted. though not with entire certainty, owing to a 
fracture of the atone, in tho anaei legvnil from the adjoining Cathedral (Mua. L«p. 
B. I. A., No. 4) : and bigaagfibi van hanlly be taken for bu^ thing but chore-bishop, 
in its Latinized form tifo-rpitcepiu. Whether Caqanajrea, in tho third Una, be ■ 
nune of humiliation of Doclon himself (duglan pfr mHlilhtMit, m tHiari jwism), 
is worthy of iaquirj. Seo U Blsnl tur uomma biiami aioptitpn la pm ' 
Ck/i'titni (ScTHi Areh., N. 9„ *ol- i, p. B) ; see sJso Oiy»M' Oretw&nw f of 
of tho Ballintnggart group (No. x»iij, a relrovetso reading, lint supported by 
tha direct eitunples, OtuDeli SmaaatrnM (Mas., Lap. R. I. A., No. 10) ; Si^ffloiai 
TiofallM (Mus. Kilk. Arch. Soo.) ; CarrtUeiita^ JTwu^mii fbut this U poanUy 
wmayij (Mas. Cork Insdt); Qmi»l*fi jrilumait {K.. I. /i.,fio. 6) i rWrciriAtut- 
diloracr (No. iiv), which all appMr formulaUd lo one metbodofcipreaaion. In 
this ronneaion i^nnder M'Oiuiia^i statement as to the prutioa of atignuUaing tho 
dcoeasej under Typtic Ogham forms of viUfloation. 
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inatioa given in the "Scnuu Cormaie," which points to a British 

" CTHimther, 1. c. tho Gaeliu of prethgUr. In Welsh (Cymric) 

■ prrm/fT : prrm in the Welsh is cruim in the Gaelic. The 

I then who were in attonUimce on Patrick when preacLinB, 

ley who made the change, and it is (to) premier that they 

D other words the Britons bronght the namo in the Welsh form 
mt», and the Irish, using c hard for the Welsh p, adopted the word 
in tho fitrm Cntimthtr, in which form we find it ascribed in our oldest 
eccJcatiutical dociuncnts to various eminent Presbyters, as distdnguished 
from other orders and degrees, ccclesisstical and scholastic. 

Fnon Stukes's note to his translation of the Glossary, at the placa 
trd. it would appear that this inscription had been submitted to 
Brg&ird, who had transliterated it CwimitirroM. Was then the af 
^P> Koyer'a ilrawing correct, or was it a miscopying for of, and 
~'' a having a separate meaning? or, as seemed probaMo 
IHed's reading, wos it a double miscopying for oa, and 
e preccdiuB groups? These considerotions gave rae an 
e to visit the Brandon pillar. It is not marked on the 
■nee Sorvey Uap ; and tho locality from which it is accessible, 
BUTKed on the Ordnance Map as Tyrtuff, is not known by that name in 
the ciH uit ry nt present, but by the name of Bollinahow, £rom whence 
m exccMvely rough and broken mountain rood leads through a dis- 
tanee of about three miles to the sito of a disused watch-tower on tho 
naitbeni shoulder of Brandon mountain. Here, at the summit of tho 
pOM, jvit where the mountjun track terminates, at u height of mora 
Uun SOOD feet aliove the sea, in a very wild and solitary scene, 
■taads. half buried in the bog which has grown np around it, tho 
OnimtJur monument. As I had expected, the termination was in 
M, attaatiDg tlic accuracy of the transcriber, whoever he was," on 
trhoM) mntfriol Siegfried had worked. A cross pat^ of the same form 
(wo would call it Maltese), as found on various other similar monu- 
BWilta of the district, is carved in shallow, almost unnoticcable inden- 
tolians on Uio face tind buck of the pillar, which is (trievousty 
DotTodal and woatherwom. It Eaccs cast and west. The legend 
QrimittrrtM is still clearly legible on the north-west angle. A second 
liiii) of Ogham letters, doubtiose expressing, or which once expressed, 
tlw name of tlie buried Preitbyter, exists along tho south-western 
■aglc Whether ixom the disappearance of digits, or from somo 
dMigaed inversion of the parts of tho namo, it has not yet yielded 
■By intelligible answer to my scrutiny ;" and a bruise received by tho 
BWoU in deicending tho mountain, so for detracts from its perfection 
H to moko tliis portion of it unreliable as an authority. 

Uore I would desire to say a fow words in extenuation of my 
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other letter ; and, alluring as the aasociation with the renowned aon 
of Daire may appear, wo uxaBt nut look for it in this part, at lca«t, of 
the legend. The contest has not yot yielded any reading agreeable to 
ordinary forms of sepulchral coromeinomtion ; hut, even without tha 
key fcLroished by the correlutiTe Latin, the reason of this deflciency 
bss hcen divined by a more penetrating Bagacity than mine. A. 
communicatioii which I have received from the Uishop of Limerick 
cnahlee me to preeent the true exposition of the Camp Ogham, in the 
language of ita legitimate author. The Bubjoined letter haa been 
elidted by an inspection of this paper, Bubmittcd, in one of the 
intervals of ita reading, to Bishop Graves. Biahop Graves' letter con- 
tains not only an exposition of the Camp Ogham, with several diaclo- 
Biircfl of novel and valuable matter (partly in elucidation of things 
obscure to me, and partly in correction of errors into which I probn- 
biy have fallen), but an announcement which will be received with 
lively interest in the world of learning, of the general conclusionB at 
which he has arrived respecting the form and Btructurc of Ogham 
proper names. 

" LiiuBici,yiinHiiry H, IS71. 
"Mr DEiB pEBoiJSOjr, 

" You were rightly informed that I had succeeded in deciphering 
the Ogham inecription on the Camp Stone, 

" In the year 1858, Archdeacon Rowan sent me a drawing of it. 
with a request that I would let him know how I proposed to read and 
explain it, but as I did not sncceod in rending it offhand, I laid it 
BBide. I had so often found my time wastt^l in attempts to decipher 
Ogham inseriptions which had been incorrectly copied, that I resolved 
to pronounce no opinion on thia inscription until I had eccn and felt 
it, or, at least, was in possession of a cost or good rubbing of it. Thna . 
I remained mlent while other more adventurous scholars omnaed 
themselves and our brother academicians with their attempts to solve 
the riddle. But happening, a year or two ago, to learn that thisi 
inscription had again attracted notice, and thinking that it was likely 
to bo made an occasion of putting forward views on this mbjoct 
calculated rather to retard than to promote the study of Ogham, I 
resumed the consideration of the inscription, having before me th» 
woodcut in the seventh volume of our ' Proceedings.' After a Uttla 
examination, 1 observed that this inscription, when the Ogham cha- 
racters have been so set before the eye as to assume their proper 
alphabetic powers, must he read, not as is usual from left to right, 
but &om right to left. Thus I obtained the reading : — 

'ConuneaccTTlocui Conupi,' 

And I did not hesitate to identify the two names with connaio' 
and conpoi. With respect to the former, I am now inclined ta 
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I coafidcutly ; but about tlie lattt^r thoro can bo no doubt. 
> rcmarkublc, considering that the stone was found very 
t Conrce, ought, perhaps, to hnrc etunulated me to com- 
^^ it to the Academy, even tliough it hail only been in 
e of u few lines. But I desired to ex-imino the stone myself 
bitfoTP 1 renturi'd to publish any description of it. The peculiar 
Labours and anxieties of these laet two years have unfortunately 
left xuu uuablc to aocoraplish this deai^jTi. Tow discovery of the 
Latin legend on the stone ia a most important one. To me, cer- 
tiu&ly, it n more sutisfactory than it ean be to those who still cherish 
thf old-fiuduoiicd theory ss to the primeval antiquity of the ()gham, 
■mil think to rcud in our inacnptions something a great deal more 
iiit«n«tii)}; than a few proper names. 

" I have met with other Ogham inscriptions which must be read 
badnrards. For instance, the Oghnm in the Colophon at the end of 
wStoirc MS. OoBpolof St. John [see "Proceedings of the K. I. A.," 

1 _! _ ««g_J 




not the eljghtost doubt thnt the Ogham word should be 
not SoniD ; and I hazard the conjecture that DtNos is the 
n' of Dimma, the Scribe of the MS. Gospels, known as 
of Dimmn," in the library of T. C. D. In coming to this 
I am mainly guided by the Bimiiarity of the hand- 
le is another back ward- writti^u Ogham inscription on one of tho 
HttUDontiU stones figured by I'etrie at Clonmucnoise. I annex a 
voodcttt at it ; — Here tho word bochc is written backwards. But the 

instance which 





title CnH 
ondthfecCoi 
Thefractnro 
top of tho 
depriTes w 
few strokes ' 
would hayi 
bled OB to q 
the two pi 
the itucriptS 
"Itmoyb^ 
provoking ta 
see this fiii 
nounoemesti 
by otiiets 4 
AcadeiOTttfj 
I which hwra 
I known to 1 
I yean, Bad 11 
holdtobeofj 
importanM I 
branch of ti^ 
logical Btn^ 
for this I hi 
one to hUnl 
I myself. Z ■ 
havo doosj 
I wisely if I H 
forth, eren J 
briefest aaj 
fngmeataxfi 
the leading i 
which I hi 
rived at. 'B^ 

who know the pleasure of doini; thmga completclj, and the p 
turning out Imperfect work, will ut least make some atlowonoo i 
In any cose it is satisfactory to me to sec you conciirring in, or tf 
approKimating towards, the general conclusions which I have ri 
edly stated in the Academy ; and in which I differ from the 
mojority of those who have written about Oghams. 

"One of the rules of deciphering which you have correctly ad 
is the indentifi cation of the final ai/HU» with the Irish dn. I 
I completely established this. 

"I add woodcuts of two of the inscriptions which yon have a 
in your paper, to prove that I hnd not fallen into the * ' 
, which your examination of the monuments has saved y"" 
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East, near Dinglo,' bearing the 
insoription Baraccos 
lUOQi Cauaci, I have 
to observe that firus- 
ctis appears in the Book 
of Armagh OS the Dotno 
of a Presbyter, onliun- 
ed by St. Putriek. 
Caluccs,! feel Boro, ie 
neither more nor less 
than the latinized 
form of C'EALLtcH, It 
very rommoa name. 

" I read the other 
inscription as you do, 
Tbia Uacua Uailig.'ci. 
and translate it as the 
IDS of Maoilon. 
r^ht, piThups 
wo have here nneient 
plural forms. But the 
philologists must be on 
their guard against 
being mislc<l by the 
pcdnitry or affectation 
of the Ogham writer. 
This intefpretation is confirmed by the ap- 
pearance on the monument of a cross, each 
member of which is trij!d. On the point of 
Latinizing I might say a good deal ; and I 
am prepared to find yon more inclined to 
Dgrce with mo than you were when you 
entered upon this investigation. I adhere 
to the views which I originally propounded 
on this subject. 

' ' I. That the Ogham was not n primitive 
alphabet intended for common use. but an 
artificial and cryptic one, invented by per- 
sona certainly ac()uaint«d with the Latin, 
and probably with tho Runic alphabet. 

'• II. That the Ogham inscnptions were 
not intrniietl to he easily read and understood, 
even ot the time when they were put upon 
the moDiimentt<. A man's Ogham name was 
not the name he commonly went by: but 
formed from it according to certain mles and 
methods. 
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" III. That those rules and methods had regard — (1) to theoctnnl 
nature of the Ogham charactt'r ; (2), to the pronunciation of the uaiuoa; 
f 3), to the partiality of the Oghiun writere for Latin and Gruek formB. 
(The final 08, ib not an ancient case-ending aa some have supposed.) 
" rv. That some, possibly many. Ogham inscriptionB will remain 
undecipherable. 

" I hope when I go up to Dublin at Eastei to be able to give somo 
houra to the examination of your paper monlda and paper caata. The 
use of them will save the Ogham student much fruitless labour. At 
the same time I must check over my own drawings and woodcuts. I 
thinlc I hare all those enumerated, in your list, and about 80 more- 
" Believe mo to be, 

My dear Ferguson, 

Yours very sincerely, 

' ' Cn-UtLGH LiKElUCB. 

" P.8. — I ought, in honesty, tosaythat I eannotagreemthyou o» 
to the general nature of the names on these Kerry Oghome. Yob any 
they are not like vhat we find in ' Annals, SJartyrologica, and Aota.' 
I think, on the contrary, that I can account for nearly all of them. 
Toko the following oa a remarkable instance : — I mention it becoow 
you have noticed it on your paper. 




" Here we have Dloinuna Tllacui OUjcon. The names can be idw- 
tified without trouble, and we acc-m to find a footinjf in an early part 
of the field of Eeclesiastical history. 

" Oucav was giandiather of St. Brendan ; and Uaoineakii iraa tli« 
Bishop attached to St. Brendan's Monastery at Clonfert. He died in 
the year 57 1 (Tigh.) Olacon is plainly the genitive of Olchu." 

I desire first to express my thanks to the Bishop of Lim»rifk for 
allowing mc to enrich this communication with so valuable u l^tvr ; 
and next to confess that in opening the subject in the manner I hare 
done, I left a great deal unsaid which I proposed to reserve for ftirliier 
nommunicntions, and my reticence in resiiect of wliii'h seems to hnvc 
led to my apiwuring less acquainted with some of tlie topics thiu 
intrmliiccii than T reatlv nra. 

With the course of biiekword reading 1 have been long fi f i l ipr ; 
and my tuilure t* decipher the whole of the Brandon legend eor- 
tainly did not arise ft-om any mglect to test the i'»in))iiiatteoB in 
their inverse order. 1 venture, in addition to the- examples citctl 
by Biiihnp Gmvc«. fo refer to a very singular inKlndce of otudird 
"liscuritr of this kirn), found on an inscribecl stone now in the 
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Unseam of ttie Acudcmy, which appears to hare been contrivtil 
io exhibit a ilouble uiTersioa within tho compass of one word. 
ThiB \a tho legend on tho Agliab stone, No. I, already referred to an 
liaring, although associated with supposod Pagan crosses, a Christian 
eignificotiDn. It is one of those on whiob much ingenuity and loom- 
I ing were exercised in the earlier stages of Ogham investigation, and 
^ to which we ore indebted for the reference to the Wratcept, showing 
^the ipkin (which is most probably the croBs-likc character x), 
a tho force of p. Taking the legend to stand thus — 




^ 



ir 



I-Uh 



read accoi^lingly, apilogdo. fiafore going urther, let me 
corrobomte the presumed identi^ of the x in this ease with the 
tpkin initiippowLT. I have mentioned the agreement of what remains 
of thi* Crickhowel Ogham with the correlative Latin TurpiUi iriluni 
jUii DuHOfati iejaeit. The Ogham equivalents of the t, a, aad r aw 
dirti&et, and the place of ;> appears occupied by the i, with no traoo of 
■njf (ub-linear digit immediately foDowing. We then discern tho / ; 
■od afUr a space, where posubly the remains of ftiaqi will yet appear 
on a eaA being taken — for the stone is t»> placed as to he hardly eon- 
■nltahlo otherwise — obtain the d and, ut least, one n of the Latinized 
JhtHHtai. Hence arises a persiiaeive argument that the x on the Crick- 
howel monument is the aometimes-zi-sDimdiDg tphtn of the Urarrept. To 
Trttini to the Agliah stone, it appears, un moulding it, that the penulti- 
I nuteandaDtc-penultimategroupshaveoriginuUyconstitutedoae. Three 
loftte digits ct-rtaiuly cross, and a-&acture accounts for the non-ap- 
' ' of portion of the fonrth. These digits, therefore, instead 
uld sound $t. This rectification, however, would only leail 
Uogdo to apilnnto. But in investigating a curious branch of 
', touching the eniplo)inent ofmouogrums in those legen<ls," 
iduction of u eanlinul digit dividing the course of the reading, 
9 to have been one of the artifices of the engraver. In such 
I the digit scrnng this purpose may be observed to be nmrked as 



ocoum^nco of monogntms. vompoMd at biad-Tonet, or Ranio tij/la, in 

Sions. prcpoiM ui to look liir onabgoui fomu in Ogliaiii. I inattnm 
nindOlafur, llg<ired(p. 4T)iii"Biportfor ISSflarilio Royal Society 
* of Korthetii Aniiqnuin,'' in tho fint of which tbo ruoei, beaidoe boing oil of the 
Mtan> of a^lo. r«il bkckwDrds. 

Tbo Bonummii which woou to giiro m ■ kc; to the axiilfitco of aimiliLr glyplical 

HinUa in Oshsm writing, exist* ut Vicanlovn, or Tyvorin, in the parijh of 

OBuyrin, in vm oxtrcmB wot of Kerry. Tbo papot-ciut ii No. ii. in the prMen- 

tatioB. Tjvoria ligTuSoa Ihc IIuiuo of^Mauriu, or Miuy ; nnil tho grave of Maurin 

I U potnlcd oat nou tbo tIIIird. 

I OnlboeMtfmrKaofapulu-itono,noKat tbDhcadorthogrnvCiOrhtttocairn, is 
I KalptBrod a Idtiu crou, and on thu wcatoni mc two gionpi of carving, ono over tbo 
I tllliT. The ujiprr pccicDt* a pccuhat amnncmcnt of ilmi^ht linra, and Iha lower n 
* ' aliim of KomaiKWiiiP chonutprt. in whirb art plainly rccngnliable tbt 
t.n(th>n>me Uom. 
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exceptional by somo peculiarity of indication. Now tlio tpMn is ex- 
ceptionally only the erjuivaltmt of p, and if it be hero taken a» the 
turning point, and if the reading, resiling from that point, be cfln- 
ducted back again from the other end, we arrive at the expreadon of 



In Hob upper Ggnre we discern ■ vertical Bicm-line. asKioiated with rertaiA 

horuonUl digits, three of which are carried oontianoiuly acrou it, and two ofwhiok 

nrs, ntthepointof croBung, diacootinuDUB. Five 

dijfita croasiiig s stem-line contain, in Ogham, 't?"!''''^iiK!h*-'iwr'-i 

llie five vowels and five stem-croseine coiuo- ,^ ^mSmES^^'lr'^ 

nunti, and iniJude all the elements of the name .'"^ "^^TT^^^^»- V 

Maria; but. witioutBomeindicatiODOflhopoinl ,/f- , ,,^'''/"'''' '*"" 

lit which the commDorement of each letter is 

to be Bought, there would be notliiiig to limit J 

iUe sequence of combinatianB, or to prevent anj ^ 

reading being extracted, which coiud be madi! 

up of ail these ten phouetic elements — obvioiul}' 

B range of selection too wide for any certain aig- 

niflcunce. In eitmcting the word Maria from 

the Bomanesque groap, we have to recar again 

and again — as is constantly llifi case itt treating 

sigla — to one limb of a particular leHn", as an 

elommt in the composition of the othen. In 

this ease it ia the M which serres to complete 

the other elements of the R snd A. Aasuming 

the Ogham group lo be a rtilectiou of the mu. ' 

nograin, we are led to adopt the first digit, la ^ 

oorrespandiDg Xo M. The second will stand for 

A; but the remainder will be insufficient lo 

miikB up S. What, then, ia to be done ? Let 

n» aet on the biul given tiy the monogram— 

ii?tura from the discontjnuoua digit, and com- 
mence anew from the lefL llere ipcUiiig for- 
ward, the R will e:ihnust the )^roup ; the ittura 

back, giving I, will exhaust it a weond time; 
and reading forward once more, the Urat diseon- 
tinuoui digit will complete the legend in A. 
But here are two ilisconlinuoiu digits, The 
obrioiu eaggeelion to account Tor that arrsngc- 
mcat is, that the monngntm is meant to read 
from eitJier end. Examples ace not wanting of 
disguised Ogbam namee reading outward to- 
wards either end from the centre ; and this 

would seem but a varielv of the same trick of conitructioD, The group ( 
the Romanesque epigtnpti on the Newton stone sppmn ta be an uuOogous G 

But, it mxj be sud, theae are Tery large results to infer fVom what looks nice a 
more pine of square pattern-work, because it is found associated with a Boman- 
eeque monogram, in which the lottora M, A, and H arc grotesquely indioated. If 
•omrthing analogous to the di^t-figure were nut found associated wiUi other forms of 
the Marian monogram, this would be so; and no more could bo claimed for the read- 
ing above suggested, than such credit or discredit as might properly attsich to 
a proUemnlicai eonjedure. But the rarring of Tyvoriais, in all its mainobainoter- 
isui^ found again associated with h form of tho name Maria, at Kinard 
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e word epo*toli; and this is the propose on which I gronnde'] the 
I aUti-mont that the ^fols on the Ajtlish stone are aasoeintwi with un 
t Of;hnm Iii)icnd probahlj' of a ChriFtian character. 

Bnt wliilc 1 had prosecntcd this tind other hranches of the iiii(iiiry, 

[ (tnT*s in vol. ii. of ths " ProceedingB of tbe Ac 
[ •wproduced. 

T Hon, ittociafed with the Ogbua equivalents 
t at Mariamm, it a dgUTC, which Beems, at fint 
I vght, DHtrelj geometricBl — ■ eqnore divided intu 
I foMi a^utrN — the upper pur of which are agun 
[ •obdiTidid into four iquimB retpoL'tiicly. "Hiiu 
I tliererMaltt in Brran^ment, in tho upper psir, 
I of B nR^hJ line, crossed b^ fire digits, of irliich 
I die aceond End fourtl) are distinguished b; not 
I bcinic (•rtifd below the laleral boundmy, while 
f tbtfot, lliird,and fifth, cxtendtotholimitofthc 
ining tquare. Assuming Ihcso In hs dia- 
1 Oghun digits, and that the aborter liace 
like the disconlinuoua digits of the Tfroria 
Bple, an intended as the turning naLrila nfthe 

, Ihe Mine reading, vith H rapacity 

Wr ■ipreasug the addilionsl paver of n, la 
tapabU of 1*^1^ eitractcd, ■□ as to produce all ii 
tkeUmenUof Jfartani; If, then, the reUucIed H 
HgtA of the KinanI moDumi^nt show the reading |! 

"ad for the Tyroria design to be probable, ' 

t boUi mar reasonably fa« taken for mono- 
" oar h" inferred that in monogrammatie 



Ufhaa oDmbinatioiu certain digits, diatingnished 

4raw<be rest b]'M>me peculiarity of foniiation, or 

B»ta>w i >», vera used as turning points, ao tu 

'ifafe; of the spelling. Anuming this to be so. 

A wiU Ml ^pear irrational, if, when we find n 

■bnjw diuft, for example, fn the midst of a group 

tt bnNdlf-incise^ eharBctcn, which refuae IJi 

—^-" uiT pronounceeblo reading, we should try 

will be th(! effect of reading up to the eartU, 

reanming from anotber point. 

tone Ko. S, in the Academy's coUeotion, 

thia aoggcation. It comes, I hare bem 

. from a rath, cava at Ballyhank, near 

Th* papcr-niould has, I bcliore, rendeied 

jeiiption. so far at il is conceived in the 

way, L(uti'>l'> '"T the Hnt timo, yielding the 

' TU— lu^nd in itself snffl. 

as pointmg to eoutb British 

in*. But what ws* the name 

igere so commnmoratwl it re- 

Uieapplicationoru further kcy.lorlisi lose 'rbenaineheginawitb 
group of five lub-linear digits, the centre one of which ia ver}- deli- 
1, as compucd with the pairs Banking it. Tbo flnt and loat of tbc«e pairi 
. would aound / ; the middle digit i ; and the wbolo group H : but Ihr 
nidfaf M abnonaiy neither albl nor an. Let us try the rffoct of renigniEing the central 
dJ|J(Mk sank, reading up to it, and reoonunenoingfrom theUft nswas Jonein llic 
Tyroria asjunplo. The llnrt step yields aJb, the second m, = Alian, a name which 
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with enough of bucccsb to make me familiar with tho presonce of 
various puzzling devices for obBcuring the reading, I had, by no 
means, amrrd at nny knowledge of general laws governing the 
application of these artifices to particular proper names, as Bishop 
Graves appears to have done ; and I accept the warning ogoinRt 
adopting such forms as grammatical case-endings as a piece of new 
and valuable instmction. 

Assuming, then, that we are rightly guided to a backward reading 
of the Camp Ogham, by its Latin context, as far as Cununi, it ii< 
obvious that the Ogham equivalent completes itaclf in the characters 
U, and thus seems to become, in its turn, a key to the purposes of the 
inverted i [xl in the middle of the epigraph, which now looks as if in- 
tended to be read not only as a siglum fiimishing the prostrate \ at 
fieit, hut diatributively, as the final letter of both members of the 
phrase ; in which point of view it will not foil to attract the attention 
of scholars outside the limited circle of those who interest themselves 
in Ogham lapidary writing. 

Cimunie, I may observe, may be compared with the eunilli of one 
of the Bumham group (No. iv.), the duplication of the syllable wt 
being one of the same class of intentional obscurations, exemplified in 
numerous instances, notably in the Maumanorig legend, which ap- 
pears to read antneolololnaililler, seemingly an inversion and pho- 
netic puzzle for Colman ailiter, i.e. Colman the Pilgrim. 

It is the singular fat« of this Camp legend that, expounded as it is 
now presented, it still associates itaclf with the name Cwi, of which 
Conuri may he considered the genitive ; — whether or not the son of 
Daire will probably continue a subject of differing opinions. 

The satisfaction I experience in being honoured with Bishop 
tlraves' communication is mingled with the regret which a later 
and less able investigator must experience in finding that he has in- 
trudod on ground already pre-occopied and better explored. But it 
may possibly conduce to the letting in of still more acceptable 
aditional light if I. indicate the directions in which I hare hitherto 
prosecuted my own inquiries. They have led to much comparison, 
and, aa I have told the Academy, to the pursuit aa well of many ignra 
fatui es of some substantial results. These results have for a consi- 
derable time been defined in my contemplation, as material for essays 

1. On the occurrence of Latin Formulas (m« Not* 13, 14) ; 

2. of Monograms and PolygramH(l9); 

3. ofliterol and syllabic Duplications {tupra) ; 

4. of Iterat«, or characters serving as terminals and initjals { 1 8) j 

Sevatal BxamplM eiitt of siich mocptioniU digit* btpreidaieJ will olhcn of the 
ordinary Idod j »oiiietiroB» in Ihe fonn of minnKultg, m at Kiileun Cormaic ; wnto- 
times in the fonn of fmiui, u in llio aboTe exainpli>, on the " CoriUri" atone in 
the Cork Institution, and nn oae of the Eoovounorp legends, depouted in iha 
Brilitli Muaeum ; and Eometilnea poambly, ■■ wonld appear fiom the eiunnla in th* 
text, in the ronnofcinoneoritieieeiitiaDilpoTus. 
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fi. of Antitbeticals, having the power of their oppoBitea (4); 

6. of Inversions and Dispartitions oC proper names {lupra) ; 

7. of Names of humiiiatioa (14) ; anH 

8. of the Vocalization of seemingly iiouaonontal tests (8), in Ogham 
inscriptions. 

I have appended to this paper, orifnnally dedgned to deal ooly with 
technical details of trunseription, but which now presents substan- 

»tisl additions to the theory of interpretation, some examples, in notes, 
of acvcml of thehranchea of inquiry indicatetl. In these I have used 
:Bone bnt such texts as I possess in the form of castti or have myself 
iDoolded or traced on the stone. I would have desired a larger field 
of obeerv&tion, but finding the total number uf tests for which I can 
Riuwer tram casts and personal inspection, to osraed eighty, I have 
Uionght it bettor to communicate snch results and su^eations towards 
rHOlte, OS my knowledge enables me to do. 

I also annex a tabulated pricui of readings &om the moulds of 

Oghum texts presented. No. xvn. [third in the BallintAggart group] is 

■tlie only one which appears too obscure at present for admission into 

U«t, This obscurity dot-s not arise from any obliteration, the 

_ and being quite distinct in all its parts [axetriffi) ; but the resnltii 

i>(wh«tbcr it be read directly, retrovcrsely, inversely, from cither end to 

"'ex, or convenicly to either end from it,' and in whichever of its reeog- 

d &irt«a X be ti^cn) present no probable expression of sound. There 

ime ground in six. (No. 5 in the same group) for ascribing to 

* its other forces, the power of n> initial; and I have ventured, 

n tmuJ iterating that legend, so to suggest. Instances of one character 

KtMerring even a greater number of sounds are not wanting in other 

B'pJtaaetio syatcfas ; and if x here were deemed n initial, and the sppa- 

lltnt / taken distributivcly as lb, the name Maelbrilti would emerge ; 

Kiwt nch a division of grouped digits seems inadmissible, and has 

^ovhero been resorted to in liese expositions. Ap\j»toli'] patri might 

o br evolved, but in what seems an impracticDble combination. 

Cnivfully as the following transcripts have been made, I do not 

« that they will, in all cases, prove wholly esempt from error. 

'e accession of new texts,anda wider field of comparison, we may 

it characters to be replaced, and doubtful constmctions to be ri.-- 

• faturc recognised forms. In the meantime, they will suffice to 

I general view of the nature of the material available fortius 

U vanch of paltcographio study. 
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" 8. Worda formed by insertiiig air,- our, w .* 

dairet, ' to tliee,' Ir. deit. 

duirih, ' to tiiem,' Ir. do^. 

iawvb, ' to yon,' Ir. duU. 

daurun, ' a fort,' Ir. rfu». 

dwvnad, ' to close,' Ir. dinad. 

anduirt, ' yeeterday,' Ir. omf^ (Old Jr. iixM). 

anduiriu, 'to-day,' It. andiu (fililr. indiu). 
' ' Examples of words formed by anbstitntiiig one letter for another 
are: — 

t for t or th : 

earosar, 'fringe,' It. eorrUutir. 

braiaeh, ' buttermilk,' Ir. hlathach. 

muin{ro)»ar, ' family,' Ir. muintw; 
and others, perhaps, but I have only one example of each. 

" A third species of this artificial production of new words is, per- 
haps, exemplified by 

ferim, 'true,' Ir./lr. 

timm, ' fire,' Ir. tme. 

loisi, ' with hiin,' Ir. Uit. 
' ' The manufacture of new words by the addition of a syllable was 
called /onno/aij. Where a letter only was added (e. g. teim ' fire,' from 
the Old Irish ten), the process was termed doichned. See the pre&ce 
to the .^mra Choluimehille, in the Lehor-na- A Uidre, and H. 2. 16, 
where also eennachrot is given as the name of the process of fabricating 
a word by substituting one letter for another, e. g./eneha* for $encka: 
" The Chevalier Nigra, referring to the DiiilLailhne, writes as fol- 
lows : — ' Nous avona eu Pigment, dans le Yal-Soana, un jai^n sem- 
blable fabriqu6 sur la base d'nn patois qui a conserve bcaucoap 
d'elemens cettiques.' It is highly desirable that some specimens erf 
this jargon should bo published, and that the circumstances under 
which it ia used should be clearly ascertained." 
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XII. — Om & ViHT TO THK A.irDixiHBSE " Home," Pobt Blaib, Abda- 
nxv IsL^ROB. By W. Ball, B. A., Oeologtcal Survey of India. 
(Wilh Plate IV., Pol. Lit. & Antiq.) 

[Head NoTemher 13, 1871.] 
\v the following paper I Ao not intend entering into any general 
amount or history of the Andaman Islanders, but shall simply confine 
myvelf to a description of a viait which I paid to the "Eonie"e8ta- 
blishedby theOoverament of India, in connexion with the convict 
BetU«ment at Port Blair, for the purpose of commencing the civiliza- 
tion and inspiring the confidence of the hitherto untamed aborigines 
of the Andaman Islands. 

On the 8lh of Aagiiat, 1869, in company with Mr. Homfray, who 
Is in charge of the Audamunese Home, and Assistant- Surgeon Currun, 
I started from Viper Island, in Port Blair, to visit Port Uouat and 
the Uome at Mount Augusta. 

Close to the landing-pLice at Homfray's Ohflt there is an old 
kitchen midden, inwhieh the valves of oysters, Arcasand Cyrenas, were 
ttbondant. 

Ur. Homfray told me that the present race of Andamane.se do not 
eat oysters — a rather singular fact, and suggesting the possibility of 
there having been different inhabitants of this part of the island at 
wMoe former period. 

The road to Port Mouat runs along by the eide of a mangrove 
swmmp, in which Cyrrnai abound. These molluscs are eaten by the 
Andamanese, and the valves, in consequence of their sharp edges, are 
uMx) u fubstitut«s for knives. 

Shortly after arriving at Port Slouat. we started in a boat for 
Mount Augusta. As we approached the shores near to which the 
Bome i> atuat«d, a swurm of little woolly-headed Andamaneso struck 
into the waves, and, swimming and diving under and about the bont, 
■o accompanied us to the shore. 

On reaching the Home, we found that out of the 200 individuals 
wba were sud to be availieg themselves of the shelter and the ration 
of 3 Iba. of rice per head per diem which Govorument gives them, 
the gitster portion of the mon had gone out in their large canoes to 
■eotber pan of the island to hunt for pigs. 

The sight presented to our eyes on entering the Home was a most 
iiagnlar one, and one not readily to be forgotten. At intervals along 
both aide* there were a unmber of family groups, variously occupied. 

Some were boiling rice ; otliers were engaged ill cooking pork, 
which they effect by placing small strips in a hollow bamboo, which is 
then laid on the fire, and the meat, when scarcely more than varmed, 
taken out and eaten. 

Mr. Homfray assur^^d rae that the Andamanesc, so far as he know?, 
B*»«T eet meat in an acluiUly raw condition. 

*■ ra>tt — VOL. It, iKO. ir,, poi. lit. «»o aktiq. £ 
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Of the men present is the Home, seveTal were smoking — that being 
one or the few accomplishments they have learnt from their contact 
with civilization. Calcutta poio, which is the Aadamanese name for 
tobacco, is in great demand with them now. After a little prelimi- 
nary shyness had worn off, they did not hesitate to search our pockets 
to Bee if we carried any with ub. 

The simplicity of the clothing arrangements of the Andomanese ia 
well known, the elaborate toilets of civilization being represented by a 
leaf, which is worn by the women aiiapended from a girdle of ratan 
or pandanuB fibre. Sometimes thia pandanuB fibre ia so beaten out aa 
to form a bushy tail. 

Of the various ornaments worn by the women, none seemed more 
extraordinary than the skulla of their defunct relatives, festooned with 
strings of shells, which some of them curried suspended from their oecks. 
(See Plate IT, Pol. Lit & Antiq.) 

Those who had recently lost relatives were in monming, which 
consisted in their being shaved, and covered from head to foot with a 
uniform coating of white clay. Non-moumera were more or less 
adorned with red clay. 

Several of the men were amusing themselvea manipulating, with 
pieces of string, the puzzles of the cat's cradle. Trivial a eircumstanoe 
OS this at first sight appears to be, it ia really one of some importance, 
as it may be used as evidence in favour of a primitive connexion be- 
tween the Andamanese and races inhabiting the Malayan Archipelago. 
Mr. Wallace found the Dyak boya in Borneo more skilfol than himself 
in the mysteries of cat's cradle. He says, regarding this accomplisfa- 
tnent — " We learn thereby that thetjo people have passed beyond 
that first etage of savage life in which the struggle for existence 
absorbs the whole faculties, and in which every thought and idea is 
connected with war or hunting, or the provision for their immediate 
necesBities." These remarks cannot be applied with the same force to 
the Andamanese, whose rank in the stale of civilization is lower than 
that of the Dyaks. 

Mr. Homfray pointed out one old woman who, he said, possessed 
great influence over the tribe, and acted as arbitrator in all disputes. 
tlnttl the rule was enforced in the Home of making those who cams 
to it give up their bows while remaining there, quarrels not onfre- 
qaently led to two parties being formed, who discharged their arrows 
at one another even within the walls. A man on either side being 
etruck was the signal for a cessation of hostilities. 

Notwithstanding such outbursts, the Andamanese possess great 
affection for one another. Almost every one who has written about 
them has home witness to this trait in iheir characters. 

I had proposed for myself one subject upon which to make special 
inquiries on the spot : this was their method of making flakes of fiint 
and glass, which they had been reported to mnke nso of as lanceta. 
My attention, however, was so taken up by other subjeetB of intarest 
that I should have forgotten to investigate the point, had it not for- 
tunately happened that ou reaching one of the family groups I 
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observed a voman engaged in making flukes, 'which ahe skilfullj 
ehi|ipt^ off a piece of dark bottle gliiss with a quartz pebble. Having 
atrack off a flaki! ofmitable character, she forthwith proceeded, with 
ftalonishiug rapidity, to shavo off the eplral twists of hair which covered 
the head of her son. [The hair so cut off, together with the flukes, weic 
exhibited to the Academy.] 

Mr. Homl'rar iuformed me that the AndamaneBc can still manufac- 
ture the flukes of flint, which they effect by first heating the etones iu 
ft fire, lliat being found to facilitate the breaking in the required 
directions. 

Thni we have, at the present day, a race who practise an art, proofs 
of the «ide~3pread knowledge of which in prehisborio times are shown 
by Irfqncat discoverieH in all quarters of the globe. 

llie Andananese are, however, advancing beyond their stone age. 
In one corner of the building, a woman was occupied in palisbing and 
Veoriog down into shape an irun arrow bead. It was a most formidable 
■Sair, hearl-ahaped, and from 2^ to 3 inches in diameter. 

Id the centre of the Homo there was a trophy formed of the 
bQne«of pigs, dugong, and turtle, together with some bundles of humaiL 
«ih», which latter had been deposited there aft*T having been carried 
•bout by the relntivea of the deceased. All these objecta were covered 
*ith r*d ehiy. 

&[r. Humfray said that he had encouraged the occupants of the 
Borne in the formatioa of this collection, as it served to attach them to 
the place, and to make them really regard it as their home. 

I made some selections, with Mr. Homfray's permission, from this 
tropby. The strings with which the objects were tied were severed 
bjr • eytMia valve ; this shell, as I have above noted, furnishing the 
onliiMrT knives. 

la hunting fur dugong and turtle, the practice appears to bo to 
niD the canoe elo»e to where the animal lies asleep, or basking on the 
Mubce of the water. The striker, grasping the spear or harpoon 
flmly in both hands, springs forward, the weight of his body serving 
to drive in the weapon further than could be done by meru hurling. 
A toasle in the water ensues, at which other men jumping from the 
mior Msist. 

A* to the reported cannabalism of the .Andamanese, ICr. Eorafray 
hmi^cd me with the following evidence. He interrogated the 
aatires themselves, and they maoilested the greatest repugnance to the 
id«a, (ud denied moat emphatically that such a custom exitited amongst 
tbtn. 

i'anber, some few years ago, thirteen men who landed from a ship 
on Uut Little Andaman, for the purpose of searching lor water, were all 
murdered. An expedition waa, on the arrival of the news, despatched 
from Port Blair, bi visit the scene, and ascertain the circumstancea. 
Tho membera of this expedition, together with some of the Port Blair 
>, landed on the island. They were received with the moet 
; hostitityi which the uamly and aggrcBsivc conduct of 
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tbe Fort Blair natives — vho, it waa hoped, would act as go-be- 
tweens — served greatly to intensiiy. The bodies of the thirteen mur- 
dered men were discovered on the beacb, slightly covered with sand, eo 
that no cannibalism had taken place in this case. 

It may be added with reference to this expedition, that the boats 
had to be regained through a heavy surf, and under cover of mnsketiy, 
as the natives, for whom firearms had no terrors, and the effects of 
which they could not at first realise, closed round in great numbers, and 
discharged clouds of arrows. 

The inhabitants of the Little Andaman seem to have some peeuli- 
aritiea which distinguished them from the inhabitants of the northern 
islands. Their houses are of a bee-bive shape, and of considerable size, 
being sufSeient to accommodate 100 men; they are not elevated from tbe 
ground on posU, as are those of most Malayan races. 

From the evidence given above, 1 am iaclioed to believe that the 
reputed cannibalism of the Andamanese is moie than doubtful. That 
such a belief should be prevaleut is no matt<-r for surprise, considering 
their admitted hostility to all visiters to their coasts, and the general 
tendency there both was and is, on the part of travellers, to attribute 
such propensities to savogo races about whom little is known. 

As to the afflnities of tbe Andamoncse. there can be no question 
that they belong to the scattered race of Negritos, traces of which are 
to be found in many detached localities. Mr. Wallace, whose close 
acquaintance with and study of the various races of the Malayan 
Archipelago, has enabled him to draw distinctiooa not hitherto recog- 
nised, writes that the " Kegritoa and Semanga of the Malay peninsula 
agree very closely with each other, and with the Andamanese Islanders, 
while they differ in a marked manner from every Papuan race." 
Again- 

" The Negritos are, no doubt, quite a distinct race from tbe Malay, 
but yet, as some of them inhabit a portion of the continent, and others 
the Andaman Islands in the l^a.y of Bengal, they must be considered to 
have had, in all probability, an Asiatic, rather than a Polynesiau 
origin."" 

Unfortunately, there is no reliable vocabulary of the Andamancae 
language yet pubhshed, and it is therefore impossible to institute any 
comparison with tbe known languages of the Malayan Archipelago. 

It is not much to the credit of the ofBcers who have been stationed 
in the Andomans for twelve years that no such vocabulary has been 
maile available to philologists and ethnologists. Not only is the pub- 
lication of a vocabulary and akeleh of the language desirable, on scien- 
tific grounds, but on account of the means it would afford of opening 
up communication with the people throughout all the ielanda ao 
that they may be civilized, at least to the extent of being taught to give 
a more hospitable reception than a shower of arrows to those who 
may bava the misfortune to be shipwrecked on their shores. 

• "Ualsf Atolup«Ugo,''pp. fSl-8. 
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Till — Skw (?) Ttpb OP Clochaus, AiTD A Urhibkjlble Ckoss, South- 
wtKD OF LoiTiBBCRo, Co. Mato. By O. H. Kikabak, F. K. 0. S. I. 
(inih Plate v., Pol. LiL & AoUq.) 

[Ee«d 80tli NoTsmber, 1871.] 

Ok the Wll slope, five miles 8. 8. W. of Louiaburg, and about half a 
mile Mnth of Aille Lodge, is an ancient Btructure called on the 
Oidnonco map a Cromltaa. To this class of buildings, however, I 
believe it does not belong, as it eridently was erected as a human 
hatntntion, and appears to be a clochaiin, or beehive -flbaped house, 
but of a type with which I am unacquainted. 

This building is about 13 feet long, and five feot in its widest 
part, lying nearly east and west with the entrance at the east end. 
It i« now very much dilapidated, but its original form and structure 
vill b« apparent from the accompanying plan and restored elevation 
(PUla v., Pol. Lit. & Antiq.) Two sketches, one from the east and 
Mie frooi the west, showing its present condition, for which I am 
tndpbti^d to my colleague, JJr. A. M'Heaiy, assistant palieontulo- 
firt, Irish branch of the Geological Sur\'ey, arc also eilubited. In 
many clochauns, especially those that are round, the lowest stoDea were 
placed on edge, and over them the walls were built ; in this structure, 
BomiTer, there is no building, but on the upright stones large flags were 
plaoed, le-aning inwards, and over these other Hugs, the apex of tho roof 
M&g formed by horLcontol flags (see fig. 2). None of the upper part of 
tiw roof now remains, but I was informed by an old man who was 
nmcnt while I was measuring tho upright stones, that he remembered 
It when quite perfect, and that the nwf had been taken off by " some 
nifchievous boys." He only stated the old tradition, connected with 
•0 many structures in Ireland, that it was built by Dermot and Qraniai 
doing their famous pleasure tour. The doorway is imperfect, but it 
vfipvan to have been four feet high and three feet wide. The flags 
W«d in forming tho sloping sides and roof are of large dimensions, 
' " B not quite us regularly placed as represented in the rt*tored 
on [fig. 2), Tho west view of the structure (one of the sketches 
« mentioned) shows tho peculiar style of biuldlng, while the 
It new (tho second of the sketches) marks tho position of tho door- 
rxy in tho cAst end. 

GalUam. u^i'th CVtuJ.— Three-quarters of a mile W. N. "W. of 
e ctoohnnn, tu a gravi-yord that is situated ou the inside of a liss 
r fort with clay rampart), is a gallaum, about eight feet high, having 
" 1 its south face a peculiar ty7>e of cross, made up altogether of 
_ ;Bts of eirtles. A cross of this typo I have not seen previously, 
: for the sketch of it exhibited I am also indebted to Mr. 
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XIV. — Ok two Finns of Sn-VEH Coins of Edwabd Ist iiro 2sd, 

OniiJNED IN lUElAKD, AND ALSO BUKB FuEEIaS SlEBURGB. By 
AVlLLIAM FiAZKR, M. D. 

[&ead 12(1) Fabninry, 1871] 

A SHAIX pared of about 100 silror pence of the First und Beoond 
Edwards was Ifttcly luund in Ireland. I was permitted to take a 
list of these coina, but owing to the miHchievoiis operation of the Trea- 
sure Trovo rogulations, could ohtain no reliable information about the 
limo or place of their discovery — nor. indeed, any clue furtherthan the 
utatcment that they were obtained all together, some short time before 
I saw them. 

The lot consisted of thirty-four pcwiics of Edward I., in tolerable 
condition, of the foU owing places of mintage: — London, twenty-six ; 
Canterbury, four; St Edmund's and Bristol, each one ; Durham (Bi- 
ithop lloak's mint), one ; and London (with rose on breast), one. 

Sixty -four pennies were of the types usually referred to Edward II. 
Of those with the name "edwa.," which wereby far the most numerous, 
tbirty-aeven were minted at London, nineteen at Canterbury, two at 
Durham, one each at St. Edmund's, York, Berwick, and Newcastle. 
There wore, in addition, single coina, lettered " ebwab" and "edwabd," 
both from the London mint. 

Together with the above were found an Irish penny of Edward, 
witlt three points or dots on the breast ; and one of Henry III.'b lata 
mintage — " Henry on Cant" on the reverse. 

So far this collection preaontcd little interest, being simply a small 
collection of ordinary types of Edward I., and of early pence of Ed- 
ward II- ; but there was, in addition, four sterlings that I wish to de- 
•cribo more particularly. 

Discoveries of tore^ and counterfeit sterlings are not of freqaent 
oucurrence in Ireland. They are a class of coin that closely resembla 
Id appearance the pennies of Edward I. and II. ; and Mr. Hawltins 
calls attention to the fact, that they seem to have been issued by 
princes directly or indirectly connected, either by marringa or polidca, 
with the Kings of England. Some, also, are likely to be pure foi^eries, 
intende<l to circulate with English money, of wliich one of the four 
coins in thin find is a good examplo. 

Mr. Hawkins, in the Numitmatte Chroniele for 1850, published ft 
detailed account of ninety -two of these sterlings, foun3 near Kircud- 
bright, upon the property of the Earl of Selkirk, and has given ftiU 
descriptiona of the coins themselves, and the histories of their princM. 
With this lot was discovered a penny of Alexander III. of Scotland, m 
iMndon penny of Henn' HI., four pennies of Edward I., and a bar- 
boroos imitation of an Irish peuny. 

Again, in 1855, Mr. Bergnc exhibited to the London Numismatio 

Society tlurty-two similar sterlings for Mr. Sainthill, of Cork, 

I tiraity-five of which bad been bought by him a few years before from 
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rith crowned 




a deftlCT' in Cork, who hud purchased them from a countryman. It 
appenrs there was no admixture of other coins whatever in this lot, 
Mid the circumstance B under which they were discovti'ed are unre- 

The typCB of the four Bt«rlinga I now mention ore all previously 
I di.'flcribeil in one or other of the ahove communications. 

Two of the sterlings arc referred to Robert III., Count of Flan- 
\ dere; they differ only in the trivial point of the 
, final E of Flnndrie being varied. This prince was 
Solicrt lie liethune, son and successor to Outdo, who , 
fvvemi-d from 1305 to 1322. In both his 
imilation of the type of Edward I. 'a coinage is very 
tthvious. One coin of thia prioce is recorded in Hi. 
StuntMU'a find like those described, and another re- 
K'mbliog in type the pcitnies of BulUol and Bruce, - 
I bust in profile. 

Thp next is a sterling of John II., Count of Hainaiilt, struck at 
I Vniibeuge, one of the principal towns of that 
[ iliatnct. The Kircudbright find afforded three 
I >p(^eiiuens of this sterling, all differing in minor 
I swtten in the reverse inscription. 

John the Second, Count of Hainnult, succeedoil 
I to his title in 1260, and in 1299 he also became Count 

■ ofUgUand, upon the death of another John, whoso 

■ tt>t«ryiH importttnt aa bearing upon the question of the striking for 
■.iheae aterlings, for he bad married Adelheid, daughter of our Edward 
r 3. i>f England, and probably this connesion may, as Mr. Hawkins 

bcUerreii, account for the adoption of the English type on the coin of 
thcM Continental princes. 

Outdo of Namur and Flanders, father of Robert de Bethune al- 
ready mentioned, was contemporary and half nephew to this John, 
Count of Hainault, which explains the appearance of an English typo 
on the coins of hie son. 

The last of the four eterlinp is strictly a counterfeit. It bears 
open eridence of being an imitation of Edward's 
coiaa, presenting a close copy of the usual obverse, 
ttwigli blundered, perhaps, through design. The 
rererae ia inacribcd " Loconbgousis," and does not 
(orrM^ond to any known town or district Snelling I 
•maidm pieces of this description arc the counter- 
ftoti uporially named " Lushburgs," in the Statute of 
TrvuotM (25 Edward III.) A specimen of this coin, 
eomrcpondini! in every particular with the one i 
in Hr. Saiuthill's collection. 

The «econd hoard of coins of the First and Second Edwanl is of 
trifling importance. They were found some time during the yciirlB68, 
in tbp old Franciscan Abbey of Drumlahan or Dnimlane, countyCevan, 
but under what circumstances I canoot ascertain. There is reason t9 
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be!iove thoy formed only a small portion of tte coins discovered at that 
place. 

In all, thirty-five felluTidermynoticeof pennies of Edward I. or IL 

Twelve wero coins of Edwurd I,, nine being well struck with or- 
dinary large lettering — six being of London, two of Canterbury, and 
one of York ; whilst of those with Bmaller-made lettering were one of 
Durham, and two of London. 

Of those inscribed "edwa" and referred to Edward II., nine were 
of London mint, six Canterbury, two St. Edmund's, two of Durham 
(one each being of Bishop Beak and of Bishop Kellowe's mints). 

Of coins inscribed "EDWiE"and "edwakd," were single spedinent 
of the mints of London and Canterbury. 

There was got, at the same time, a penny of John Balliol, in good 
condition, and a broken penny of Alexander III. of Scotland. 



XV. Oir THE iDENTIFICiTlOM OF THE AkCIEHT CEUn^^ST AT LoiTlia- 

CHEW, Co. SIeath ; isn the Discoteby of iffK Tokb op Ollaks 
FoDHLA. Br EiroESG AiFaKB Conwell, M. R. I. A., M. A. L, Ac ; 
Ikspectob of laisn NATiotrAt Schools. 

[Read 12lh Febrnfliy, 1873.] 
" That tpttehltii ptut hat leiim to ipiak." — PALQaAVB. 

Oh Tuesday, the 9th of June, 1863, we paid our first accidental Tint 
to the Loughomw Hills, popularly and, indeed, geographically known 
as Sliabh-na-Cailligbo ; and finding the various summits of the rasga 
for two miles in extent studded with the remains of ancient cams, or 
tombs, we were afterwards fortunate enough to interest the proprietor, 
the late James Lenox William ^aper, Esq., D. L., and his agent, 
Charles William Hamilton, Esq., J. P., in the discovery we had made: 
and through them we were enabled to make a systematic examination 
of this great primeval cemetery, then nameless and unknown \ but 
which, as we shall see presently, once had a name and history of no 
mean repute. 

On the 23rd May and I4th November, 1864, and on 36th Febra- 
ory, 1866, we had the honour of making communications to thoBoyal 
Irish Academy on the sabjeot — an abstract account of the resulta of 
whichisprintedin VolumoIX.,p. 355, &c. of the Proceedings R, I. A. 

During the month of July, 1867, we employed a fiT9t-rat« pro- 
fessional artist to draw, under our own eye and correction, all tha 
curious and remarkable devices on the numerous lai^e stones forming 
the interior chambers in these conis : and it has proved fortnnat* 
that we did so at a period when most of these were clear and unmi»< 
tokable, after being recently exposed ; for, at our latest visit to tha 
place, we found instances, from the effects of subsequent weathering, 
where it would be now impossible to draw the original devicoa wiUi 
acconuiy and fidelity. 
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" Tbe'irtlt) Icgend^ tliut a witcli hail scattered the^e groat lieapa of . 
■tMit'H out of bcr flpron has been doing duty in this locality, from time 
immeiiKnJal, fur the runl Hume and history of the placti; and probably 
tmulil hAre continunl fur many a duy longer to purpetuato the lanui- 
fn! Btoiy, had not Jamua Fergussou, Esii-, D.C-L-, F.R.S., &c„ on 
]0th of August, 1870, carefully gone oyprthohiUs under our guidance. 
This pra^tiBed esplorer, acute observer, and clear-minded author 
hw jurt publiBhed* a largo volume, entitled '* Hude St«ne Monu- 
mi-nta !n oU Countries; their Age and Uses" — in our opinion the 
roust MnsiblD, beat written, and best urraoged book ever publinhed 
upon the mibjoct of wbieh it treats. In thia profusely illustrated Work 
he ha« the houonr of being the first to augget<t, and he deeerves the 
hearty thanks uf every Irish ArchfDologiet for having done sa, thottheeo 
mnu most be the remainB of the cemettry of TaiUton, thna nfl'ording 
the means of restoring a name and history to the great and forgotten 
"city of the dead" on the heights now called tho Loughoreir H il l ". 

In ft ease such aa tliig, we think it woiild be unfair to paraphrase 
the AQthor's account <>f his original attempt to identii'y the place ; and, 
thfirefare, wc quote Mr. Fergusson's opinions in his own ■ntirtia. 

After giving eome account of the cxaminatioa of thcBo cams by us 
dnrmg the summer of 1865, and the various objects found there, he 
tli*n proceeds : — 

"It now onJy remains to try to oacertnin who tboac were who 
weir buried in these tumuli^and when they were laid there to their rest. 
8i> fiir as the evidence at present stan da it hardly soema to me to admit 
of doubt but that tluB is tie cemetery of Talten, bo celebrated in Irish 
Irgvod and poetry ; — 

•Thr lioM of Great MMith nrc huricd. 

In the miiMte of ibo Lordi}- Bnigb ; 

Thi' Grrut UltoninnB mod lo iiurj 

At Tflilcu with poDip. 

'Tlie IrUB ntoaiaija, before Conchobor, 

Were evsr buried >il TdlBn, 

Until the dralh of that triiimphnnl men, 

Tbnitigh whioh tbvj lort their glary.'t 

"'Tfie distance of the spot from Telltewn, the modern icpi-esent*- 
ttre of Talten, is twelve miles, which to some might appear an objoe- 
timt ; Imt it must be remembered that Brugh is ten miles from Tara. 
when ill the kings resided, who were buried there ; and aa DutU and 
otims of them were buried at Rath Croghan, sixty-five miles 
diabuiM' seems hardly to be an objertaon. Indeed, among a people 
who, n* evidenced by their monnmcnta, paid so much attention to 
Aui<ml rit«N and ceremonious honours to tbcir dead, as tho pagtui 
Irbb evidently did, it must have mattered little wbetlter the laot rist- 
ing pUcc of one of their kings was a few mites nearer or farther fKV\ 
I his n 

* John iiamj, Albomitrle-itreet, Loudon, 1B72. 
t Petriu'i ■' Round Towers, p. 105. 
I a. & A, imml— ^oi. H 
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'■ It most not, howover, be forgotten, that the proper reeideucc of 
the TJltomans, trho are said to have been buii^ at Talten, va» 
Emania or Armagh, forty-five miles distant as the crow flics. Why 
they ehotild choose to be buried in Meuth, so nettr the rival capital of 
Tai'u, it' that Eamoufl city then existed, is u mystery which it i« not 
oa»y to Eolve; but that it was u>, there Bccme no douht, if the tra- 
ditionB or booke of the Irish arc at all to be depended upon. If their 
real residence wob bo distant, it eeems of trifling conBciiuence whether 
it was ten or twelve miles from the place we now know ns Telltawn. 
ThcFO must have been some very strong reason for inducing the 
Ultoniana to bury bo for from their homes ; but aa that reason hoa not 
been recorded, it is idle to att«mpt to guess what form it took. What 
would appear a most reasonable suggestion to a ciyilizcd Saxon in the 
nineteenth century would, in all probability, he the direct antithesis 
of the motive that would guide an uncivilized Celt in the first centnry 
before Christ, and we may therefore aa well give up the attempt. 
Some other reason than that of mere proximity to the place of resi- 
dence governed the Irish in the choice of the situation of their 
cemeteries ; what that was wo may hereafter bo able to find oat 
at present, so tax aa I know, the materials do not exist for forming ai 
opinion. If, however, this is not Tolten, no graves have been found 
nearer Telltown which would at all answer to the deacnptioa tbat 
remains to us of this celebrated c«metery ; and, till they ore found, 
these Longhcrew mounds seem certainly entitled to the distinction, 
cannot sec that the matt«r is doubtfiil."* 

A little further on we hopo to be able to help Ur. ' FerguBson to • 
solution of some of the doubts and difSculties which ho feels in esta- 
blishing his hjTpothesis; and, in the meantime, we must say that we en- 
tirely agree with him in thinking that he has truly identified the an* 
cient royal cemetery of Tailltcn with the series of cams on the Lough- 
crew Hills. So far as we can seo there is no other way of accounting 
for the extensive remains of so large a necropolis at that place ; and, if 
a better hjrpotheeis can bo established, no one will more slnceroty 
rejoice at it thon Mr. Fergusson and onraelres. If, however, this ia not 
the aite of the cemetery of Taillton, of the existence of which wa have 
suoh positive docomentary evidence, lehrra it it ? or by ichat oth^r 
" '» great eemettry bt called * for there are no indicationfl 
of burial at, or nearer to, the place we now call Telltown. 

That this latter place may have been the scene of the celebratioa 
games, aquatic sports, races, and, according to tradition, tlis 
fkr-fhmed " Telltown marriage" ceremony .f we eee no reason to dii^ 

.^ ."BodeStoasUanmneDtj," p. J19, 

e'D«ii>h ofTelllowaii eitiutaintheltuiDnj'of Uppo Kells; and, 

M Siirvny, liu an artn ot *iliai. Oic Sip. lUluto oipuurc. co 

_ o fsUed Tolllown. of flaH acre, in exienl. lu ihi. lownUnd. ab^ 

^ponhw north of l)is Rivtr Itliokiriti-r, anil nlxiut t*icB tiial iliilaiiix nortii oT 

~ 1 Uousv, u ft ver}- rcmn-kable UkUi, cdivd Rach Dubli iUtatk Bmtk), 
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Wo (ire, however, not disposo'l to concar in the hitherto popu- 
larly received opinioa thnt the great Fair of Tailltcn waa held at the 
inoilcrn Telltown, which lies in a remarkably low situation, on the 
. banks of the Blackwat«r, nearly mjdway bet«'ccn Eells and Navan. 

It is well known that lui annual meeting of the people, called in 
■ 3risiiOcnach»(ii'(iiV),f was usually held at their Regal cemeteries: and 
■»e Buhmit that the epithet applied to the ctimeterj' of Taillten, in the 
BfbUoi*tng qootution, could not only not apply to the place now known. 
llH Telltuwn, singolikrly destitute of hilla as it is, hut will accurately 
B^scribe the site of the cemetery at presetit under consideration. 

Fiannagan,! King of Bregia in Mcath, a man of no Email distinction. 

n hia time, and to whom the locality must have been well known, 

I'TCferruig to the death of QcS yhinTA\at(^J:»dh FhinHUuih),% Sovereign 

B«f Ireland, on 20th November, 876, aJter recounting his various pecu- 

'aritie* and. udmirable qualities, BtylcHhim in the following two lines 

of poetry: — 



From thin we can infer three facts : first, that the site of the ceroe- 
trry of Taillten, though forgotten in the 19th, was well known in the 



awMiuiag 334 rardi round iU bsM, whiob will mako it Dccupy an urea of 
Ia. la. I3r. ; wiiiJD its oirDumference on top, meujurmg 307 yunia, gives on area. 
of Ia. 3a. 8p. Btstutfl mouure. The tUiit height of this artiBcially rnl'ied tablo- 
land Ml UlB north ii IT ft. 4in., north-vest 17ft., wcBt 17ft Gin., ■oulh-weat 
Ult. aMitli 31ft. 3ia., Kmth-eaBt 18 ft., and on the cut 13 ft. The norlh-eut 
ijila of lb« nth hu been tsTelled, for the purpose, evidonllf, of facilitating acceu to 
ll; um) on tbo wutb *idc an evcavation hu been made, 15 yonit in brondlh, 
g 1! nrdj inwanU; but at what period we ire unablo tn etitto. There 
■nvninu of fcvml royal randenoca bi^ni; erected far Taillte hj her bui- 
t, tb« llonarob Boduildb Oarhh, who ia recordrd to hava mode her praaeDta of 
ttm, Otimmt, ihin', and landi : and we think it higliiy prolnihls that this 
.jl a^ wattlie tile of one of the principal royal reiidfncet of Qu»eu Taillte, und 
tt to tLia fad bo^i the lownland and piiriuh tiiay owe their namoB. 
taiT| thi other remaini nf anliquily ttill lobeicc^nat Telltoim arc trscea of 

je aitiflcial lakua ; and, about forty porohiss Dorth-wcit of the spot pointed out m 

"tha Talc of marriage," two coithcn mounds, populail^ knovn aa "thoknookaiu," 
bat wbaob traditioa uyi conititiitea ''the hill uf iipiiration." Thcdiitanca between 
tin bwn of the two moundi. which run pnrallel, ii about ten feet ; and the giudunl 
*kip« at <aob end affords an ea*y modi? uf ascent nnd dosccDl. The ]eng;th of the 
wmllMiii Bound is 23fi fact ; ila gTvat<»t ilant hsight on tho DDrthiim aids is 
SS( bet. and on tb« MuthDm aide 83| fert. The length of the norUicni tuouud Is 
MO bM, nateat slant teight on uoithem aide 34 foct, and oo saulhcm liile lU 
bat. it ua been aaid tint in pagan timiM tboae who had oontrai.'ti'd a " TuUtoun 
Walliaf" niiijlil ■■ after a year and a day," Pincol Iboir contrort, if an dinpiMtd, 
feyMMvly marching op these niounda and luming then haiMt upon ouc anolliir. 

* Praneutieed Af/tagh. 
t htrie'* " Round Towers," p. 107. 

• - Four Maatere." *.i'. 878, 890, sal, 
Vtvoomuxi At Finlai/. 
"Pour Maatrit." i,i>. STfi, Mil. i.p. 'lii 
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9th century ; second, that ganiCH, pvesided over by the Sovereign of 
Ireland, were celebrated at !t ; and last, l>ut most important point of 
all fbr its pTCflent identification, that the ccrnotcry was situated on flonio . 
fairhilU. 

Tho fcir of Toillten, ■trith its attendant gamea and sports, we aro' 
informed by The Four Masters, was established by the celebrated King, 
Lttgh Lamhfhada* (Lowy of the Long Hand), who, according to tho, 
Bome authority, diedf b. c. 1829, i. e. thirty-seven centuries ago, in" 
honour of his fostcr-moth&r, TatlUe. ., 

Althoiif!h this fair, the gretitest of id] the annnal gatherings of tho ' 
Iridi people, was nsually held with great pomp, commencing on tho ' 
first duy of August, it was of cnsiouully, from civil discords, or other ' 
canaoe, interrupted or pnventcd.t and at other tunes renewed,§ by, 
different sovereignB. ' 

From the account of its last celebration, under Roderic CConor,' 
last Monarch of Ireland, who diod ut Cong, a, i>, 1198, we make the ' 
following estract: — 

OonoO CoiUcen imoppo i>o 66- 
naih la pig epoonn ocup la tet 
ChHinn bon cup pn ocur po l^'Cfecc 
QH-rnioip'ie ocnp a tnopcplnoj 
n)uU(i6 QiDt so niulWO Coicen. 



■■ On Ihii ooouion tlie Pair of TaitU 
ton wu celebrntod bj tJio Kios oflnt-r 
knduidUiti peapio of Leatb-ijhuiiiii,! ) 
Bod their horeei and pbtiIij wore spread 



Tho Hill of Lloyd, 422 feet above the sea level, situated west or 
Kellfl, and in a direct line towards Kliabh-na-Caillighe, is stUl Intown" 
by tho Irish- speaking populntinn as " Stiillarh Aidi," or Aide's Hill.^ 
As to Mnllach TaiUtcii. or the summit of the cemetery of Tailltan, Dr..] 
O'Donovan. tho editor and translator of the Annals of Ireland by tha ; 
Four Masters, points out, in a note upon this passage, that there is nn -■ 



in Ibe reign of this I.URh tlml ILa fkir 111 ^ 

in nod reracntbnuice oniia lbat«r aotlisr, 4 
King of Spsin, and the wifa of llochaidli, ton oTv 

p.aa.) ,) 



■ The Pour Uuten 
T(il1l«ii wuftatablUhed, m ■;! 
TaiUtr. the duu^ttr of Hlgbmnr, 
Krc, the loit King of the PirWIgs.' 
(&r Dr. O'Donovnu'a " Annals of Ireland," bj Tho Four Maslcn, roL ... 

t It ought to ho obtarved thnt miido pcnooi douht the gnat uitiiguitjr 
to aome oroareurlj Iriah colubritiea; but, ire take the Btal«nient« of the ' 
for wh&t tbey are woith, md will be glad, in the inlf resU of truth, to 
ovcrtumod, if siich can he doae, bj oiflAtt dooumentary evidenco. whoDanr tbat 
oao be produced. 

t Four MMtera, «. n. 800, 826. 92fi. 

S Four MaalDi^ *. o. 89*, 915, lOOfl. 

I Pronounced Lea Qunni (the northern half of Ireland). 

% About balf ■ mile wegt of Eulla, and on tho hi^hpat point of the hill, aunda * 
handiome round sloae pillu', ramiuonly known ai " The Pillar of Uoyd." It nwt 
eicetcd in 1791. bj the flnt £&r1 of Bentivv, in memory of hia father, ihe Itigfat 
Hon. Sir Thomas Tajlor, Bart. It is upward* of IDO fuut in height, with « pn>- 
IMtin)!; bnleony on top. fom'od in by an imn rnilins, and aunnountad by • ^M 
' "" ■ ■ • - — ■--' itaireaac, pontainins ID! stopn, each about -■- -'—'■— 






height, protcMad by an iron hand railinp. Icadi to llio tnji, fium which It 



charnung ■n 



t of Ibe turrounding countrj-. 
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error in tlic test in writing Tallin for TaililtH ; and, ne there is no 
Uulluti, «F lull, 4it TellUiwn, nor any remaics of a cemetery, rounti 
vliinh null annual guthcrinKS os wl* ore referring to were cuatomarily 
h«;lil, it.ia not by any meane probable that "their horses and euviilry 
merv Hgtreiail out on the npuce extending from" the Hill of Lloyd to 
XcUtown, a line of country morpover, nnsuitcd and rather impracti- 
cable Sat snch a porpuae. On the contrary, standing on the Biimmit of 
UoIIach Aidi, or Hill of Lloyd, and looking in a direct lino to the sum- 
mit of Bliohh-nii-C'iuUighe, which we think we may fairly take the 
liberty uf eulUng Kullach Tniilten, at a distance of 6 or 7 miltis, there 
i» stKtiiWl out before tlie observer one of the most beautiful plains 
Uh: rje could r«6t upon, ood one exactly Buitcd to the gathering of 
•oak a hooting. 

In cuDfirmation of this opinion, it ebonld be obsei^ed that we have 
rtill ■■xii'ting proof that the cemetety was not exclnsively confined to 
tfao Loughcrcw HiH i; for, as we proceed thence in the direction of 
Uayd, on an eminence about two milee distant, called " Eing's Moun- 
tain," we Snd in the middle of a large pasture-field, now set up aa a 
rubbing stone foe cattle, a flagstone, witii spirals or volutes inscribed 
upon iti measuring 7^ feet in height, 3 fret wide, and about G inches 
in anifonu thickness. On itfl present site, up to a few years ago, 
' rtood u tumulus, which the proprietor of the field caused to be carried 
kWny (vr top-dressing; and in tiie centre of the mound tMs stone was 
fomul, wrvering in a chamber formed of smaller flagstones, and Klled 
' witli boDCs, all of which have disappeared, the covering stone aloue 

cU«pt«d. 

I AppToaohing still nearer t« Lloyd, and about four miles distant 

I froiD It, we have in tlio townland of Clonsilla the remains of two cams 

I ud KOine Urge upright stones, all within a few pcrcheeof one another; 

I to that, while the "horses and caralry," above referred to, occupied 

I this valky, they were actually standing around some of the tombs. 

I It is arery remarkable coincidence that up to a recent period, and, 

indeed, not yet quite given up, u hirge annual gathering of tho people, 

' or " Patron," extending westwards from St. Kieran's Church and 

Well, was held in this plain during the first week of August (the 

pariod of the year for the celebration of the famous Pair of Taillten] : 

ood this is the more remarkable inasmnch as the festival of St. Kieron, 

irhich would be the day naturally and usually set apart for tho celehra- 

tioD of tbe " Patron," in honour of the patron Saint of the parish, 

oeran on the 14th June, tho recorded date of 8aint Kieran's death. 

On the same plain, still further westward, and In the direction of 
Blubh-na-Caillighe, the Fair of Bolgree was formerly held. It ex- 
traded from within half a mile cast of the Virginia Koad Station, on 
tbe Oldcaatle branch of the Dublin andDrogheda liailway. toCloughon- 
filth— ■space of about two statute miles in lenglh. No Fair, however, 
haa b«en held here within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, although 
it oontinuea to bo published in the advertised lists of Faira. 

Approaching nearer to Sliabh-na-Caillighe, on the same plain, wa 
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find that the snoicat Oonoch has Irammitted its memories to ns in the 
modurnly spelled natno of tlte towiilnnd of Enagh, on the Cavan estate 
of the Uarquisof Hcadfort, there being also two other town! an da of the 
same name not far diatitnt. 

It hus not, we believe, been Butisfactorily aacert^ncd where queeti 
Taillif, WBH buried; and, in the absence of any proof to the contrary, 
wo think it is very likely that her tomb was plaeed upon ouo of the 
summits known as Sliabh-nci'Cnillighe ; and that from this fact the 
cemetery may haTc been originally called The Ctmtiert/ of TaiUU. 

Now, if this were the case, wemight bcable to connect in some wnj^ 
though not in the literal sense of the terms of the modern local legend. 
the name — SUabh na-Caillighe — or " the old woman's raonntain," with ' 
the fact of the mountain being the site of Taillt<?'B tomb. All this, of 
course, is purely conjccturttl, but, we think, highly probable* 

* Since the rnregciing vant lo preaa wo have Leon moat obliginKly fiivoiired bj 
DrinaO'I^ooney. Esq,, M. R. I. A., of the Cnlhnlic CnivBrHily, Dublin, witl the , 
foUowing iatercstlng citriict, tnmskted by him (rout the Ilook of Lecan : — 

TbB FAIB of TilLLlBN. 
(Dindicneat, from Bonk of Ucan.fol, SfiS, o. o.) 
"Toilltcn. whj >o called F Aniwer: Tailtiu, daughter of MitghUor, the wile oT i 
Eocbni'Di Gnrbh, son of DuitDh Tcniin; il woa by him Duma im n-fioU, at Tuiutr, 
vaa made, and ehe vas the nurse (foeter-mothec) of Lugaidh, boh at Seal UiJIih, 
and it vaa she that rnqvated her Auiband to eut rfaim Caill Ciiaia, that it thauld ta 
an OmaeM (a fair or oitmblii'plaet) aroumt htr ZmieU (or grart), and she died on 
the Ealond of Auguat aftor thnt, uid her gain (himenlatirnui) snd her rmoij (ganes- 
funeral rites) irere celcbmted by Liigad, utid* lug A'niail ^inlur. Five buttdrvd 

Jean, moreover, and three thoiiMod before the birth of Chriat tbia occurred, and thil 
lir wtr made (uclehrated) by every king who occupied Erin tiU Patrick ttnxr. And 
four hundred yeun [it oontmoed to be celebrated] in 'I^lillteIl, fTom Patriok to the 
Blaok Pair of Donuliadh, aoo of Fhind. son of HaebeacUaind. Three prohiUtioAa 
vere uponTailllcn [ruunoly], to paaa through it without alighting; to nra it o*«r tha 
Lift ahoulder ; and to throw a cast which does not tuko effect in it — uiuU the Fall of 
Taitltcn dicitur —of ithich ia said aa followa : — 

I. Ton noiile* of (he land of comely Conn, 
LialeD to ns for our liloaaini ; 



2. Tailtin, dauehler of renowned Magh Mor, 
Wife of Eoihaidh Oarbh, son of Duaeh Dall, 
Wa» tbilher lirought by Iho Firbolg hoet, 
To Caiil Cuaia, after a co-vuliuit battle. 

3. Tdi/n^in, tall andalalely were italroeti 
[Gxlended] ftom iingir to Alh n-PrtmitH : 
From Monad Man, of great adruaturei ; 
From Aill to JrJ na-Smgi (hill of ihc Suck). 

4. Vnm Suiff of l}» Sniffhe Snt/g* (Sufl), 
Whither wrnt the fJoiiu* of Druim tharg ; 

From the wooil viitward the ehariol head did pn" 
Into Alh flnrf %o Cuil Cti^hnr. 



I 
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have documentaiy authority for stating that the Irish, in pagon 
tfan^, had regal cemeteries iu variouB parts of the island, appropriated 
to the interment of the chiefs or princeH of the different races Tfho 
.nled, cither as sole monarcha or as proi-incial kinga. This valuahlo 
Mutfaonty ifl preserved in a tract called Smc/uu na lieiae,* or History 
of the Cemeteries, being a fragment of the oldest and moat oelo- 
Imted Irish Mannscript ve possess — viz., Leabhar na A-iVrfAri.t which 
is » eoUection of pieces in prose and verse, compiled and transcribed 
itt WonmacnoiB, about a. n. 1100, by Moelmuiri Mae C»i/eaehair,X 
gnuid«on of Conn na m-boctt, a distinguished writer of that great 
■bode of learning. In quoting this tract Dr. I'etrieg remarks that — 
■jndgijig Irom its language, its age must bo referred to a period 

:vcra] ccnturica earlier thon that in whieh its transcriber flourished. 
Jt i» also to be observed that this tract is glossed in its original, evi- 
dently by Moelmuiri himself^ and that such explanations of the tran- 
•criber UK given within crotchets, both in the Irish text and the 
translation of it." 

From this vcnomblo old authority we cull the following extracts, 
in which mention occurs of the cemetery of Taillten ; — 

noprap i6c fo cpl ppidtn-peiUe "TbMo were the chief cemeleriea of 

Iv-Crf"^ n'o epecini -, .i, Cpuo6u, Erin before the Fnith 



m bpus. "■ CoiUciu, tuo6aip Qilbe, 
CWnud Qilbe. 0«nuA Cull, O6no6 
Colmon, Cemaip Opmib." — Leahhar 
im A'VMn, p, fil, iiiL 1. 



the intruductjon of Cbnitioiiity), yit 

Cruachu. Brugb, Tailllea, Luacbair 
Ailbe, Oemtch Ailbe, Oonach Cull, 
UeoBoIi ColmBin, Tembair Enmo." — 
Lfabharnith-Uiilhrip.&\,i^. 1. 



a. The confliieiu»» of Ciirach, the head of ibe nie 
The hill at Banba, where apeara were wont to I 
Xite b(Hinil< of Caiiiin weiv iriumpbant 
Oyer tbe border* of Ttpra Jtuiigarfft,'' 
t. Ifuijr the brroes of the pagans, 

The batllM (bBttalionti), tbe gntl flrra. 
That vera osgagsd in fellinB Caill ('Haiu, 
Delightful was the host of the Firbolgs, 
7. ^Tben she had felled tbe beautiful wood, 
j&ud baTiut! cleared it« root* oat of lbs gn-Dnnd, 
Before the cad of one jear it was Brra Muigt, 
It waa a flowery plain adorned with ibiuurockB." 
■ Biwljng u( tbo iwoiiTdia. ' Founlaiu or ttn^ra of Umigiirg. 

WliMrTor can, from the foregoing, or other Mjurcea, identify at tho present time 
lb* poulion, extent, and limit* at Uiii great wood, called Caill Cuain, in the centre 
€ whirl) Taillte i> hero itatcd to have been buried, will contribute much lo the 
rr and topofnphr of thu renovned I'aiUten. The site of the wood, which 
lUTaoTcndthehllla aa well aa tbe plains, woi ancrwanla called Mag^ Taililtn 
'■• • Tdaia)j and Brrg JfnjiA (beautiful plain) : but, frato all thji, wo acc no 
to sltei oar opinion that TaiUlo'e Tomb may bnvo been *ituiled on the range 
which ii on all sides lurrDimctcd by tbe moat beaulifiil ploina, aud whitb 
" hate conatilutcd the centre of the great wood of Cuan, 
SilanaAM no rrlirk. t IVonounced Lr'iur na hrrra. 

Xailimirra M«i Kialnhn: { " llouad 'ruven,' p. 07. 
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" At Tailltan tho Kingi otUktei vera 
iised to bury, vii., Ulloaih FodUa, vith 
hia dtwemknU, down to Conchobbor, 
who wiahrf that he should bo ratricd 
(o a plnca bclvecn Slcn and tha Sen, 
urilh bin fno» lo lh« ««at, on utonnl nf-' 
ibe Faith whicb be liod cmbnicedL* — 



In £«ai^r im A- [TidAri there ia also a tract on tho deotli and 
burial at Bathcroghan of Dathi, tbc lafit pogun monarch of Ireland, in 
vhich occurs a poem, aBcrtbed to Dorban, a poet of West Connaaghti 
from -ffhich the following three stanzas are extracted ; — 



1i-i Cullcin. )mo|ipo, do li-(it>- 
nuiectp UloiD ,1. OVUim pficUi eo 
no Clointo, CO came Coniobop, .t. 
ap ir onft po Cogpitie a Cabatjic 
ecep f^aa ■} muip, 7 Qi5eO paip, 
poMis no opeicmi pom-bOi. — Ltabr- 
Kia^H*U-Uidhri,i. SI, ooL 3, top. 



loc cpi pfiilce IblQibo 
Releo Chailcer, pe roga, 
tieleoCiiilQOan rlp-gluinft 
Ocup pelco m bjioga. 

GbnaicCe r^s po ITliOi 
Op Wp in bposa c0atoi5; 
No annalccip opt) llUiiO 
Ip in CoUrm co lOafiaip. 

Ep Uloitt, pifl Ccmfiobop, 
jnoicce h-l Colcin piom, 
Co bup inO ^ip popbopaiB, 
Dia n-iiecOoro bib a niam. 

Ltabhar na h'Uidhri, p. 38, col. 3. 



" Tho three cemctcrio« oCIdoIitan are 
Tho rcmetcr; of Tsilltcn, the iclect, 
Tho ever-plean cemetery of Cruachui . 
And the cemetery of Brugh. 

" Tho hoit of great Meath wero buned 
In the middTe of the lordly Brugh; 
The gnat Dltooiaaa uaed to bury 
At ToiUtea with poiop. 

'■ThetrnBlJllonianB, before Conchobhor, 

Were ever buried at TaUlan, 

Cntil the death of that (riumphantmu. 

Through vhicb tboy lost their glorj." 

leabhar na h- CldKri, p. 88, ooL t. 



niopporriup loipp till maocaib, ■} 
Ilia huib, n 00 n-tipeitn aile bo mo- 
eib Ulob. Uaipli CuoCo Iw Da- 
nonb (1. con mota tnoppeppiup 
po attnaOc biib h-i Tolcin) ip in 
bpug. .1. Lu^ oour (fe <nuo Ollo- 
irnin, ocup OsniQ, ociif Cuipppi mio 
Cffoitie C-i. Don piLi) ocup Groin 
pein, ocop inDoRjJa, oeoip a rpi mic 
{.I. a«b, ooup Oongup ocup Cep- 
moic) ocop i-Odrnw mOp Op 6eno tK 
TiiaiA Do Donanb, ocup F^P ">- 
bol6,ooupoQiion6Mia,— Z«iM*»-o« 
h-UMn, -' -' ■• 



This poem in Leahhar na h- l/idhri ie followed by a prose Commra- 
taiT, both given by Moelmuiri on the authority of the ancient accounts 
collected by Eochaihd E!olach O'Ceirin and Flann, from which we eX' 
tract the following passage showing who were buried at TaiUten : — 

" The chiefs of risler before Coa- 
cbobbor wore buried at Tfiillten, 
Ollamh Podhia, and wrtcn of hii aoat, 
nnd Krandaom, with othera of tho cbiefi 
nf Clsler. The noblca of Ibe TuoUia da 
Danaod (with tho exception of seven of 
Ibew who were ioterred at Taillttn), 
were buried at Brugh, i. e. Lug, 
and Oe, son of Olloman. and Ognut, 
and Csirpri, ion of Etain (i. e. tbo 
poetcH) and Etoin hcricif, and ifaa Di^- 
dai and bia three wnu (i, e. Aodfa nnd 
Omikus. and CprmuU uid a jrreat num- 
ber braide* of tho Tuatha Da OwMIii 
andof theFerboIgaand iif iiHiii [iiimi 
tiio.'—ltatlur M A-rufAW, p. 34, t^. 



lUpOQlO op 

I, p. SS, ool 



From thia it woultl oiipcor Ihot, in mldition to the Ultoniona Ixinp 
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lorieil &t Tftillten, seven of the Tuatlia i]o Danann dynasty, whosa 
umee are giren above, v^ro also iuterred here. 

On the next page of our valuable old MB., alluding to the ancient 
fairs held at the cemeteries, we have the following poetical enuraeralion 
of the mounda, cams, or tomba to be found at each of the three ceme- 
Uffiea above referred to : — 



CAeca onoc in ce6 OenuO tib fm -, 
Coecocnoo,6m,in-OenaOC!iucaor, 
Ocur CoecQ cnoc in Oenud CoLcen, 
Ocur coooa in OenuO in bpojo. 
Lfih»r M A- Uidri p. 39, ool. 1, top. 



" Fifty LilU in e»cb Oenaoh of tliom 
Fifty hiUi at Oeoitch Cniochaii, 
And fifty bills $X Oenuih Tullten, 
And Sfly [bUU] «t Oenach in Bron 

Ltabhar us h- Utdhri, p. 80, ooL 



top. 



The mine or sites of more than half the above number of cams set 
down as being at TailltcD can still be pointed out on the Loughcrew 
HilU. 

Out of the list of the ancient Boyol CemetoricB of Ireland before 
given, the aiteH of two only, viz. Croghnn, about the middle of the 
coDDty Soacommon. and Bnigh, in Meath, a few miles west of Drog- 
IhkU, are definitely known. The ait^a of the remainder, so far as 
we know, have yet to be established. 

In the preceding extracts, from the moat ancient M!S. we poa- 
■CM, we have so much definite informatiun given us to that of Taillten, 
ihat it appears to us almost impossible to doubt its existence on the 
]>ughcrew Hilla. If Taillte was buried here, in whose memory the 
lair and games of Taillten were established by Lugh Lamhfhada, 
whose death is recorded at b. c. 1829, it must have been uaed as a 
trmttery for upwards of 18 centuries before the Chrietian era ; but, 
it we obIj- da.Uf ita being used from the time of the name of the first 
on the lut mentioned as interred here, via. OUamh Fodhla, whose 
death is Mt down by The Four Masters as having occurred b. c. 1277, 
it muat be thirty -one centHries and a half old. 

As to the period at which the cemetery of Taillten ceased to bo used 
*• aorh, it is here distinctly stated that it was used by the Ultonians 
up to the time of Conchobhor, who specified his wish to be buried else- 
WDcre. Now, as Conch obhtH" is set down in the generally received cor- 
net Aimals of Tighemeoch* as having died a. d. 33, and Ollamh Fodhla 
bjthe Four Hastera at b,c. 1277, it is plain that the cemeteiy of Taill- 
ten ntut have been in actual use at least for nearly thirteen centuries 
before the Chiistiaii era, when, on the death of Conchobhor, it ceoaed 
to he lunL 

Aa Conchobhor andCrimthonn were the two kings of the two great 
dysutiea reigning in Ireland at the commencement of the Christian 
peiiod, and Crimthann being the first of hia line, according to 
S^tultM iM S^lx. buried at Bmgh, we have a very clear view, as Mr. 
Fergnnont points out, of the relative age and history of the two Royal 



?3 Proreeifingn of the Rmjnl Iii«h Academy. 

Cameteries of Meath. In fact, it was not until TuiUten was nbondoned 
that the kings began to bury at Bnigh, in the neighbourhood of 
Drogheda. 

In the poem before qnotcd there is an epithet applied to the ceme- 
tery ofTaillten which strikes oa as very remarkoblo. The lino 
rQDa: — 

" The Cemetery of TuQten, fit ttUei." 

Now, we think tho epithet here applied to Taillten will throw 
some light on tho cause of the Ulster kings and chiefs coming so far, 
all the way from Emania, beside the present city of Armagh, to bury 
their dead at Taillten ; for, probably, in the whole island there could 
not be found a more ultet and remarkable site than our ancient kings 
fixed upon when they adopted the heights of that range of hills wo 
now call 8!iabh-na-Cailligho for their future cemetery. 

From them the mountains overhanging the bays of Carlingford and 
Sligo are visible, thus giving a telescopic view of Ireland from coast to 
coast at the narrowest part of the island. Moreover, persons well 
acquainted willi the general face of the country arc accustomed to point 
out, from the peaks of Sliabh-na-Caiilighe, with the aid, of oour«ti, of a 
clear atmosphere, elevations in eighteen out of the thirtr-two eountiee 
in Ireland ! This ceases to surpriso us when wc recollect that the 
square-root of onco and a half the height in feet of any elevation on 
the globe's surface is equal to the distance of the ofBng, or sensible 
horiieon, in miles: hence, the highest peak of Sliabh-na-Catlligbe, 
having an altitude of 904 feel, must command a view of, at least, 37 
miles all around, in a perfectly clear horizon ; and atmospheric re- 
fraction will increase this distance by about three miles. 

Now, taking Rliabb-na-Caillighe as a centre, and with a radius of 40 
miles, sweeping a circle on the map of Ireland, we find that this circle 
will include the counties of Meath, Westmoath, Longford, Cavan, and 
Monaghan ; the greater portions of Dublin, Kildare, King's Countv, Roe- 
comiuoD, Leitrim, Fermanagh, Armagh, and Louth ; and will include 
small portions, or very nearly touch the confines, of Wicklow, Queen's 
County, Oalway, Sligo, Tyrone, and Down. Following out the suae 
process of calculation, any mountain attaining the height of 2000 f^t, 
under iuTourable circumstonoes, might be visible from Sliabh-na-Oail< 
lighe, if not more thun 92 mUes distant: and ibis would include sn 
mountain of 2000 feet and upwards in height in every count^f ' 
land, except in Cork and Kerry. 

When the sun shines out resplendontly over these hills, 
fi way the gioora of darkness which occasionally, and often t 
denly, obscnrei their summits, the gorgeous panorama, dtsplayiBg's 
profuse wealth of natural attrncHons, is seen with great distinctness of 
outline, and prfsents a prospect probably one of the most diversified 
nod beautiAil in the whole island. Nature seems to have lavished her 
rhuicest treasures upon the scene, and the magnificent combination of 
receding eminences, and distant lakes, and gracefully undulating 
plains, could not (oil to quicken the imagination to a profound < 
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What wonder, then, that on. 
, shuuld have culled this pki 



old bardic chro- 
3 " the fair- hilUd 
a " The cemeteBy 



iH grandeur. 
9 we have e 

," and that another should have described il 
en, the leUct^'l 

So wonder that the great Ultonian kings and chiefs, and other 
king! and celebrities, at whutevtr diBtance they may have usually re- 
mded, should have yearned to make this spot tlieir last resting place, 
Indeed, to us the only wonder is, that so remarkable a sit*- for a ceme- 
tery should have been ever abandoaed, so long as pagan sepulture w;is 
practised in the country. 

From the accompanying Map the distribution and relative sites of 

e stOl-remaining came can bo beat studied. Under the nomencla- 

) of the letters of the alphabet each cam has already been sum- 

ily described by ns. oa 2tith February, 1866, and published in the 

^_._ ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol, IX., p, 355, &c., to 

which, for f^irther details, reference can be made. 

LookiiLg at this map of the coma, one cannot but be struck with 



thii diitrict, it U but iuBU., ^_ 

vaatwudi, U enmtuUT due lo tha criticKl judgment and reanod ortiatic taata with 
wbiol^ dDfing 1 lonv life, tbe \Me Junes Leo oi William Nftper, Esq., D. L., direcled 
ud luparimaidcd tba yirioua improvemenle carried oat upon his ei[«iuiv« eatal«. 
Hm boDOToUnt diipodtion and hia geauine lundneu of heart induced him, with the 
txetftioa of iMeauoiia] abort absences, to spend bis useful life upon his own pro- 
paHj, •ImoM dailj dcrisiuB pbuu for adding to the comfurta of bis poorer class of 
MBaallT ; but, ahore all, deeding and taking the deepest practical interest in ths 
MMaaml vo^dng of tlie eitellcDt achools upon his property, aa he believed them to 
bftha Bustffl^liTB enfrineB for promoting social progresa, with uertainty and per- 
■tOMMj. In the humbler riinlu of life. The loUawing incident may be worth 
fMorfingi ■• it aSirds ui vipLuution of the origin of aome of the chaniiing viuvr* 
■fcont LoubciTW. 

Ftam UlB opeoing of the nngularlj' aurceasM achools in OtdcoFtle,* founded and 
i^Jowed mida the will of a native of the town, 1 jiurence Gilson, nhoae dcuth took 
■law on Uth April. ISIO, the late J, L. W. Napci, Esq., ociod us chainnan of tho 
baud of tnwtMa by irhom the schools are managed : and. up lo the period of hii 
rfrath. on 3ad September, 186B, nniformly took a de«p intereat in watching ovor 
iWr dBeiant woTking. The annual public eumination of the schooli wpia fixed 
tirTwiMtiy. 9tL June, ISfiS, while the writer, who acted as Inspector of the schools 
fcr tbt Imslfia, was one of an autiqiuiian party on a visit to Loughcrew, On that 
wIlilB padng aboat in hoat of Loiigbcrew House with Ur. Naper, who 
he coming roond of hia carriage to proceed to the ciamiDatinn, the 
id to remark, while looking in the direction of Lough ShecUn — -" What 
ft fMnvMne eoinie I" This acddeotal observation appeared to smuse him ; and he 
IksB stated that, after ths site for Oie house had been £ted upon, be, standing whsm 
«• tb«B ataod. sketched the outhue of the undulating country in (hint, in all iti 
Mil hiMAMa «f cbuaoter ; and, having afterwards in ma atudio worked up thia oat- 
Bia iM» » pirlutt to pleaao himself he pluited here and there accordingly, leaving 
•a«a un tof« bam, otben erawned with wood. and. in the whole, producing tbe 
inwort axqtiuita puioTunia view, which he lived to the good old age of seventy-six 
WMi}ay (RiBtba Amt oflioiigherew House. 

•I»afl>i||*aT»ml»7l,olth»thild™iofthetoimaBdrri«:hliooTbDaJ™MiTinB*n«ii« 
■iliiailiia.lii tSaMaB u belnc grstulUnuly iiirirUnl wtth all nmrfsarjlKwluaind icliuul r 

aWi»«a.«avm<Bo(Ma»poi>lHonUi=nilI«ntlhr" ■—.-.. — ■ n " 

"* " '" and, on an aTonse, thun we 
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I general arrangement of them into groups, the central one of each 
mp being much larger than the surroimding ones; which natnrally 
"» to the inference that each group may represent a dynasty, the 
ral cam being probably tbe tomb of the founder. 
It wonld be reosonnble to suppose that Queen Taillte's last resting- 
place Bhould be found in tbe cemetery named after her ; but we have 
beeo ODable, bo far as our present investigations have gone, to point to 
ftDy one of tbe cams as Taillte's tomb, although we strongly suspect 
that the lai^ earn on the peak now called the hill of Fatrickstown, 
tbe etonea eonetituting which hare been nearly all carted away for the 
puroose of building adjoining fences, was such ; for there are many 
■till living who describe this cam, before its recent destruction, as the 
moat oonspicuouB of all upon tbe bills, particularly when viewod from 
tbe great ratb at Telltown, the probable site of one of her principal 
iceidenceB, as we have before seen. Had this cam been situated ou 
Mr. Naper's property it would in all likelihood have escaped deeecra- 
tioD and destruction. 

Having learned, from the eitracta above quoted, tbe namea of some 
•fthosowho were buried at tbe ancient cemetery of TaiUten, it bc- 
eomea legitimate for us to inquire, if, among these remains, there be any 
poaitiTe or distinctive peculiaritieB by which they eould be indicatively 
•Mociated with the memory of any of those stated in the foregoing ex- 
tncta to have been buried atToilltoa- It will be seen that the first men- 
tioDed u interred at Taillten was Ollumh Fodhla,*tbe great law-giver 



" PRiDOUDced Olldt m« : i. e. the OUmnli. or cUcf Poet of Fodhin, or Ireknd. 
W* «« indebted to Dr, O'Dnno'an's tiiinalation of Iho AnniiU of IroUuJ for (ba 
Mlovins puliculsra, and Ibevsliuible notea thereon liy tbe iMmsd editor. It vitl 
bit ii«i t— I ]• to kefp in mind, ia Tcadiog them, that the Chronology adopted bj the 
Four Huten, rollotriDf tbe compuUitiao of the Sepluagint, na given bj Si, Jerome 
iB hi* cditjon of the Chiooican of Eiuebiui, mskM the Siit year of our era agree 
Willi tbe ynrof the vorld, S109. 

'■TheAge of lie world, 3H4T. After Sedan hud been fire yean in the soverei^ty, 
1m bn bj FiAchi FinscDtbach uiil Maineanihan.Mnuf CuClatbacb.BtCnuchsia."* 

" The Age of the World, 381S. The fini yenr of the reign of Fiacha Fins- 
f^^— ■*■ OTer [leUad." 

"The Age of tbe world, 3807. Aft«r Fisuha Pinsrothach had b«cn IvontT yoais 
In lb* •OTenisaty of Irelud he fell by tluineuuhon, ■□□ of Cui. Kvery plun in 
lirvluul aboiuraed with Qowcr* uid shoioiockg in the timouf Fiuha. These dowers. 
n«noV«r, vrre found full of wise, >o that the wine wai tqiiceicd into bright 
Turilr Wherefore, the oognoman, Fiacha Fin-icotbach', cualinued to bn applied 

"The Ago of the World, 8868. This was the first year of tbe reign of 
MalaaunboD, Hiri of C*a Ctotliacb, ovei Ireland." 

" The Age of iho World, 3872. At tlia end of tbe fifth year of Muioeamhon, 
b« died of l£a plague in Hagh-Aidhoe.' It was Muineamhon that Qnt caused 



* n miiitaiii Row nalhcrochui. nm Beluuue. la the aountj al BsMomiun. 

• fl.w«rf»«A. 1. K ut Um Wlnu-Howiin. Ktatlng kith thli ombobmb tlis hou InterinW- 
Vm, bsl In CVini»U Krmwglu«ui'a tnuulatioo ot tlia Aiuiali ol ChnuiuKDCiU, it u itatid thai 



M MiUM " vaa ■unianml Fflnuigohagh of tht 

■OvUKti m*at Bum pmbahls. . ' ' 

' Matk-AMni . ■ Urul dltUir 
»«■• ol Ulmunluacti 



iilau«ci< mhilr Jtatctn tt 

.«. ma tbvp imkrunm in Inland. 

lie pti«nl tonnty of Oalway. all ntn 
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of Ireland, upwards of ecven hundred fears before Solon* logisIat«d for 
Greece ; and on thi^ highest peak of a range of hills, ronduretl the mora 
conspicuous and remarkable because they are tbo higbest in the coiU' 



ctuuQB of gold'' (to be worn) on the jieclu of kinga and chieftaini in Iraluid." 
"The Ago of Iho World, 3B73. Tbe first Vi-ar of FaUdenrgdoid." 
"The Agaofthe World, 3RS2. After FiuIdearKdoid had been l«a jeui in tlie 
■OTerei^Cy, he fell b; OUamh Podbla, loil of Fischa Finscotltach, in the battle uf 
TeamhiuT. It wu bj the King Faildeugdoid* that gold ringa were fint vom 
upon the huidi of ohieflune in Inluid." 

•' The Age of ttie World, 3883. The first feu of the reign of Ollamh Fodhlo, 
■on of Fiacha FiBscothach." 
"The Age of the World, 
in tho »oviTeignty of Ireland, 
tba flriC king by wboni the Feja-Teamhischi woe • atabliahed ; and it vu bj him 
Uur-OUamluui was ereoled at Teaniliair. It waa hu ilu that appuinted a obiefUin 
over eiery cantred.'' and a Brughaidh over every tovnland. who were all to 
wrre the kina of Ireland.' Elochnidh vu the Grat name of Olloiuh Fodhla ; and he 
WM railed Ollamh (FodhJa) became be had been fint a learned Ollamh, and after- 
wards king of (Fodhla, i. e. of) Ireland." 

"The Age of the World, 3923. Tbia waa the first year of tho reign of 
Finnachta, aon of Ollamh Fodbla, over Ireland," 

"The Age ofthe World, 394^. Tbia was the twentieth year of the reign of 
Finnachta ever Irolanil. lie aileiwarda died oflhe plague in Magh-inis, in Uladb.i 
It vu in the reign of Finnachta that aaow fel! with tbo Uiste of wine, which 
blaokened the giaaa. From tbis the cognomen Finnachta,' adhered tc hioi. 
Elim WM bis name at first." 

* Ohaintiifaetd. Ksatipg bu ths ome, udinMagtoghanii'iABIudi el OlannuoMls It (■ 
ohiuiu at In be man aboul num'a swlu, and rings u bi put oo Ibeu tlDEsn, vhhita *■■ " 

• Failiiar}imd]^ E.t is oallsil Alldeai^d (if Eoatinc, and Aldargaid in Eha Auula ut 
ClgODtacnDiS- This name is dertTed rnmj poll, a ring; t>Q(Ip5i r^ : and bOiti, tha hand. 
" In Us tliu gold liags ware much used on mun uid women's b^iss in Uiii lUaha." MmaU 

tur^Ilamliui. 1. o. OUamh FedhU'i house at Tan. In 
ala of CloDmscDais It is ataud " that he buildad a tUr 



Hagughtna's Innslatioi 
palaoa at Taragh onlv for i 
bit Is piohaWjJ"? <» "f' 



(UstB nobablypiw oT Us(MHbs«BD>s intvnnt 
iarinn bv cyFlahattr in Us Onf**. V- 9l«i ■»» t^t 
aalhivJtT ni tlia triennial feoal or mwlina u Tva, has : 
thaOlUmha. StFUrWiAntiiuiliei^l-trania.a^t. 



na) " Teamra,' 



Fsanef Tata^ bjr li 

fOUawin* nsOca of It l-^ 
of bim Ulster took tba 
Psact al Tangh, wbieb 
sufcjwUcaineyaarlr; a^.. ....... ,i 

SOQulod br thv law and sworii, u \ 
a Omirid : cpiofio Cell : i 






— _ "TemDTeosia Oconilia,*' by Pr, Ljnoh, In 

i by O'PlahBtr, in OHgta, put Itl., a » : butft la 
la iuuiU g( Tigharnai^ at the jsai Ml, and blMlaUd 
bsean, in his Tursion of Ibe Aiuials ef Clotunavnois, in whidk tfaa 
-~" D1Io>F«lla.otawhoDssaruistor, wasKinRi>riiMatia,Bad 
e. Hs wu lbs Ont Hinj ol tUa land that avR kapl tba fmM 
was kept eaea a year, wlnnvuntealllhe Xins't hienf 1 and InliM 
ich u mine not were lakmW tbe King's enoalM, and ta U pro- 

a bundrecl or barony eontaininw ons huadrsd and tv^ljr 
utarudna at ouittTilbiia nBla"^by Celgiui. TVMs Thnm., 

Dr. Lyncb r«ndsn tbis paHn "sliigalii af 

..- .....;. .. . i-jgh^^^ ^ 1. . 



r; aiLdbiilKIllAer towDlasd umpri 



"uHwMs. XaatiiicKlTOaiiinlls 
ahtL tt Hnnshnaadila, was nwy < 

dinottn* jnsHu, or auav-wUla Tb* > 

aafHrlVtauifhty. 



' IntatixittatioD ; but il Is ariilailly lecmdarT, tH 

um as tb* Dam* of a bub aamat ina ausa&t lu... 

Is sUIl pnsemd In tha suniam* """— -M*. 
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y flat county of Meath, we Btill have, rnnong the general 
ractioD which has befallen the others around it, as vcU as the 
1 iiqury to it»el£ a very perfect cam,! with an unique Btone 
: placed in its northern boundary. As we know that Buoh seats, 
B B Btate of primitive ciriiization, were used for purposes of inaug^u- 
I fationand the administration of pristine laws, we can have little diffl.- 
l vahj in MHMdatang this chair with the mcioory of some one laid hers 
[ to his net who, during his lifetime, mufit have been in a remarkable 
[ 'degree connected either with the making or the administration, or 
both, of the laws of the country. 

And to whom, keeping in view the preceding M8. testimony, could 

I tliis great megatithic chairj be more appropriately ascribed than to 

I Ollnnih Fodhla? It would be natural tn Ftuppose that for the site 

I ef the tomb of the great King and law-maker, hia posterity (or, 

I jndcc^t, probably he himself, during hia own lifetime), selected the 

K^oot elevated spot on the entire range ; hence, we propose to call 

K'Oie cam on that spot, 904 feet above the sea level, and situated on 

I '^e miitdle hill, Ollamh Fodhla's Tomb ; the great stone seat Ollamh 

Todbln's Chair ; and the ruined remains of the emalter surrounding 

esma. six of which still remain, the tombs of his sons and grandsons, 

mentioned in the previous estracts. In fact, on the summit of the 

htghe«t hill in the site of this ancient royal cemetery, we believe 

there still exist the rcmimiB of the tombs of the dynasty of Ollamh 

Fodhk. 

What first led us to conceive the idea that this cam must be the 
tomb of Ollamli Fodhla was the fact of its having, us one of the thirty- 



" Tlie An Ot Ibo WorM. 3943. Tha Snt ymr of the reign of Slanoll.' sod of 
OILunh ForiliU, ovct Irctund." 

■' The iga at tbe World. 8969. Tlic eevrntventh ^esr of SluioII in Uic 
■DTeraiipitf 1 ui<l he died, at the end of tbit titno, at Totunhair[Tara], andJtisnoC 
knovB wtul dlMUe earned him off; hf> whs found dead, but hia colour did Dot 
«lian|t*- He vw Bftenrudi buried ; uid alter bis body had been forty veBra 
ia iIm gnva, il na Inken up by Ms son, i. e., Oiliotl mic SUnuill ; unl the bodj- 
had Nnaiiud vitliant rotting nr dcconipoiing during tbis period. Tbii thing was 
B past voDdcr and » ..■...-. 

For rnrthcr pwtitr 
tm " Asiuli of Ireland b; the Four Uutere," Vol. I. p, J . 

* Solon, one of tbe aeven Mgea of Groeoe and the great Athemnn leg^isltktor, ii 
raooHad to have died B. C. i&8 : and OUamh Fodhht B. C. IST7. 

t Sw Hap, Cam T. 

I Tlur anctent itoni; ebait haa been found in coiintrica widitlv apart — via,, in 
InboMl. SeotUnd, Wales, Comcall, Oreuc«, South AmcrioB. Ac. Tie place leleoted 
IbfitoMM baa beeu alwayi in bd elevatod poaitjon, cither OB a mountain, a natural 
UliOrsaaJtiflGial eminence in the oentre of a large plain ^ifuji) ^ and it hai bean 
•Iwsn Huoiated with tha ideu of power and digaity, having been used aa veil toi 
dM uapaoaalton of jnitice al for the inaugumtion of ancient kings and Coparcha. 
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seven large stonea m the periphery of its base, a great stone-chair facing 
the north, in our days popularly called "The Hag's Chair," mensuring 
1 feet in lireadth, 6 feet high, and 2 feet thick ; from wMch dimen- 
eiona it mast be upwards of tea tons in weight, allowing twelve 
cubic feet of roclc to weigh one ton. It occurred to us that, instead 
of this being the choir of any old hag of antiquity, whether real 
or mythical, it would be much more reasonable to look upon it aa 
IiBving had, in the long past days of its glory, some practical n.ie. 

At that remote period in the history of man, before the advent of 
Christianity, it is well kuownthattbesun was an object of worship; and 
the very fact that the entrances to the interior chambers of the majo- 
rity of the cams on the Loughcrew Kills point to the east, or the rising 
sun, bears strong internal evidence that this form of worship prevailed 
when these tombs or cams were conatnicted. If snch were the case, 
for we are without any absolute historic evidence on the point, we 
con well imagine bow appropriately a great seat of justice was plao«d 
in the north aide of the great law-maker's tomb, from which, with nil 
the solemnity attaching to the place, bis laws were administered, ssy 
at mid-day, with the recipients of the adjudication fully confrimtcd 
with the great luminary, the object of their worship. For thf se re*. 
sons we propose, henceforth, to call tbis remarkable stone chair, em- 
blazoned as it is, both on front and back, with characters at preeont 
perfectly nnintelligiblo U us. " OUiimh Fodhla'a Chiiir." 



( 



Unfortunately, from a naturul frwjture in the stone, a ronsidoTftbla ' 
portion of the back has scaled off, and the pieces being lost, we t 
now unable even to guess what cirpUc characters may have boon in- 
Kribed npon the lost portions. In the following woodcut, however, 
it will be seen that the portion of the original back of the chair itill 
n'miunitig is inscribed with characters quite analogous with those npoa 
its fhint. 

The chair is a rock of native Lower SUunaii grit. ha%*ing a mde 
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Mt hoUowpd out of tUu centre, and leaying an elevation at each fiUc 
i alfovt nine inchoa iibove the sent, the hack having nuw ftillen awny. 




OUnmli FodhU < Clulr [Buck V ■> 

• npparcnt cross carve<l int ) the tentrc of tiic Beat a* Tell as two 

a adjoining marginal upright xtonee arc not to be mistaken 

titters of ancient date as they were cut for trigonometriMl 

I in the year 1836, by the men then encamped on Sliabh-na 

e, and engaged in the tnangulabon survey of the country 

T Cnptuin Rtotlieni and Lieutenants Crcatorex and Chaytor, R. E. 

If, then, it can he satiBfactonly roneluded that this earn ia the 

mh of Ollamh Fodhla, the internal evidence for which being the 

nlptured Ktone-chair, or judicial seat, the question is settled ; and 

[1 doubt as to the identitication of the ancient cemetery, whose name 

il history had become lost in the vnrioun ehanges imd tronliles through 

h Van country passcij during the long lapse of upwards of 3,000 

I, fntni the duys of Ollanili Fodhla to our own time, must at once 

lupi-ar. We niuy, indeed, fairly eonetudc that we have liistn- 

niied tto'ox the relies of time the last resting-place of one who. 

B island, was a great pioneer in the civilkntion of bis fellnw- 

u at a pmod when the iwtions of the hunmn race, in most other 

> of the world, were probubly governed by no better laws than 

\m-i of aniiuol paKBion, dittnU'd on the spur of the r 
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grared from a photograph taken by Chorlee William Hamilton, Esq., 
J. P., Hamwood, in Septembt-r, 1865, while the original esplorationa 
wem in progress. The upright stones seen on the leit must not bo 
mistaken as belonging to OUamh Fodhla's tomb, boing the boundary 
stones of the remains of an Hdjoining cum. 

The original shape of this cam still remains comparatively perfect, 
CMmsisting of & coniea.1 mound of loose stenea, nearly all apparently. 
frnpnentB of the native ruck, Lower Silurian grit. It is thirty-eight 
and one-half yards in diameter at the base, having on elevation of 
twenty-one paces in slant-height from bnao to eummit A retain- 
ing wall, consisting of tliirty- seven lurgi^ flags laid on edge, and 
varying in length from six to twelve feet, surrounds the base ex- 
temally ; and, on the eastern aide, this Burrounding circle of large' 
stones curves inwards for a distance of eight or nine yards on oi ' 
aide of a point where the passage to the inUrior chambers commenccB, 
the bearing of the passage being E. 10' S., probably intended to faoa 
the rising sun at that period of the year when the occupant of thfl 
tomb was laid to his rest, or when the fahrieation of tJie cam 
commenced. The peculiarities of construction and the internal arraiige- 
ments of the chambers will be better understood &om the following:. 
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Insiile the retniniDg wall of large flag stones, as fur os was ex- 
mined, and, apparently, going all round the banc of the caru, was 
olcd up a layer, rising from three to four fctt in height, and about 
wo feet in thickneas, of broken lumps of sparkling native Irish quartz, 
I rock which doea not geologically belong to this port of the island ; 
1 which, consequently, most have found its way from some distant 
ality. The nearest native beds of quartz rock are to be met with 
t Howth, about fifty miles 8. E. from Sliabh na Caillighe ; in Wick- 
■w, sisty miles, H. E. ; in Donegal, ninety miles, N. ; in Sligo, about 
u: same distance, N. W. ; in G^way, 1 10 miles, W. ; but the frag- 
unts used here may, probably, have been obtained on the spot from 
[I glacial deposits from Donegal, without achmlly transporting 
Q from any of the localities above mentioned. 
In the rifled state in which the interior of this com was found by 
I, during our explorations, in 1865, the entrance to the passage was 
isod by two irregulor blocks of stone ; and in the commencement of 
!! passage were dropped three large boulders, completely filling up 
e first chamber in the passage to the height of about twenty inches, 
d for six feet in length, up to the first stone standing oeross the 
igB, and fts far as the only remaining roofing stone over it. These 
f rude boulders rested upon two flooring flags in the passage, 
ulemealh which, when raised, was found a layer of very small ctoucs 
t kinds, and chips of quartz. Among these loose ^^ 
Bthc bottom of thepasaage were "deposited fragments ^^ ■* 
'i •omo pieces of which appeared to be portions of a 
Anil, and four large molar teeth, cither of a horse ' 
Although the general outline of the cam still re- 
waiaa in its origLoul state, the roofing stones covering the 
poMttge, with one exception, No. 26, which is six feet in 
length and eighteen inches in breadth and thickness, resting 
M the third pair of uprights, have all long since disap- 
■wl, na well as the greater portion of the roofing stones 
rtiieli fonnprly covered the central octagonal chamber. At 
ml ihcru are only about thirty overlapping roofing atones 
*» ntu, carrying the roof over Uie central chamber 
» a bright of about ten feet. 

The first operation in the examination of this cam, 
1 Sfiptcinbcr, 1885, was to remove the loose stones which, 
H Uw vmndaJism of taking away the roofing stones at some 
r period, had fallen in and fln(>d up the passage and 
umbers. Three large boneit, probably belonging to a di-er. 
H found nmcing the loose stones which filled up the cen- 
tl chwmbcr; and near the bottom, among these stones, and 
D lo the entrance to the northern chamber, a bronao pin, 
ftlj inches in length, here represcnled full size, was found. 
\\x is beautifully incmsled with ihat patina, or green enamel, '"' 
ulior b> bronze, and appears to liave been murh worn. The 

The stem, which also conlsina 
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traces of ornamentation between B and C, ia round fiom B to D. 
Bwelling to C and then contracting to D, where it begins to change int« 
a four flat-aided point, thick below B, and tapering down to £. 
Although this pin must be classed with objects of ancient Irish art, it 
ia sot probable, from ila being picked up among the loose atoaee, where 
it maj' have found its way by accident, that it can lay claim to any- 
thing like the antiquity of the tomb itself. It is here giren simply oa 
having been found in this ancient earn, without suggesting any period 
aa to its own ugc. 

The central chamber was floored or closely covered by five thin 
flags, uniiemeath which, on being raised, were found fragments of 
charred bones, and email splintered stones, mixed with pieces of 
charcoal. 

The interior of this cam had been so well plnndered at eomfl 
former period that no remains of the actual mode of sepulture were 
found in it ; but, judging from the quantities of charred human boiua. 
broken urns, inscribed bone flakes, polished stone bolls, articles of 
bronze and iron, bone, glass and amber heads, &c..* collected from 
tUo other cams during our examination of them in September. 1865, 
two important facts would appear to be clearly established therefrom, 
viz.. that cremation of the dead was practised on Sliabh-na-CniUigba 
up to the Christian era, at the commencement of which, as pre- 
viously shown, the use of this cemetery was given up ; and tJwti 
during the period the cemetery was in actual use, the people muft 
have been acquainted with the nsc of articles made not only of stons 
and of bronze, but of iron, gloss, amber, and bone. 

If, however, nothing has come down to us immediately asMciatod 
with the remains of the original interment in this cam, future history 
may have something far more interesting to record, when eome suc- 
ceasf\il student in archaic sculptures shall have been fortunate enough 
to discover the key for interpreting the meaning, whether ideographic 
or symbolic, or merely ornamental, intended to be conveyed by the 
enrious, and at present mystic, characters inscribed upon the stooM 
forming the interior chamhei-s. There is little doubt that, should oo« 
of the old sculptors of these devices, by any possibility be able ones 
more to " revisit the glimpses of the moon," and be confronted with tat 
inscription on one of our modem sepulchral monuments, the reading 
of wHch to us is so plain and dimple, and so conformable with the 
Bcienoe of grammar, he would be ns much puzaled, proliably more sn, 
to make sense or meaning out of our characters, as we are to-day out 
ofhia! 

A basaltic slab, not three feet square, tumtil up near Rototta, ou 
the western month of the Nile, by a French officer of Enginrrrs in 
th« month of August, 1700, at present preserved in the BntiiJi 
Museum, and now commonly known as ■'The Rosetta Stone," hu». 
from its fruitful ccml^'nts, led to the deciphering and reading of 
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W%ivt had then become mystic chaj-nct«rs nit the pyramids of Egypt ; 

ajtd, if we doubt the pogsibility of suck anotbiT lucky accident leading 

to the interpretntion of the characterB on the inscribed stonoB in 

tliia and the at^oiniog cams, as veil as analogously inscribed (ttanos 

\ cnnia in other couatries, may we not at leaet reasouably Lupc 

'it by collecting them, and closely analysing and ooroparing the 

klogies of the characters, the mystery of wliich is at present impene- 

iHble to us, every lino, and cup, and curve, and figure on. these monu- 

mts of the past, will assume a definite and distinct meaning ? But 

f nsfortonBtely, too frequently happens in our days that those who 

jSiJi to prosecute such studies want the necessary time and leisnre to 

■ it ; and tliuse, upon thif other hand, wlio possess both the oppor- 
tvmty and the ability, do not want to do it. It would he idle to sup- 
pose, as some have done, that these markings are nothing more than 
chiidifih amusements. The forms and the arrangenients of many of 
tbrm appear to indicate a symbolic character, and thus refute the 

^idca of Uieir being intended, as others assert, for mere omumcnta- 
"m. 

Judging from the memorials of the past which have come down to 
\, there appears to have been at all times, and, indeeiU in every 
mtry, even before the invention of letters, a craving in the human 
t, just as we find it to be the case in our own days, to perpetuate 
, 8hould we hope, in the slow school of archaeology, here- 
« able to unravel the meaning of the inscribed records of the 
' ine-litt^rature. if we may be allowed the use of such an 
\ In reference to ancient rock-markings, we roust for the 
ifli Bstiefied to accumulate these characters largely, even with- 
WerTtanding them, or too closely investigating their meaning; 
, when the number of these collected elements shall bo found 
fficicnt, tlien some ftitore student of archtpology will, undoubtedly, 
J able, by careful analogies and comparisons, to render the solution 

■ thnr meaning not only possible but practicable, from the considcra- 
m of these assemhled elements, The following inscriptions on the 
men inOUamh Fodhla's tomb are here given, in the fullest confidence 

it Una hope will soon he realized. 

With each stone numbered for reference in the descriptions which 
t 10 follow, we submit a ground plan of the interior of Oil am h 

• lomb (see next page). 
The long passage and the tricaroerel arrangement round a central 
tagonol chamber gi re the general outline the app(<arance of a cross, 
btch shape, judging from the internal arrangements in most of the 
Bier earns on 81iabh-na-CaiUtghe, as well a# at New Orange and 
rth, in the same county, appears to have been the favourite form 
kopun) by our pagan ancestors in the construclion of the tombs of 
ir>r grc«t people. 

The passage has an average breadth of three feet, and is seventeen 
Bct to length ; while the distance from the commencement of the 
psMftge to the farthest extremity of thc' opposite chamber is twenty- 
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No. 3, the third stone on the southern aide of the passage, is tour 
feet liigh, two feet wide, and six inches thick. havinB no Bculptorcd 
markings now discernible upon it. 

Each of these stones, numbered 4 and 5, stands four foot in height, 
presents n front aorfaco of one foot in breadth, and recedes backwards 
for two feet nine inches. Standing compactly together as they do, 
they are so represented here. 

This is the terminal stone on the southern side of the passage, t 
measures four feet nine inches in height, thrne feet five inches in 
breadth, and is nine inches thick. 




The breadth of the passage at its termination and the entrance 
into the central octagonal chamber, off which are three quailrilatprnl 
chambers, eonatitutiug the arms and top of the emciform figure which 
forms the interior plan of the tomb, ic only three feet one inch. 

The entrance to the southern chamber is here represented, giving > 




A 
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Tiew of the Bculptures upon the atonuB Noe. 7 and 11, us well us 
ttpun the lintel stone over them. No, 7, on the left, measiu'es flre 
f«ot in height, three feet two inehee in width, and one foot in thick- 
nen: Xu. II, on the right, meoeures &y<i feet two inchea in height, 
four feet four inches in width, and one foot in thicknesa : and the 
Ulit«l stone over the entranee is four feet eight inches long, one foot 
wren inches brood, and ono foot thick. No. 30. the stone closing in 
tiie entrance to the chamher at the bottom is devoid of Bculpturc, and 
measures one foot eight inches in height, the same in breadth, and is 
■ix inches thick, leaving an opening over it, or entrance into the cham- 
ber, of upwards of three feet in height. 

It ia deserving of notice that several of the lines upon the lintel 
■tone have been supposed by some to be Ogham marks ; but they have 
been examined in our presence by the Kight Rev. Charles Graves, 
D. D., Bishop of Limerick, who has so sucocssftilly made this occult 
mode of writing one of the special studies of his Ufo, and they have 
beeD pronounced by him not to bo Ogham. 

The southern chamber is nearly four feet square, and is covered 
by a horizontal roofing flag. When, the loose stones which had fallen 
in, by the former uncovering of the central chamber, had been removed, 
tho earth on the floor was found mixed with splinters of burned bones. 
So other inditations of burial were found, showing the state in which 
the chamber had been left, after some unrecorded plundering of its 
contents. 

Tlio characters on the first stone on the left, after entering, are 
here represented; the st^^no ituclf measuring three feet seven inches 




iD liH^t, fbtir fMft in breadth, and six inches in thickneM. Projecting 
■lightly over No. 8 will be ohsf rved the ends of two other inscribed 
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stones, from which it is evideut, as tlie devices pass out of sight into 1 

the structure, that they were sculptured before their erection in their 1 

present position. I 

This stone is opposite to the entmnpe. and forms the southern irall J 




of the chamber. It is four feet five inches high, three fi-et w'vltr, andJ 
nine inches thick. 




The western wall of the southern chamber is furmr<l by the stone 
h»re represented, meBsurinj^ three feet four inches high, three feet 
ten inches wide, and nine invhee thick. 
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The entwaice to the western chamber, opposite the passage from 
le ext«rior, and fonuing the top of the (truciform figure represented 




il plwi of the tomb, is here showni. The upright on the left 
t already described as No. U; that on the right, No, 16, 
M five feet two iuehes in height, is four feet wide, and nine inches 
The stone closing the entnmte to the ehnmher at the bottom, 
I Vo. 29, tueasureB two feet nine inches in length, two feet four inches 
f in height, and is five inches thick. Unfortunately, the lintel over the 
\ «tttnace hu bcreme cmcked acrosB, and has sunk considerably since 
I the cbambcT below it was freed of the loose stones which tilled it up, 
I lending to the apprehension that, if this stone be not mode secure, tiin 
[ cntiie chamber may shortly Iwcomo a ruin. 




f 
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Uii eutcring the chaniber, which ie about four feet square, and 
nrly five fet-t in height, ahovc the upright Btones forming it« walls, 
are oljBervctl ncven projecting flngB fonning a bethivc 
roof capped by a large horiKontal flag, eluhorately 
covercd with devices, several of which extend out of 
sight under the structure, and where no tool eoiild 
reach ; again affoiding evidence that the sculptnr«i< 
u]>un this stone oIbu must have btHn executed before 
the erection of the earn. 

Id removing the looK' stones which had fallen 
into tliia chamber, on tho centre of the floor woa 
found a circle of earth, about n loot in diameter, en- 
closing about a hatful of charred bonee, which were 
covered witli a flag. Over the flag were raised, for 
about two feet in height, alternate layers of finely 
broken and larger stones, among vhich were found 
xume hnmon t«eth, and twenty-four bones, each 
obont four inches long, one of which, in the broken 
state in which it was found, ia here representt-d fidl 
. The double row of proceeK'S, or notched pro- 
L jeetjona, oo its lower extremity, will identify it as 
I the smaller and lower of the two large bones in the 
1 leg of a kid : and the presence of so many of theac par- 
ticular bones here, whatever else they may have been i 
intended to indicate, may point to the sacrifiei- of half a dozen of theso | 
animals, I 

On entering the chamber, the first stone on the left, here repn- I 





r fret *ix inelics in height, two feet nine inchn ic 
I u\rni|;c ihiikccsf^ often inchep. A slnnr, >'o. IS 
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•UDdiiig in Uic south-wcet angle al' the cbambrr, meusiirca three feet 
ten incliw in height, three feet in breadth, auil eight inches iu thiek- 
n(«s; bat boa no dericea aculptured upon it. 




This fltonc, No. 14, which fftcee the entrance of the chamber, and 
paiumgi' into the interior, is inscribed iu a very remurltabk' 
■ It mvacorcs foiir feet three inihc^ iu height, thiee feet two ii 
~ I width, and ninu inchce in average tbicknesp. 




The nortlieru wall of the wcstt^m chamber in formed by this etooc. 
neoMiring Ihrfc fi-et seven inehee in Iwight, two feet ten inchei in 
vadtb, sad one foot in thickncRH. 
>'o. m, on the right-hand "ide of the I'litrnncc to the iliambiT, hui 
n olrMdj^ dcwrilxil. 
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The dimensions of the northern chamber are very cimilar to the 
other two before described. Since the removal oftlie luose stones whi(*k 
filled up the interior, the upright stones forming its walls haFe beroina 
much depressed by the sn perineum bent weight of loose stonea above 
them ; and if not soon placed again erect, this chamber must incritablr 
become a ruin, a catastrophe which all students of archseology voali 
have just reason to regret. 




The chamber has a beehive roof formed by five flags projecting 
inwonls, uud covered in by a horizontal one, on wliich arc evt in trrjf 
finf Una, lees than a quarter of an inch asunder, among other device^ 
four remarkable chevron lines, about one foot in length. The charae« 
tcrs sculptured on the lower surtiice of the lintel and of the roofiof 
etone are very carefully represented in the above woodcut. 




The ilone here rcprcwnted forms, the hH.hjind or we-tem nido ufj 
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the northern chamber, and measures four feet high, three feet wide, and 
one foot thick. In the remote left-hand angle of the chamber, as in 
the ireBtem one, etanda an upright, marked No. 18 on the plan, 
me&sunDg three feet two inches in height, two feet wide, and seven 
inches thick. Neither of these two angular uprights shows any evi- 
dence of being sculptured, and their use in the tonstruction is not 
apparent. No deviees have been detected on the stone facing the 
entnaceto thia chamber, marked No. 19 on the plan, measuring three 
feet six inches high, four feet five inches wide, and nine inches thick. 




Thiattone, constituting the eastern dde of the northern chamber, 
% four feet five inches in height, three feet four inches at its 




irn 
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widest purt, ajad is about five inches thick. The stono. No. 31, 
the lower part of the entrance to this chamber, is one foot ten inch* 
in height, two feet two inches in width, and eight inches in thick' 
ncBS ; and ia devoid of any inscription. 

Extending from the northern chamber to the termination of Uw 
passage stands a atone, No. 31, with very remarkable sculptures, n< 
only on its fac«, but also upon the ledge abutting on the passage. B( 
meiLsures five feet eight inches in height, threo feet six inchra ia 
width, one foot in tliickness. and is here vury aecuratnly repreaented.! 




The two terminal stones on the north wde of the passage, with ti 
devices upon them, are here shown together, No, 22 meBsuring €tI 
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B inches in height, three feet ninp inches in bi'ciuith, and leu 

» tbickncsa; while Xo. 23 mciosiires lour foot in height! 

mrUtii inebt'a in breadtli of fate, und is liftopn inehos iu receding 

The srcond Hlonc. on the right-hiiud or north aido of tlie passugc. 
• hrnt pr('«i-ntH] to view. It stands throe fisct six inchea high, two 
vigbl inehea broud. and is nine inches thick. 

On No. 25. the first Ktone on the right of the passage, measuring 
o feet MX inches in height, two feet seven inches in width, and ono 
u thickness, no dcvicea, if uny stuofa ever existed, are now trace- 

The atone. "So. 37. standing across the end of the passage where it 



u 




|%n,ini... 

J»iiilh. lUi'l "l^o ill liiight, i 

iMrtera face marked as here 

■ IVMHgo, between Nos. 4 and 5 

~'t, measures two feet two 



: 1. ■. - two feet five inches in 

i\ Si i-ii: irii'hr.^ iu thickness, haring it« 
lown. No. 26, also standing across the 

1 the south, and No. 23 on the north 
a height, is two feet wide, and one 



bat thick ; but is quite devoid of sculptures of any kind. 

Wc found a loose fragment of an inaerihed rock, here representoil. 




|jn> teat eight inches in height, i 



the entrance to the pas- 



^^■in> f<^ot eight inches in height, near the entrance to the 
ifhA it would be imposaible to decide to what portion of the 

' . ..».. .. ., .». ,,.- ..» ...r,Q Q 
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it origiiiolly belonged. Wc left it standing on the north side of the 
entrance, near the place where it was fonnd. 

It would be an irreparable losa to orchaiology if this historic pile 
wore now allowed to become a wreck, for wont of a little timely and 
ineipeneivo repair. The only thing necessary to bo done wonld be 
to remove temporarily the loose atonea over the northern and western 
chambers ; and, alter carefully and altilf iilly resetting the aprighti 
and broken lintel, to replace the loose stones in their original poaition, 
as their weight could only serve to give firmness to the stracture, 
■liould the parietal stones be properly poiecd. 

It is to be regretted that the various articles found during our ex- 
plorations of the earns at Loughcrew, in 1665, have not been yet ar* 
ranged or classified, so as to be able to examine or refer to them, u 
might be required. They were presented by us to the National Un- 
seura of the Royal Iriah Academy, on the part of the late lord of the 
soil, J. L. W. Naper, Esq., U. L., who consented to part with them, 
for the Nation's sake, with an amount of public patriotism and high- 
minded generosity which reflected credit upon hia large and liboal 
heart ; and we hope soon to aee, for the sake of the public, this long- 
delayed omission rectified. 
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L — 0» THx iBENTiFiciTros or 8t. Malicht O'Moboaie's ■' Monas- 
TSBiUK Ibkacbhbe." By Re7, Jook O'Sajvlon, U. B. I. A- 
[Bead Fobniary 26, IB7!.] 
of the most rcmarkablo incidents in the career of St. Ualachy 
.(FUorgtur occorred about the year 1127, while he ruled over the See 
of Coanor, and when the King of Ulster took possesaion of that city, 
plundcriiig and destroying it in great part, having dispersed ite inha- 
biLuits. St. Malaehy, and a considerable number of religious men 
(abject to his ccelcaiaetical rule, wore obliged to fly for protection to 
C«nnac MacCarthy, King of Desmond, or South Munster.* This lattei 
priiice. who had been t«mpoTari!y espelled from bis principality, now 
joyAiIIy received them ; for in Lismore he had formerly been under 
ttw ipiritunl direction of St. Malachy.f Ibb Eathach, or Iveragh, lay 
remotely within Desmond, [ and there a place was set apart by the 
king for building a monastery, which might serve to accommodate the 
tnihop and his exiled companions. - The learned Dr. Fetrie. with a 
licat deal of research. discuHses the question about Cormac Mac Carthy 
tuTing been archbishop as well as King of Casbel ; and ho fairly con- 
•idiirs tlioM evidences adduced in his work favour an affirmativs 
miclu»ion on this point.§ llio reputed biahop-king was a munificent 
kusder of cburcbca and a benefactor to tho clergy. 1| 



* In Harm' Ware, Kienigiii-Luachra, from wliicb Kerry hu beta denominated, 

t*HUtd to have rompreheaded h great part of rbat wtu afterwardi called the Ter- 

■""inf Dmnoiid, S«o »oL ii. '■ .Vntiquilie* of Ireland," chap, vii p. fil. Aacatd- 

'Vln Smith, in bis HUtoriea of Ken? aad of Cork, the whole ofthia Utter couatf, 

Ad Ike cnalCT' part of the former, with other diatriots sdjaiaiag, formerlj bslonged 

I j> Ihmaoad, b; the [riah called Drat Muraham. At a later period, ander the 

L RlinnUi. ttaii territorf was more reatrieted. See a very intereiting and learned 

f Mtle on the topagraphy aad history of Deemoad, in "The An nali of Ireland," 

MUtod from the ori^nol Irish of the Foar Masters, by Owen Connellan. with 

Matiooa by Philip Hu Dormott. H D., and the Traashitor, pp. ITO to 183. 

I l)«e St Bemitd'e " Vita S. Mahwhie," cap. iv., }f 8, 9, 10, cap. is ; " Opera 

a tsnardi." tomoi ii., Benediotiiie Edition ; also what are callwl "The Aanau of 

■nkfilliiii," by Dr. lAoigaa, oad Dr. O'Doaovan'a " Annala of the Four Mailen." 



iiL,at 



MS7. 



I tho vorT torbalent and anibitioas Turloagh O'Connor, who aimed 
i<M] KmoftfMy of Ireland, made various attempts upon Deamond 



t the uni- 

J MtTcrninil]' of Ireland, made various attempts upon Deamond, and had 

iMililm llta rFfpilation of this principality in a maoner to aubaervB his own pro* 

a [a I 111 ho vaitnl its territory trom the plain of Feoihins, near Cashsl, to 
.«. Bee Dr. O'Danoran'a "Annals of the Four Hasten," toL ii., pp. 1013, 
1*11. Old ■.Cn.)nHf. 

f SM"Tha EoolMiaitiiial Architecture of Ireland, anterior t» the Anglo-Nomuui 
m^M." Part 11., leot. iii„ subsec i, pp. 307 to SI2. 

I H< built two eharches at Lismore, and erected tlie eelebrated Connac'a Chapel 
vaaBockofCaalieL Seeiiii'.pp. 252,391,292. This King Cormac, ancestor of all 
^Mag Ctftii]r Mpla, and Kin^ of Deanumd, was treacherously killed by Toirdeal- 




ProvtTiHiiiji' 'jftlir Hoyal 



'emj/. 



Witli Keal and entTgy tliis religious comiuunity sot t* work 
eatabliBliing their new foundution. King Cormni; mniaelf frequEiil 
fluperintendiKl their labours, supplied tbem with the necessorieB of U 
and made a liberal proviaion for their support- On this occonon, a* 
yt. Bemurd, " monaBterium Jbracense constructum est"" Hero, U 
St, Malach}" and hie religious seem to have lived a regular 
life, until a. j>. 1132, when the Superior was unanimoaely eli 
Primate of Armagh, in a council of the bishops and chief men of 
land, convoked by Slalchus, Bishop of Lismore, and GilUbcrt, 
of Limerick. f 

Most of our writers on Irish eecleBiafiticol bistoty appear to biT 
hazarded very wild conjeetures regarding the position of St Maladj' 
southern monastery. Sir James Ware was greatly in errorj with n 
gord to the "Monosterium Ibracense," when treating about tlie CiA 
ciun Mona8t«;rieB of Ireland ;§ and again, when conjecturing that it W 
identical with St. Barr's or Finhar'a Abbey, near Cork. Alemand « 
more strangely of opinion that Ibraccnae might be applied to Be^-Sn 
near Wesford;|| und this he thought most natural, because he at 
gincd Ibracense might bf confounded with St Ibar, the rejii«1 
founder of, and nrofessor of all sciences in, its first monastery.^ Wf 
out much serious thought being bestowed by him ou the subject, i 
Hcv. Alban Butler only remarks that some aupposf.'d this pisc* 
have been near Cork, while others believed it was in the lalonA 



bbmh O'Brienaiia the two Bona oiU'Coimor Kerry, ».n. 1138. 3» Dr. (rOaliOTa 
>-AniiKl> of tbe Vuui Mmrtvra," voL d.. pp. 10S8, 10G», and H, (r), iM. 1 
" Anuala of limiBfalloD,'' lu quoted b; Dr. I'etrie, have his death Bomewkot n 
ciniumttiuilisU; related it the eanie year, vhere tbey nutive that he b-m "ftBi 
n-lio lud coiitiuual cDntintion for the Buvemgi^ty of the eDtin: provjcce of 111 

" SeK " Vita 8. Malai;lijffi," cap. U., i 18. 

t Fgr a more di:lJiile<l avi^ouiit of the (uregouig particulBra, the " Lif* of I 
Mntnuhj U'Mur^ir," iijsucd by the piesent writer, may be ooiuulled. Saa du 
if. and vi, Dublin, 18SB, Sto. 

X See " Oe Ilibiiniia tt Antiquitalibiu pjuc," cap. uvi., p. 228. Londini, l(i 
IBmo. 

§ A list of thete, with the dates of their ruundation. will Lc foand in > M 
(claswd E. 3, 8.) in Dio libraty of Triuity ColU^, UubliD, p. 6fi. Il i« in I 
handwriting of thr suvcntii'nth century, but it profossi's lo have been copied fr 
older MS, bulla and ulbcr documents. Some modem nnnict. given in tha 1 
coliiDin, huve been added by the Rev. Richard Uutlcr, lil, U. I A. It ia pnUiAl 
in hia edition, " JucaU Grace KilkeimienBi!, AnnuUs Hibeniiee," App. Na l,n 
16W, 170, and printed for the Irish ArthiEological Sooioly in 1B42. ^^ 

t See ■' BiBtoiie Monaitiquo d'Irlunde," p. 54. A Paris, IG9D. l2ino. 

4 In another place, when tivBling of Newry, in the county of DovD, Alami 
raya — " £Ud osloit appellee en Latin Xrtaraenie Moniulerium, et eomnM i 
■' appeUoit ausai en Irlnndois Mmmlrr^it/iair-chmH 3'ragha; on ta nommaitat 
tkramui rambinm, si cct Ibracmif ne deiignc point seulcmcnt I'Abbaye deai 
] biire de Chanoioea Bcgulicrs dnna 1' Iilc do BvR-Erv ou petite Irlandr, our 
"' ■ "' ' ■' IS Bvoni parle," P. 194, iiid. 



<nit4 de We^orri di 




Bsg-Erin.* Thp mute anil jiiiIic4uuH ivflc^imitical hMtoriun, Dr. 

l^ni^a, srenu ta have bees thr Itrst of our mndirn wrilrra Dot unly 

t* dote^ those muUtkes, but even Vi jioiiit out tlte voty olmous fift. 

tto 8l Bemanl'H Liitin spvlIiD^ of the word '^ IbnK^tnse" run bo 
(Molrcd into Ibrach or Ibrac. The li?tters 6 and t beiiig (.'uminubiblu 
m Irish, this etymon again mnv be nnilnrrd Iv-rach or Ivrnc, now the 
di"*rirt or hnrony of Irtru^h. in tbfr roiinljr of Kerry. This very trnrt 
wfi likewise included within the boumlimi^B of CormtiL- Mac Ciirlhy'» 
'iitgdoin.t And wbut H't'ms most rcmurkablei is the circuinstanoe, 
riy Oaa one Ircru^h — a purely Icrritorinl denomlniition — is to bu 
imd RinoDg thow names miirkcd on Die Ordnance Survey Maps of 

Wlrile the district itself was thus ingi'niou sly discovered, yet. tn 
b present Ume, few m>ideni persons had been aware of the exiiet 
nlity wbere the ■' Monastorium Ibraecnse" stood. During the month 
FJaly last, in company with a friend and member of the Royal Iri.sh 
'pmy.t the writ^T of this paper Tisil«l the remote town of Cuhir- 
B and tilt Island of Vulencia, in the county of Kerry. On re- 
hminK &oni Valeueiu. our boatmen made as acujuainted with the 
Araiiigtanc«. that ue.ir Ileg Innix, and on Church Island — or lllaun u 
IWmpull as they named it— there were some inleresting ruins, w< II 
r a Tiait. Itic »eu being ealm, and time permitting it, we 
ft wi«h to be roweil orer ; and accordingly we were landed on 
Krry nnaU anil rocky islet, which stood boldly prominent near the 
thi-m luirbour pntrant^c to Cahircirecn.§ Soon were we enabled to 
end the rotkB which cropjKKl np from the little harbour where we 
. and after subjecting the exiiiting ruins to a t<)lerHbly minute 
uminatiQn and admeasurement, we ngoin prt'pareil for departure. 
Sr intelligent owner of the boat could only inform us that the ruins 
■ Church Island always went by a traditional name, "the raonasttiry," 
it that nothing more was known by the coast population regartling 
beir Htmetore or their history. 

The most exact and detailed description of the old ruins on Church 

dud that can be found is one written by John O'Donovan, LL. D., 

^aged on the antiquarinn literary work of the Irish Ordnance 

y.D it is subseribed, 5-Cacaip Sai6&tn a n-UiB Bdch- 



•8««"Ii»™of the Ffithcra. Hartjr*, and olLet prindp«l SttinW," »o!. «i-. at 
to M nf Xovrmbcr. 
t 8m " Eeol«Biuti<Ml Histor; of Iivlimd," vol. i».. chap. nvi,. i »i, p. 86. and 
IT, pp. 09, 90, tai i liL. ox. 73, 71, 7a. pp. 01 loU3. 
1 iW Be*. Juan Gatturj, 

I TU« Ulet. Md Beg-inaU. quite '-y^e to it, allbough wiDiin thi paruh uf 
ior, il MMMed ttiH aeanr to the iiUrd nnd paruh of ValeDcia. See Lcwu' 
^^TopogwjhiMl Dictionary of Ireland.' roL L, p. 2S7. Thii uceitoincd fiwt nuy 
imi MHDa probable coaflroution 10 a tradition heiWter noticed, tlut origiiullf 
Aew biUnds bad iam nutol to the mainlaiid. . 

I 8m Iho VS. •• I«ttofs eontalniiig Informatian relative lo the AntiqilitieB nf 
Ihacanntr o( Kunj, oolli-i'tnl .Jmina the propr-s of the Ordiuni-P Survey in 
■ktai,*- Pit. iiT, i-;8. 
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och,* and doted August 15th, 1841. After havingdes 
Uttlecell or church, whicL stood about a quarter of a mile from the tono ] 
of CahiTcireen, and called by somu KillaTamoge, by others, KillaTar- 
nann, in Irish written CiU d Beopndin ; the writer aUudee to tha I 
circumstance, that this diminutive structure was built of long flags of 
green stcpne, and without the use of cement, like the "bee-hiTe"- 
ehaped houses at Kilmallcedar, near the remote extremity of IKngle 




Bquare forl-Iikc building on Church lalnnd, Valpnlia, Co. Kenj. 

From east to west it measured on the inside 19 feet in leii_ 
the north and Houth it was 10 feet 6 inches in width. Its il 
were 6 feet in height, 5 feet in thieknesB, and built of long! 
green stone, without any kind of cement having been u^ed. ' _ 

beight of 2 feet from the ground-level, and on the outside, the walli 
are 6 feet 4 inches in thickness ; but from that to the top they Bt 
only 5 feet, as already observed. The weetgable was destroyed. wWi J 
exception of a small opening or doorway — if it can be so called — Bsj 
which only measures 2 feet 1 inch in height, wliile at bottom it is I 
foot 10 inches in width, diminishing to 1 foot 1 inch at top, there W«l 
no other opening then observable. 

To the north-eaat of this small celt, at a distance of 9 feet, I 

• From r»l.ir«iveen, in I'i Ralhsi h. Thus rendi-red by J. O'Bci 

Eu|. Tbo Inter dcaoniinntion uj^iHe* " Uio detcrarliinU ol Bsthsrb." 

Ing to Mlw M. F. Cauck, Uu» woa Ibe original tribe imine of the O'SIwu, whi 
fhrmsrly poucMod this iDTTitor;. Sue "A Hintoiy ofthe Kin^om of KotTi' 
rhu>. xvii., pp. 8HT. 86B. See, liknwiie, " Tbe Topngnphkal Pooma of Jni 
O'Dubhagain tnd OiolU u-Nannih O'Huidbrin." Edited by John r>'D 
LL.D., pl> UtiU., Iiii.. and nn. B9I, SSD. 
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s ■ Btone house of beo-hive form, tten much injured. In diameter 
its unceiDented stone walls were 14 feet 6 inches ; those walls were 6 




Church Island. Co. Kerry. 



t fl inches in thicknesa, and in altitude their highest port only 
Kacbf^ 10 feet 6 inches. No other important remark is ventured by 
Dr. O'Uonovan regarding the rcmnina of anti<|uity on thie Island. 

Thr present writer's admeasurementB of the square and fort-like 
bailding. <id the interior, wore 1 1 feet from wall to wall ; while at the 
linae the walls were 5 feet 3 inches in tbickuess, but they gradually 
diminiibed t« 4 foet 7 inches at the highest point. Although a very 
M>Iid stmnture, it appeared to have been greatly ruined. Nor is thb 
K ntottf'r to be wondered at, conwdering its very elevated, exposed, and 
meimieotcd condition. The " bee-hive "-shaped house or cloghaun 
meunxtA, with a tape line, FIG feet in circumference at the base, which 
uvae OTur a sort of narrow stone terrace. Interiorly it is nearly cir- 
enUr, and about H feet in diameter. The rude walls are 7 feet in 
Uiickntw at the apparent door-opening — now quite ruinoua — and 
about 9 feet in height, as they then st«od. It is Ices elevated in poei' 
t*an Uiao the other building. At the upper port, the walls remaining 
are coved to an obtuse point. The stones are so placed above as to 
fana An-pain^ and drooping snrfaecB on the outside ; and it is snrpris. 
ing thcj have not long since fallen, as they have no mortar to bind 
tbem in their position. Of the niins, the writer was enabled to take 
two diatinct sketches* What appeared to he the dfbrn of somewhat 



■ On •pplintioD to Hiss Slokes, thai \aAy mml ubliglngly nllowiid iha ' 
■■ Dppwtunrtr of iiupBctiog a great nunibor of cnquUile pbotogriphi ■>( Iriih 
O IkT |iiji«i>iiiiiii ; bat Lhe ruins hvrc lieJicribed do uot appcii mnuti)!; them. 
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similar structurea were Bcatt^red on otbcr points of lUaun a TciMnpoIL 
The " bee-hive" houses here are like thoBe obaerTed at Eilmalkedar, 
Lough (.'orrane, and miiny other places in Kerry,* Nor have thoie 
oorious buildings bi-en peeuliur to thin county, for they stood in 
parts of Ireland during centuries not very reiuote,f and they hmiislia 
an ordinary type of dwellings for the humbler classes of people, onti 
the progress of modem domestic architectural convenience displaced 
such erections. Even vet the old " bee-hivo"-Bhupod houses in Kenr 
are not unlike some of the more modem cabins, culled " Builly -houses, * 
in the remote western parts of the county Mayo,} 

The boatmen informed UB, while leaving the Island, how old peo- 
ple were in the hubit of saying, that, in the reign of Queen Ann«. 
Illiiun a Tcampull bad been connected with the mainland at Benaia 
Point, eastwui^B from Valencia Island, and also with the adjoining 
rather eitonsive islnndi called Beg Inish. At low spring tide, trt 
were told, a person might wade, with water scarcely reaching to tl 
waist, from Church laliuid to Renurd Point. We were also told tfa 
a flue Irish scholar, Mr. Andrew" 0' Sullivan, of C'ahirciveen, would h 
able to communicate additional particulars regarding all the surroui 
ing localities, when we should have returned to that town. The b 
old man in {inestion — then over eighty years — is regarded as a o 
tinguished Shanaehie in that part of Kerry. In reference to lUaa 
a Tcampull. Mr. O'Sullivan informed \\& he had read in on old Iri 
MS. that St. Malachy O'Morgair, with four clerics, lived tlm 
but the title of the MS., or where lie had seen such record, had tin 
escaped his memory. Not only in his early years had he aecen 
many rare Irish MSS.; but, even at present, he is in possession of sevci 
that are valuable.§ What renders his statement especially impotla 
is the fact, that he had not previously known St. Bernard plae 
St.Malaehy O'Morgair's laura or eanohium within the district of lv« 
rugh, which includes Illaun a Teampull. 

Although St. Malachy appears to have presided over a numei 



■ IltiutratianB oftbeis ma^ he aecn hi tlie MS. Ordniinoc SurvDT Becorda ■ 
SksUhe* of thii oountv, now preaervrid in the KciAvtaj't library. Mr. Dn Xo] 
ha) also yr.Tj ciTedivcfy diavn same of tboee objeuta in the iplendid fulio *oliM 
he proMnted to the Acodeoiv- 

t Niiibolu French. Catholic Buhop oC Femn. having eSwlrd hia ooqw fr«« 
■nme vlllagu imr Wexronl, iminsdiatelv atUr tlint lovn lumtidcrpd to CromwvU, 
fled into the bitneuca of the county, vhen lin stals* bo wus oblixnl to tak* raAig* 
in " be«-hivo"-»h«pwl hnuHs, which wore pwiiLiw lo IreUnd. Thii lettat ot vt. 
Frendi is pronerroJ amoni the MSS. in Trinity Cullrgv Libmry. ai ' ' 
infomml by R<;». Churles P. Hcehui, M. H- 1. A. 

t Bm *om<i uf thoH dnmbcd in HdU'b" Inland. "vnl. iii.. pp. t03, 404. 

1 Hr matt oblisinsly afforded ua an npportunily of eiiMilning no Um 
i-i'vAf Irixli M89.. and all wnlUn In th« Iriab chann<u-r. Ho furniUwd a ' 
■ inti nf tl:.ir ™iii.-nti, liluwiH. «o ai tupnablp iii \-t take brii-f mow». 
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I WraiQunity of monks, in the city of Connor, it ia not certain that all 
[■ id tfaeso fled with him to the south of Ireland.* It ia even possihle 
' ttut tliK religiooa accompaDyitig him tbithrr may have found refuge 
[ in other monasteries, bo that only a comparatively Rmatl number settled 
[ Tttb him in the " monasterium Ibracense." The buildings on lllaun 
1 ■ TiHunpull were evidently fashioned alt«r older structures of the kind 
[ .fat that [mrt of tho country. They cnnvey the idea of an oratory for 
'wayer in common, with detached cells near it, and used as houses for 
10^^11% the monks. The (iuadrus)j:ulHr building, however, may not 
luive been an oratory. Uow many such dwellings were grouped to- 
gether at this place cannot probably now be known. Even the extent 
of sarfttTc oyer which thi^y spniad, or of land attached for maintain- 
""laccofthe oommTinity, may baffle fiirther inquiry. Around Chnrch 
kland the sea-sands are shifting, and the Atlantic Ocean, rolling over 
r becddt- them, may have effected great changes in course of time, 
r by levelling lund surfaces beneath the waves, or by causing 
a to accumulate, aa in so many other cases around our sborea. I^ 
■ lisUkety, however, from the rude and peculiar style of the existing 
r. Mructurul objects, that these must have stood there, and in a much 
on perfect condition, before the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland. 
The earliest published and traced maps of this part of Ireland seen 
[' by the writer ar« too incorrect and imperfect to furnish any clue 
Un^udingthe relative pofution or conne^on of Ulauu aTeampull with 
rtbe mainland. On the Petty Down survey map representing the 
L )Mroiiy i>f Iveragh, in the county of Kerry, as copied by General Tol- 
Imeiey.f there is a drawing of Cunny Island — which seems to be 
r MpraseDted by the present Beg Inish — of Lamb Island to the north 
, «f it. and of a small naiuelesa island to the south of Cunny Island. 
This tKlnnd, unnamed, and without any antiiiuorian object marked on 
it, •emns intended to represent tho present Church Island ; and thus, 
■Iwut tile middle of the seventeenth century, this small insulated spot 
dor* not appear to have been joined to the mainland at' any point. 
All the aforesaid islands lie nearly midway between Valencia Island 
and tho scawnrd promontory of Cahcr parish, at the entrance to 
Degoli Harbour,! and much a« they are at present represented ou the 
man corrwit modism Ordnance Survey Haps of Kerry county. 



• la IkUbillon* Aumiii Oi-dinit S. Bemditi 
^ tl6, it 1* luid ihiti fit. MiUacbv brought 130 brethran with him to I 
the B«iHdlctinc editlitn of bis Mta by St, DHmnrd, (bo aamo numbrr ii 

MSS.. »• n 

t Til* •wtBinil it prewTv6il in the Irafsnnl T.ibrsry at Poria. The packet, or 
■Up. \» vhicn eame of tfac Polty maps happened to hnve boan wnt from Jretond to 
Eapuft. vmaeapEurvd in the Cnimncl hv ■ Kmncb privntoer. 

• Sm (^ \mif,e bound vnliinie of Clare, Limerir.k, Tjppcniry, WstvrTard. Cork 
^A Kerry K>pi>, Ni>. 123, nt pniKentpreserveil in the riiblic Itcconl Ofllup, Dublin, 
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XVII. — On Ancieht Ceuetertrs it Ratocbosban and BLeEWBEU ni I 
Ikeuhi) (ab iFFECTiRo TBE QrRSTioH OF TEE BiTE OP TUB Ckhetikx I 
*T Taliin) By Samitkl FEuonsoN, LLD., Tiee-PresideDt. 

[Rend PebtuEiy 2fl, 1872.] 

Rkcent Bpecnlations as to the poMibility of the sepulchral caims on tha k 

Loughcrew hiUs, being the Toltin of the tracts published by Petrie, J 

will impart interest to the annexed sketch, in graund-plEm, of the ceme- I 

tery at Ratbcroghan, which, of the three sites mentioned in these tracts 1 
ai burial places of the Irish kings and nobles of the Pagan period, ii 
the one about the identification of which do question has been raised. 






I O 4^ II 




looking «e.t. 
BoKom.. ihRtU] 

The throe sit^s mentioned in the tracts on the Cemeteries, and in 
the pcwms on which ihey are founded, ore first, Brugh, on the Boyna; 
Mcondly, Taltin; and thirdly, this dsinetery, called the Itflig-na-ra, or 
Kings* biiriiU -ground, at Rathcroghan. Assuming the New Orange group 
lo ho Iho first, Atitl finding nothing analogous to its grand features at 
Tullown. in Menlh, which hitherto has been regarded as the second, 
the author of ■' Hiide Stone Monuments" conclmles that Taltin n 
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he songlil for elwwhere, aod fixea on the eepulohral tumuti on the 
Ijuu^hcrvw hills, which have & luurked correspondenov, in general 
charaoi«r, with the New Grange group, as the true Taltia of the tracts. 
Tfaefte Loughcrew, or Slieve-nu-Calliagh, tumuli have been brought to 
public Holier about aeven years Bgo by the exertions of Mr. Conweli, 
H. VL. X. A.., who has explored them and given descriptions of them in 
our " Proceedings," Mr. Conweli ncctpts Mr. FerguKson's views as to 
Ihuir idi-'ulification ; and goes so fur ae to designate one of them the 
tomb of 01km Finlhl* (see "Proceedings," Vol. I., Scr. IL, Part 6, 
Pul. Lit. and Anliq., p. 72). 

The substantial argument relied on for Mr. Fergnsson's coiicluBion 
has been, a* already indicated, the remurkable likeness butwoen these 
moDTunrnts and the iVew Grange group, which latter are assumed to have 
been ccttainlj- identified as Brugh, and serve as the known term in the 
pr^jWrra. It is obvious that this kind of argument may, with equal force, 
he applied from the other end of the equation, and the pretensions 
of lJi«SUeve'na'Ca]liagh tombs ton-present the Taltin of the ancients be 
testtf] by a compariBon with what is found at Rnthcroghan as well as 
with what is found at New Grange. In such a process, if we adopt 
Trltowa for the middle term, the conclusion would strongly militate 
i^ninat the assumption that Knowth, Dowih, and New Grange, consti- 
tute the real Brugh of the aucienta. In order to place the meaus of such 
comparison fully before the mind of the inquirer, many matters must 
b« lak«n into account, and, inCvra/i'i, considerable care will be necessary 
in aeeiiig how far R»lig-na-re* coriesponds with otiier places of probable 
P«g)Ui hunal-usage, and how far it is to be regarded as the sole 
b«irial -ground in use at Rathe rog ban. 

RaUicrogban itself, the great mound or earthen fort which gives 
B«ai« to the place, is situnte in the wide tract of grazing lands lying 
BroBsdTulsk, in the county of Roscommoa, from which village it isdis- 
tanl aboat two miles to the north-west. The cemetery lies to the 
MUlfa of the Rath, on a lower level about a half mile nearer Tulsk; 
bol iododcd among the ancient mounds and vestiges of earthen con- 
•OiKtiona which extend ia all directions from the central fortress. It 
" R^lig" in the ancient poems and ti-acta, and had been 
..tndidaiMlly known by its present name of Relignit-rte, or Cemetery 
\^ Ilia Kings, as far buck, at least, as the days of KcMting and 
" i Fifbia. The alwve ground-plan was carefully drawn on the 

' '• Autumn of 18G1. on tl»- occasion of my ol>tnining the Jf»i/ 
«nllwadioiningCave("ProceedingH"R.I.A., vui.ix.,p. 160). 

Ilia complete circle, abutting on a Hat-toppitd adjoining mound, 

ft WKJ or may not hare formed part of the original ground-plan. 

ie mde is fenced in by a dry-stone wall of aucicril masonry, having 

two oprning*, the princigial of which appears to have bi.'vn on the cast, 

' ■ i by the mound ahovo mentioned, which in 18fil bore the desig- 

tnoean-nag-thorp. This Js the name hy which the mound, re- 

1 M th« grave of Dathi, also appears to bare been known, when 
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O'Donovan, if his recollections are accurate, deecribed what he suw 
therein 1837 (Hy-Fiachrach, as, n>. 

The eiiclotiing wull is the kind of structure called a 
appears to have beeu known by that name at the time of the cumpoai- 
tion of thu poem ascribed to Oorban, which has been published by 
Fetrie. This poem is the priacipul historical piece relied < 
evidencing the early use of Religna-ret for sepulchral purposes by 
the Pagmi Irish Kings and nobles. The diameter of the ciroub^ 
enclosure is, according to Petrie, one hundred and sixteen, accord- 
inj; to my Gbsei'vatioii, one hundred and twenty puce3. At thir^ 
inches to the pace, this gives an internal area of about two atatuta 
acres. Judging from the irregular elevations of the surface, still trsc»- 
able, it appears to huve been divided into five portiocs, agreeably to the 
statement that the kings and magnates of each of tiie five province^ 
were accustomed to bury here, Referring to the statement in thA 
poem of Dorban ^borrowed from the still earlier poem of Toma Bee*)* 
that this " Uelig contained fifty mounds, each of which contained the 
remains of royal or noble persons, and allowing for the space oconpied'. 
by the iuterments of the humbler cIhsbcs, and by the internal partition 
of the area, it will be observed that the mounds in question must ban 
been of but small average dimensions. At present there does nolappetf 
any indication of more than two or three mounds within the enolosora 
having a diameter of more than 20 to 25 feet. The mounds and 
separating embankments have generally so far disappeared, tliat t 
surface is only slightly diversified by their traces. The iulenna 
all appear to have been in pits or chambers, dug beneath th« tiubCB^ 
lined in most cases with rough nulls of stone, and coverMl T 
roofing-flags, over which the sepulchral tumuli wen erected. 8eT« 
of these chamberj lie open. The largest is about six feet by four 
None of the stones, so far as I could observe, exhibited lool-marko, M 
the least sign of decorative or other sculpture. The general imprtoBidl 
OD moat minds would, I imagine, be one of disappoint moot, Mtd ■ 
surprise at the mean accessories of a place supposed to bo a royi 
oemetcry, even amongst a rudo people and in a primitive age of tb 
world. In its immedialu appliuutlon to the question respecting til 
identification of the Slievo-na-Cailiiigh group, it tends stranj;]; % 
negative the idea of those great nnd highly-deuurat«d sepulehml monq 
meui« having had any community of origin with romains so losignUU 
cant. 

Atabout three liundred yards to the south-east of /Jv/iytM rwsloBda 
the pillar-stone thought to indicate the grave of Dathi. the last Pagan 
Monarch of Inland, who is recorded to have been buried nt lUthcrogluni 
«. D. 4-28. When seen by O'llonovan in 1837 it was prostrate, " " — 



ludoubtedly tho toirtkt dtnrg. 



pillar-stone, which trsditll 



otlinuttd to be the monument of Duthi, when Mhc Ferbis wrot« in « 



1666 It» weight ii 



itunlikolv [hst it •hov 
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^ have b«en transported from its original site, ho that eome probabilities 
poiut to this spot as being the aepuJchre of Bathi. It is a Uttle mound 
«f about 18 feet in diameter. The earthen field fence has been diverted 
) as to avoid passing through it. Tbe tumulus itself hardly rlseB 

I' ftbore the surrounding embankment. 




I that, for so great a personage, this must seem a 

e memorial, the old writers have been careful to assign 

1 inaigniBcance and obscurity. The reason RUggested for 

of his sepulchre is that the ex-king and hermit, For- 

I Htomting whose cell Datbi met liis death by fire from 

tana, hail prayed, ou that oecasion, that Dathi's reign might he 

liort, and hiH monument not conspicuous. On this it may he remarked, 

t although the hillock answers well enough to the imprecation, tlie 

r-«tone is the largest block remaining in or around Religna-ree ; 

m% six feet high from the ground, in which it is sunk three or 

'. It is B rude plate of red eandsUme, either brought from 

e or found as a boulder on the surface of the limestone; but 

r suggestion is the more probable, as it shows no mnrkH of 

mng. 

e oppo«rit« or north-western side of the " Relig" there exists a 
r mmet^ry, also circular. This, too, has hod its mounds and 
:s of like i-hnrocter. Two of the chambers are found to uuile, 
na Itini of double entrance or aule-grottoto acaveo^eon(.ider- 
t extent, partly natural and partly artificial. (See ground plan. 
"" B»." K. I. A., Vol. ix., p. 163.) In tbe construction of 
mbers and passages the builders have employed flag-stones 
' stone* apparently removed from some cemetery; for two 
Bloiif; stones now forming the roof bear ogham insrripliuus, 
I Biridently have boon carved [iriur to their insertion in 'ho 
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masonry. It is on one of these the name Medffis found. The inscription 
on the other offers au example of a character hitherto only found, bo 
far as I knov, in medieval manuscripts, where it stands as a oon- 
traol^d form or sigluin for ui; an " 
llian the companion legend. 

The other chambers in thia minor enclosu 
guisheble from those of the great ''Relig; 
cotemporaocous with the cave, and RCfing the 
date to ogham writing, oaa is forced to 
objects powerfully inculciite. agitinst 



r more recent timei 

E in no way diatin- 
1 supposing them 
B to be posterior in 
3ept the caution, which those 
■eluding anything regarding 



e I'act of the ruder 



aofil 



the antiquity of the " Relig," from tl 
sepulchral chambers. 

Being thus warned that the " Relig" by itself affords no absolute I 
test of its being of the vast antiquity claimed for it, we are led to | 
inquire whether other cemeteries, probahty of the Pagan period, exist 
with which it may be compared; and the place which first attracts the 
attention in such an inquiry is the Kill of Usnach. 

Although not directly enumerated among the Pagan places of burta] 
in the pocinii or tracts on the Cemeteries, the Hill of Usnach is . 
mentioned in our old books as one of the places of moat venerably J 
antiquity in Ireland. Such was its reputation, not only here but abroad, T 
about seren hundred years ago, when the atones of the inner circle of^ 
Stonehenge were olleged to have been brought thence by Merlin. SucJi 
was its reputation at least several centuries earlier, when the story 
of tlie Acta of ^!aiut Patrick was first committed to writing, and a 
miraculous reason assigned for the fiiable character of the lime- 
stone rock, of which one of its grandest monuments, the *' Cai-stoiie'' 
cromlech, is composed. Here it was that, in the second cuntuiy, 
I'euthal Techtmar established an trnaek, or fair, similar to those at 
Tara, Tattin, and Tlactu; and it may be considered that when- 
ever the games and festivilies of an anaeh were celubrated, they 
were in connexion with sepulchral places. Accordingly, ther« U 
found on the Hill of Usnach an ancient cemetery, which may with 
great confidence be regarded as one of its primitive monumenta- 

TJsnaoh is situate in the county of Westmeatli, about four miU« 
north-west from the Castletown station of the Midland Railway. The 
bill is B long swelling green eminence, lying east and west, and has 
never been submitted to the plough. It has two summits, the eastern 
one of which is occupied b}' the ccmetf ry, A broad avenue has formerly 
It'd (o it from the south, the lines of which are still traceable on the 
green sward. With the esception of the Cat-stone, and some smaller 
earthworks on the lower part of the euet^Tn slope, it is the oolj 
remaining structural work on the hill. The area is not so gr«at au^ 
that of Jtelig-na-rte; but the general arrangement and internal ^viaiou J 
of the enclosure are so for of a cognate character ns to produce a stronyfl 
primd/acit impression that they belong to the same period and haT«'l 
served the same piirpoaes. 



i 
i 
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The priDcipsl enclosure is an irregular circle, or rather a BqunrA 
with the angles rounded off, of about 250 feet in diameter. Subaidiar^ 
to this, there is on the western' eide an aniure of the same general out- 
line, of about 180 feet in diameter, showing much the eame relation 
to the principal enclosure as that described at Relig-na-ru. Counting 
this as one division in the general ground-plan, there appears to havft 
been here, as at ReUg-naree, n fiTe-fold partition of the enclosed space. 
Each division contains the remains of tmnoli, the more prominent vA 
which only arc indicat«d on the plan: — 




)1 CBiimUTy ut Csnioh. 



[Orf \ 



Some of these appear to have been erected on the intersection of Ih* 
mounds of demarcation, and all have been opened. In the westerw 
division, the mouth of a cave has been exposed, and other holes in iIm 
surface show where the roofing etoaee of the passage have fallen :' 

All the constructions, so tar as visible, are of the same 
character as at Uathcroghan ; the interments are below the surfocib 
There is no appearance of stone cutting or of decorative work of aaf 
kind, and no trace, so far as I could observe, of auj Cbriatiu 
emblem. 

The general aspect of this cemetery seems hardly 
able with the suggestion of such monuments as those ofBlicre-U 
Culltagh, not to speak of the New tirungn group, having proceedM 
from the same race of builders, or having been eotemporoneonal] 
erected fur similar purposes. 
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. peculiar feature of the ground-plan bas been referred to eis 
■ponding to the eiterndl mound fit Helig-na-ree. A minor en- 
n, annexed to the principal one, appears in two other instances 
meteries presumedly of Pagan origin, which so far reBemble those 
■ aincacij' noticed as to induce me here to giro some account and illui- 
f tnlion of them. 

One of these exists in Glenmaulin, in the county of Donegal, to 
the lefl of the road leading from Carrick t« GEoncolumkill. It ia 
called Cloghanmore, and ia one only of an assemblage of stone monu- 
ments of the kind usually regarded as Pagan, which, when 1 visited 
the Bite in 1864. had witbetood the progreea of agriculture in this 
remote ralley. Seven great cromlechs were then standing, though 
. oiore or less ruined, in the lower part of the glen t^warda the sea. 
1 One cuuld not look at the scene without being impressed with the 
I einnunstance bo often remarked regarding such asaemblageB of rude 
stone monuments on the Continent, that the builders seem to have 
■elected for tbe sites of their necropolises the wildest and most solitary 
plaotw ftccefl!>ible irom tbe sea. 8o much does the aspect of Glenmaulin 
confirm these impresdons, that a general view of the site of Cloghan- 
more (not marked on Ord. Map, sheet 89), showing the character of 
the upper part of the valley, may not be oat of place here. 




CBwumulio, Co. Ilanegal, — Clo^ian Hoio, in Uio middle diatanwi, 

Begarding the name Cloghan mora, "Groat stone-henp," it may be 
abaerred that this is one of a class of Tcry significant names applied 
bf the native- speaking Irish to such monuments. They call them, in 
Irisb. "Bedsof DermidandGrania," " Lifted Stones," "Griddles," and 
ether names, indicating an ignorance on their part of their origin and 
oara, which is certainly suggestive of a pre- traditional antiquity in the 
objects Ibemsehes. If the origin and uses of Cloghanmore hod been 
fresh in the minds of the native peasantrj' nt uny time since the present 
net of Irish b^an to inhabit this coast of Dunegal, it is not likely that 
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it would have been designated merely Oil the great "elogliarj." At what- 
ever time it received tbe name, it moet probably presented much tlie 
sameappeoroDcetisBbownin thepltm; for the espressioa la not ho appli- 
cable to a cairn or barrow, aa it ia to suoh a ruinous pile of chamber* 
and gallerieB as Cloglianinorc presented at the lime when this drawing 
was made. 












All that DOW remains is the ground-plan and underworks of wbat 
appears to have originall}' been a tumulus or long barrow. The sepal- 
chral cists hare everywhere been stripped of tlieir outward ooTering, 
and, in most cases, of their rooEng-Blonea. Enough, however, remains' 
to show the general plan, which was eoraposed of two larger oirclea^ 
placed side by eide, and together forming a long oval, with one smalUr 
circle imnexed at the southern end. A.I1 the chambers were constn)ct«d 
on the ground surface. The passages leading to them either opened 
extemallj on the level of the adjoining land, or branched off from ons 
or two prinoipdl adits. 

If we Bupposu Cloghanmore to be covered over, it would present 
the appearance of an elevated mound, showing the ends of its chambers 
and galleries all round, just above the ground-level. Such is, in fact, tlw 
present appearance of the cemetery which remains to be noticed in 
this connexion, being the burial-ground at Killeen Coraaic in Kildara, 
with this difference, that the seemingly Pagiin substructions in which 
tbe resemblance consists have, in the latter, been overlaid by accumn- 
lations of Christian burials, continued down lo the present time. 

Killeen Connaic is situate close by Colbanstown bridge, on tbe weat 
bank of the Grcisa river, which here forms the boundary between thft 
counties of Kildare and Wicklow, on the rond lending from DunlaTin lo 
Ballitore. As I know no other place which presents such a continuity 
of monumental retro!<])ect, made still more uttruclive by the presence of 
at least four inscribcil ogham stones, one of ihem u ' ' biliter&l" if not K 
"bilingual" example, 1 have thought that a careful drawing, which 
mKy prcsrrve the eharacteriitlio features of the spot hereafter, will not 
be irrolevant to ihc more immediate subject of inquiry. 
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This drawing exhibit the places of the principal inscribed Btones, 
and the aperture, towards the woat, at D, of one of the adita to the sepul- 
chral chambera in the base of the mound. The mound itself stands about 
twenty feet high. Its base presents a ground -plan very similar to that 
of Cloghanmore, being an oral with a minor annas in the line of its major 
axia. Whether this is a charact«ristic feature or a mere coincidence 
there are not examples DumerouH enough known to me for determining ; 
but it is too noticeable to be passed by without observatioD. The 
under part, if stripped, would present just such a set of chamber* and 
passages as are seen in the remains of Cloghanmure. Their walls and 
adits can be traced all round; and one of the first questions which 
arises on the view of them and of the inscribed pillar-slones lying on 
the green award on which they abut, is, whether they have any con- 
nexion with these pillar-stones ? for, if so, the idea of their Pagan 
origin, and, incidentally, of the supposed Pagan origin of at leaat 
Cloghanmore, would become liable to be tested by the Pagan or 
non-Pagan character of these monuments ; and certainly on most, if 
not all, of these pillars the inscribed work appears to be Christian. 

The pillars are thus circumstanced. Two lie opposite the entrance 
gateway, at A, on the left of the drawing. That on the right of the 
gateway, when entering, bears the " Druides" inscription (see descrip- 
tion by Rev. J. Sheurman, "Proceedings" R. I. A,, Vol. ix., p. 2531. 
That on the left bears an incised human bust, in a very antique style 
of sculpture, which one cannot but accept as a head of our Lord. Botb 
these pillars are alleged by the people of the neighbourhood to have 
formerly stood near where tliey now lie, outside ibe circumference of 
the monnd. Two others are visiljle on the right of the drawing; the 
more distant one, at C, stands where it appears to have always stood, 
elsu outside the mound. Of its markings nothing can be predicated 
beyond this, ihut they are crjptic. The fourth is seen nearer the spec- 
tator, at B, lying prostrate. It bears an inscription, " Maqi Ddecoeda," 
ftc, which is repeated in so many places of Christian association, and, 
in two of these, in Roman characters, that tliere can be little, if any 
question of its belonging to Christian times. Its original site wm 
not where it now lies. When I Urst saw it, it lay on the side of the 
mound, about half-way up, a little northward of iu present position. 
There was nothing, then, to connect it with any of the substructions; 
and the probability is, that it had originally stood on tlie mound, over 
one of the superimposed intennenlA, at a point higher up. So tai 
the mound cannot be said to give any indication belying the printA 
faeit Pagan character of its underworks. 

But at the remote, or south-cast side of the moucd, under E, there 
exists a piece of evidence somewhat difficult to reconcile with the con- 
clusion to which those other facts would lead us. Here, at the end 
of one of the adita, but four or five foct above the ground level, stands 
the stone post, to which the slabs forming the doors of the adjoining 
passage were formerly attached. They appear tu hare been let into 



the stone [ 

L passage wi 
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a cut Terticftlly down the sides of the pillar. The stoEes bearing 
e oomwponding grooves are gone ; but this remaining pillar is deeply 
t both Bides; and although vi'ry much weather-worn and disiii- 
_rattd, it seems to have bonio Ogham characters, but now too much 
voro to be at all legible. 







If ihis be part of the origioal substruction, we should be con- 
I fronlfd here with mnch the same form of question as arises on the 
f .IMjf inscHption at JZ«/iy-na-r«f — Is this pre-Christian alphabetic writ- 
I ing. remaining on a Pagan monument? or is it a Christian inscription, 
1 mracUiming the recent origin ofworlts erroneously thought to be Pagan? 
f Jt b jost possible to evadi; the question by considering that the elera- 
I turn at which the pillar stands raises it above the test-level: but one 

not bat look forward to discoveries which must bring us face to 
I iatx with it, in future investigation ; and, certainly, in the existing 

a of our knowledge, this feature of Killccn Cormaic must be taken as 

I carrying the practice of alphabetic writing, and, at least the prtm^'/ocie 

P appearanceB of Christianity, very deeply into a monument seemingly 

ulied in ehnniGter and general design with such cemeteries as Cloghau- 

roora, Uraach. and Rtlig-na-rtr. 
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The conclu.sion, however, to which most miniis will bt conducted, 
on a consideration of the foregoing fails which I have endeavonred to 
present, aa far as I know them, in nil their bearings, will probably be 
that the presuniptioD in fuvoiir of tlit; Pagan origin of £f/i^-nii'rM, nrising 
from tmdition and from its similurity to other probably Pagan oemp- 
teries, has not been displaced; and thut. BBsumirig it to haye really been 
one of the three royal cemetericBof the Pagan Irish, its meanness presunts 
a material obstacle to the acceptance of [he grand rentaias at Slieve na- 
Calliagh as marking the site of another. In auch a point of \-iew there 
would arixe even greater difficulty in accepting the New Grange group 
aa the Bmgh na-Boinnt of the tract on the Cemeteries. 

Turning to Tara, which was also a royal Oemetery in Pagan times. 
according to the same poems, the eviilence ufforded by the remains still 
traceable there leads lo n similar inference. The Imcht of Leaghaire, 
Btat«d to have been interred in the rath the remains of which atUl bear 
his name, i» no longer traceable. The plough has erased the tomb 
erected over the ht^d and neck ofCuuhuilin. A littk pile of earth 
and 6eld stonee. twenty-six feet in diameter, is all that remains to 
mark what Petrie took to be the gravo ofCaelcu, one of the Tars 
monuments deemed great enough to be commemorated in the tracts in 
prose and verse which ho has published. In identifying this mound 
with the /;iif At ofCaelcu, Petrie has been drawn into a disregard of 
the t«2t, which in very mre, if not unexampled, in his other writinfta. 
Seeing this presumably aepulchriil mound at or towards the north- 
western extremity of the long hall, and finding that the text placed the 
leaeht of Caelcu at its north-eastern extremity, he concludes that the 
text must have been mi^copied, and thnt " there is every reason to 
believe that it should have been written north-west, as the Irish tnu>- 
acribers frequently mistake the word tatr for liar" (p. 215). But, in 
truth, the only reason for the belief is, thut a sepulchral mound being 
sought, here is one at hand, which, supposing the text to be the other 
way, will suit the purpose. It was a prolifia error; fur, assuming this 
to be Cuelcu's tomb, it becomes a point of departure for new identifi- 
caltons ; and those appropriate to the rath ol Gruinne and some of ila 
udjunets, the remains of the Claenferta. still very obviously recognta- 
uble by their pensile position ou the steep deolivi^ towards the north- 
west, leaving the Claenferta unidentified. Clatnftrta siguiSes the 
sloped or oblique trenches, ditches, or graves, but more properly tlte 
last ; and in fact, around the margins and on the i-uuimits cif the two aia- 
gularly-circumslnoccd raths in quesiion thcic arc minor mounds iodictt- 
iiig places of interment ; so thut most probiihly we are here among tbo 
romains of the principal Ccmi't^Ty of Tura ; and may judge, from their 
character and dimensions, whetlior the royal sepulchres at Tora we» 
ID any respect monuments of the same class with the groups aX Nov 
Grange and thoM on tbo range of Siicve-n a- Calliagh. Apparently the 
mime disparity exists hrre as in the other cjisns above pnuraerat«d. A 
chnructcr of littleness jxrvuiies iiU ihr uliji-ots. Even the objtuitat 
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A us raths are of no imposiog dimensions. It may possibly be, 

', that they are sepulchral, as their name would BuggeRt ; und, 

I, their central mounda would be large enough to contain chambere 

J with some of the minor monuments of Slieve-na-Caliiagh. Bat 

r appearance is military or residential, and not aepulchral. A 

mble ditch Burrounds the central elevation, and, assuming them to 

9 Claenfefta of the tracts, it is historically known that one was a 

Kies of gu/uileon, or female college, and the other the place in which 

aid, predecessor of Cormac, son of Art, held his court; for it is to 

ajust judgment there pronouneed by hira the tracts attribute that 

of nature which caused the house to topple over, and gave it the 

ed sppearancti it still exhibita. In any ease we must accept the 

ityof the hill on this side as the Fan-na-carpaii, or "slope of the 

iriots," which was the Tura terminus of the Slight A»ail, or great 

"Vwosteni road from Tara. This appears to have been quite a 

rate highway from the Sligiu Midluachra or norlh-eastem road 

vfuoh Petrie and O'Donovan agree in identifying with the present 

highway loading from the crest of the hill opposite the church of Tora 

by Lismullen towards Slane. This SUgbs Midluachra certainly passed 

r RoHsnarec and the New Grange group. The Sliffhe Atail as 

■inly passed near Broad Boyne, Bray Bridge, and Stackailen. But 

I the Z^hfr tut h' Uidhrt, in the old tale of the Phantom- chariot of 

BchuUiu, it \* distinctly stated that Fan-na-Carpait was on the way 

It the finigh of the Boyiie. Unless, therefore, Petrie and O'Doaovan 

iBTe Ymea mistaken in giving the Slight Midluachra an independent 

:■ at Tara. thi* testimony of the undoubted voice of antiquity 

il declare that Brugh should be sought near Stackailen, and not in 

i Didghbourhood of the New Orange group of tumuli. If so, Iht: 

kale argument drawn from the resemblance of the Slieve-na-Calliagh 

Mtruetions to thu-tc of New Grange, so far as it impugns the identity 

r Tellown with the Cemetery of Tattin of the ancients, loses its 

utdatiun. 

We are now in a eonditioa to apply a more intelligent observation 
^ the remains at Teit«wn, which certainly occupy the site known as 
bins to the writers of the early lives of Saint Patrick- If the ccme- 
|r at Tara have diminished to remains so inconsiderable as we have 
1 considering, it need not be surprising that all trace of that 
pTaUin >hould hiive disappeared; for while Croghan, ITsnach, and Tara 
caped the plough, there is no portion of the lands ofTeltowa 
iM not, at a recent time, been under tillage. The plough has 
D drivm up the aoolivity of Rathdiiff, the principal feature which 
a the old importance of the place, and over iUt flat table-like 
DuniL This summit is still surrounded by the remains of a low 
Lben rampart, on which, the country- people say, the spectators sat 
" J game4 were celebrated on the circular green sward before their 
. This space comprises about an Irish acre, and would besufflcient 
r ««h a display. If the traditinn be well founded, this embnnkmt'nl 
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would be the forrad, and the flat-topped fort itetlf the sepulchral 
mound of Tailte. It ia historically stated that Teuthal the Welcome, 
uboiit A. D. IGO, erected regal manBions here and at Tara, Usiiaeh, and 
Tlacta, The traces of those buildings at Tara and Usnoch hure disap- 
peared. Tlncta, the now Hill of Ward, near Athhoy, remains. Its 
character ie quite different from that of the Rathduff of Teltown, but 
corresponds in a striking maoner vith that of the great fort, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, at Donaghmore. Thia consideration lend* 
weight to the idea that Bathdutf \» the old central nucleus round 
which the annual assemblies of the IjUgh-nasa used to spread 
Ihcmselves, and in the neighbourhood of which the now obliterated , 
tombs of the Pagan magnates, mentioned in the tracts on the Cemo- , 
teries as having been interred at Toltin, were situated. 

Whoever, therefore, accepting the Irish Annals as substantially b 
from the commencement of the Christian em, would be convinced I] 
the Slieve-na-Calliagh tumuli can be identified with the Tallin of lh» ■ 
tracts, bhould first be satisfied either tb4it the most diverts modee Of 
sepulture, from the meanest to the most magnifi^'entiweresimnltaneoutly 
in use for royal perBons in Ireland {which is hard to credit) ; or elae : — 

That what is now called Rrlig-na ret is not the old royal Ometerffl 
of Bathcroghan ; 

Thai the mounds around tie Claen/frta are not tho old royal C 
t«ry of Tura ; and. 

That the New Grange group of tumuli are the Brt^h-na-BoiMM a 
the poems cited by Petrie. 

A failure to establish any of these postulates ihvuItcs 
ment for identification in what would, at present, appear lobe extre 
difficulty ; and the examination of the evidences with which this p _ 
has been conversant docs not encourage the expectation that miol 
failure can be avoided. 

Such seems to be a fair stAtement of the present position of tl 
question. New lights may be thrown on it at any lime, 
of the most promising sources from whirh we may expect i 
helps to a satisfactory judgment is the chambered tumulus at Kb 
Many, in Tyrone, which is alleged, and seemingly on good groniidl 
lo have been identified by a leartied member ol the Academj vM 
sepulchral works histoncolly ascribed to the second century. 
remains there have already been, to some extent, illustrated in the" 
ceedings" of the Academy, and certHinly associate themselves in their g»t" 
nerol tharacter with the grouj>s of New Orange and Slicve-na-CHlUagh. 
A further exploration is now designed, which may assist iis in explain- 
ing the apparent inconsistencies arising on the comparisons instituted in 
the present slnte of our knowledge. 

PoiUeripl.—Siace making the above communication, I hsve (lS^'j| 
April, IBTS,) examined the Knock-Many tumulus. It is entim; 
the uharacler of the Slieve-na-CalUagh und New Ontngo groups, i 
boors K remarkablo rciKmblauce to some of the Breton monuments. 
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XVIIl. — 0» sous Era>KHcE toccaiNo the Aqk of Rath-Catkb. By 
StiirKi. pEMiirgaN, LL. D., Q. C'., Vice- President. 

[Read April 22, 1672.] 

AjmnvuL Caves, coiiBtmcted within nitbe, or earthen, or diy stone 
places of defence, are of very frequent occurrence in Ireland. As early 
OS the beginning of the last cijatury they attracted the nntice of the 
philosophic Molyneux ; and Harris, another writer of excellent judg- 
ment, has given a chapter in his " History of the County of Down" 
(i, D. 1744, c. 14, p. 194), to the description of those which, uptohis 
time, had been discovered in that county. All these were destitute 
of UMcriptiooal marks. The rath -caves, however, which in modern times 
liftve been explored in the wuth and west of Ireland,* are occaaionally 
foanil to (contain Ogham legends inscribed on the stonen used in their 
ron»truetion. These stones obviously have borne their inscriptions 
bFfore being built into their present positions. Hence it may bo in- 
ferred that they were originally used for soma other purpose ; and this, 
judfritit! trom the proximity in most, if not all, cases, of disused 
iHirying grounds, would sccra most probably to have been cepulchral. 
The circumstance of these dismantled burying-grounds or killreiu 
bong only osed at present as places of interment for nnbaptised 
inEuitd gives reason for a further speculation as to the rea.son of the 
pofitUar disreganl for objects which, had they been the grave-stonus 
of Christians, might^r/od /a nr have been expected to escape that kind 
of desecrstiao ; and hence it has been, not unreasonably, suggested 
that thG«e monuments must have been taken from Pagan cemeteries : 
and that, in their Ogham legends, we may expect to find names of 
gentile persons and dlTinilies-l 



* The prinnpnl Oj^ua wvss are those at Dunloe. Co. Keirv (" Kilk. Ai«h.," 
X. B.ToI. S.p. &23j;l>niiii1agliiiTi,C>>.Watetford, ("ProcecdingD," R.I. A., toI. 10, 
I^rt t, ^. 103) : Boovennore, Co. Cork, the atonsa of vhich via nov in cba British 
HoMttD ^diMFribod by Colonel A. I.ane Foi; ; Baltjrhantt, near Cork city, oneslone 
frnai whiob ia now in Hiueiun, R. I. A. ; Croghnn, near Tulsk, in KoKomtDOa 
(" PlacMdiRK>." R. I. A . vol. 9, p. ISO) ; beaidea otben noticed in rarioug papers 
WMk Bn^,uidiDlheMS. ColleciionsDribelate Mr. WindvU in Library R. I. A. 
n Ibase ia to be added tlie rstb-rsTe of Agbacarrible near Dingle, three of the 
«iMM of which bear iiucription* in tbe Ogham obarerter. Two of these oannot be 
■tkbctoritr mil without a removal of the incudibont earth. A portion of the 
luirwl on the tUrd is probnbly cunceiiled in the masonry of whicli it fomu j ' 
A eaat oif it. a* fsr as the inscribed edge is visible, ia depoaite'l in Uuii 
_,lt.M.i«ii.) 

t Bivnth* soUd-minded O'Dnnovnn vae awed \aia nn imprrasianthiit be aUxni 

t Pngan literatore when be flnt enlorcd llin crypt at Diiiilni-. 

inuint with an Ogham inscription yet discovered," he myi (■ Iriab 

I,' Introduction.' (lir.), •' which cihib its all Ihespperonl featuimnfa Pagan 

■ n artiatial cavj near ihe Cwtlo of Ilunloe, in llin rounly of Kerry. 
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In this point of view (asHtmung for the argument's sake tbst 1 
Ogham legends themselves cast no light on thf que^ou), the age offl 
the rath cavea would be eastgned to Rome time after the Christiaii envl 
and the age of the inscriptions remitted to some indefinite earlier| 
period. 

Bnt this argument is not support*-*! by whut we know of t 
habits of the people generally, in regard to the sepulchral muuama 
of their forelathers ; and it leaves out of uccount the motJTe I 
intentional defauciuent supplied by early n^ligiuas difiereoces, whidi 
seem to offer abettfresptanatlonof the^HAitsaered, yet non -consecrate 
character of the /n'lleem. The general proximity to the iiViwn of tjMM 
caves, and evDn of the churches into which atones hearing Ogham 
inscriptions ore found built, has been noticed and well establlshctt in 
several papers by Mr. £rash. Another suggestion, as to a suppoMd 
practice of evidencing title to the land by inscribing thc^ name of tho 
owner in the interior of the rath-dwelling, has been made on thl 
authority of a passage in the Brehon Law. This passage )um not ye| 
been published ; bnt, when it appears, it will deserve the gravest cona' 
deration. As regards the general character of these monuments, CoIoim' 
A. Lane Fox, Y. R. S., in his paper on the Boovesmore Oghams, 
condensed his observations on those in the province of Hiuster, t 
which he computes there were about 10,000 at the dat« of 1*^ 
Ordnance Survey, in the following clear and exact account ; — 

" In gpeaking of these works as forts, I have only ndoptf^ tl 
term in general use for them by the country people. But it is n " " 
any means certain that the whole of them were constmcted s 

fenaive works That they were inhabited, appears to b 

satisfactorily proved by the remains of hut circles that were found in' 
some of them ; by their being almost invariably I'uand in cki*« 
proiiifiity to a good spring ; and by their being usually located in die 



Thh intereating rcmsia of sntrient Ireland wudiicoTered in l83S,by ^B wodmend 
Daniel UahoO]', E>q., at Dunloe Caettr. Ill cinatructini; ■ amnll tencr in on» of tr^ 
Aolda of thv demesaei ihcj broke into a >ub(enitnsui vhunKFr, afi curved form, vhil 
prDVed to be Ibe termiDation of s galleiy. The aiilra of the csTo are oonst 
rods itODe^ withoat any kind of eeincnl. and the ronf is farmed of lanr « 
botiionlsll; ; an upright pi lUr olroiU from the Mmtra of tbe floor irflbaMMg 
the roof, and ia eTidenl] J designed (o aupport il, Thi« pillnr atanK ji inaRfbadw 
OghuD chancten, aa arc four ofUieie which form the mof, in auch a mannar ■■ 
inpnaa the conviction that they hsd bwo inwriheii b«fore Uiey irere placed In il . .. 
prtsent positioo. In the panagM were found aevenl bmnan akidia and b«n««. 
wbi«h oImtIt P] inAsated the wimlrbral charsitei of the monument. . . . Tba 
Author of thiaaTBrnmareinuinedihia oavc in the year 1841, and ran tntifr thnt 
the inacriptiini* are nut falirititiona ; but wbothir ibc inonunieni be Pagan or n'- 
Cbriatian, he will not taVe upon biro to de<-ide," The Iniend on 11 
vipondiag to the Cunattrui of the TnJlonR ''bS 

- 1.. J ;_ .1 j:_ ....__ ._J 'jA 



flnrt it WIS caasyed 
intcIUpbls form n^ , 

a proob of South Iriah and Smith Rritith 



be read in the Wrong direction, a;. . .._,_, 

Dmah ba* noticed ihia inteivvtinB addition % 
..J- — u i.^.,.L :._ ._ .^y times. 



B'jst fcrtfle spots, . , , They vary from :il) to 100 and 200 feet 

l^n dimmvt«r. The largest I know of in thii ^outU of Iroluid, c&lJod 

s-iu-rnha. has a diametei of 280 feet, with u ilitch 12 feet deep, and 

1) tn width at the outside. . . . The interior apace of the rath is 

t ittTarisbly undernuncd by a set of ehambere, called by the 

t 'pol-fatalla,' or 'hole of a house' (say, rather. pol-/ollaeha, 

it Siole'l ; the entrance to which ia usually by an opening so 

|BiW barely to admit the body of a man creeping on the belly. 

tm clwnibei-8 vary in size, but average 9 feet in length, by 3 to 4 

■ height, and the same in width. Similar najTow qpcuings eommu- 
|dviit« onwanis ia the other chambers ; and Bometimes these under- 
round galleries diverge into two or more striuge of chambers, 

Boccupying the whole interior space within the circuit of the intrecch- 
~Ment. The maiu cntrsnce is frequently in the ditch of the rath, and 

■ not unneuuUy the smallest When the nature of the ground admits 
t> they ore often excavated in the natui-al earth, and domed, over 

nit asy artificial snpport: but others are lined, in the inside, 
ritli imd[«sEed and uncemented stones, the sides converg^ing towards 
Ae taf, which is usually flagged over with large and heavy slabs of 
■tow, nemng to roof the chamber, and, at the same time, by their 
wvight. to pnrcnt the sides froru falling in ; at other times, though 
nwvly. thiry nre fonnMl by upright jambs of unhewn stone, like the 
crypt kt RooTi'smore. 

" A« rfganls the pnibalile date of IhcBC works, nil that I have been 
»ble to nscertaiii rcupecting them tends to show that however eariy 
tlwry nwy hsve originated — and their construction Vould leoil us to 
SMti^ a very early period to some of them — they must, in all proba- 
bOi^, have continued in use until comparatively recent times ; for I 
imt* on two occnsifins found them to be associated with implements of 
iron, [n my collection there is an iron axe, and part of the pointed 
ftrrrul* of a lanrc, the former of which was derived from one of the 
undrrKTound chiimliers, and the latter wa« excavat4>d from the centre 
of B rath, in whioh it was found three feet from the "inrface, together 
with a quantity of aithes, anrl fragments of burnt bones." — " Rooveti- 
aw» Fort," pp. 13, 16. 

8*«iBg the profusion of lapidary Ogham writing in so mnny of 
tbea, it i* singnlnr that, so far as 1 am aware, there occursno instance 
of Hiy rath-cnve in Ireland containing an inscribed legi'ud in ordinary 
a]pliab<4ic dtaractcrc frum which a legitimate argument may he 
driiwn u t« :!« age. save in the ease of that near Seaforde in the 
counir of Down, wliich I am about to submit to the notice of the 
Acatiiiny. .\lthongh we are obligcl to take this inseription on the 
ftUthority of a ropy made by one who was ignorant of ils meaning. 
■Dd unnC'qunintH even with the form of its letters, it will, I think, 
br found to fumixh n roHiI grvmnd for some reliable conclusions as 
reiputb the prolinhle age of the porticnlar stnictnre in which it waa 
biaxA ; and m may cart snmc light on the general question. 
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It is to the Rev. John Duburdieu, Rector of Annahilt, in hii 
Statistical Survey of the county of Down, we owe the first publiehed 
description of this interesting monument, anil the drawing of the 
remarkable legend found within it. 

An earlier account, however, in point of observation, although 
not published for some years after the appearance of the Stati^eal 
Survey, is found in the Grammar of the Irish Lingnage by the Rev. 
Dr. William Neilson, of Downpatrick, pubJished in 1812. It ia t» 
be desired that something more were known of this capital echoUr 
and philosophical writer. O'Donovan, in his preface to his Irish 
Grammar, recognizes Neilson's elegant and logical arrangement, bat 
censures his examples as provincial and barbaric, although ad- 
mitting that in the Achill edition of 1645 (from which 1 shall quote], 
theae imperfections have been to a preat extent rectified by the 
Rev. J. Nangle. O'Donovan remarks that Dr. Neilson was aasiatcd 
in the compilation of his " Grammar" by a good Irish scholar of the 
Hme neighbourhood, Mr. Patrick Lynch, of Inch parish. Nothing in 
its kind con be more natural and agreeable than the illustrative 
dialogue, probably contributed by Lynch, which forms Neilson** 
Appendix. The passage 1 shall cite occnrs in the dialogue, entitled 
" Teaek Oidheafhta," or the Country Inn. The duint uateil, or 
gentiemon, has entered into friendly conversation with two persona of 
hnmbler rank, one being called Jlfae an Oobkain or Smith — we may take 
him to stand for Lynch himself — who, throughout the dialogue, mftin- 
tAin the characteristic shrewdness and politeness of the native peasantry 
with much felicity of espression. Having spoken of politick matten 
the gentleman observes : — 

0. " We may speak, also, of the anlitinities of the country witbont 
ofifence. Are there any remains of old castles, old churche-s, and ancient 
towers in it?" 

8. " Indeed there are; and the raths. the caves, and engraved stooM 
found in it are ancient works also." 

O. '■ Where were these engraved atones found, do you say?" 

S. " I will tell you. Sir. About a mile from the place where v« 
live, a cave was found, on the brow of a hill, by a person who was 
digging round a stone, about ten years ago. No person thought or 
knew that such a place was there, and it happened to be found thus ; 
a long narrow cave, without bone or relic, or trace of anything in it, 
but empty walls covered with great stones. There was a neat little 
chamber of a round form, like a bee-hive, on one side of the cave, and 
a little narrow door to enter by, empty also as the rest. However, 
there was found one broad smooth flag on the top of the place 
(a nttiliaeh no haitrte), and ou the lower side of that flag tber« wenr 
three lines engraved (?ri Um grahhalla) of clean, well-formed letters: 
nor baa any person been found since who could read or explain tha 
inMnption." 

R. " It is perfectly true, for I saw the cave, the flag, and the 
inacripUoo when it was discovered.'' 
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to. "I have no doubt of it, aa I huve also seen an account of that 
Mve which you mention, and a fac-simile of Ihoee letters printed in 
«vpperpUte, in the new hintory of the county Bown." 
8. *' A learned gentleman uame from Annahilt, who took a copy 
of it OD paper." 

O. " "Was there not a cromlcac found, under a earn, near that 
pUceS" 

8. " There was indeed, ahout two miles from it (about Beveu years 
before), an exceeding large, broad, level, smooth stone, as poUabed as 
the pebbles on the sea-coast, &c. There was an enclosure of long 
eqoal Monea, standing straight up round the great cromleac when it 
wo* fouod. under a great cam of small stones.'' 

to. " Were these long atones lifted?" 
8, " They were all carried away to a building near the place." 
0. " Surely, the cave was not broken V 
H. " It was broken and destroyed ; neither fiag nor stone was left, 
«f BBj Tolae. that was not carried away in the same manner." 
0. *' I am surprised that the cave was broken ?" 
8. " Why. even the round tower at Downpatrick was thrown 
d«ini ; and I think, Sir, it is not lucky to touch euch things." 

G. " I do not say that it is unlucky; but I think it a disgrace to 
litenry gentlemen to pay no respect or attention to the remains of the 
■ooient works of their country (aehd togar dkamgur naireaeh do dkaoinibk 
m»i*tt. foghlianta, gan cion no meas a hhtith, a bhfuighioll oihrtaeh 
ir«»aigkt na tirt)." — Neilson, " Ir. Gram.," App. 51-4. 

The " thtine wuail /oghlumtha," or learned gentleman from 

' Annnhllt, who made the drawing, is obviously Mr. Dubordieu, from 

^B whose Statistical Account published about six years before, I shall now 
^Bkitc the particulars as they appeared to him. after the cave had been 
^^Kit>k«n up, and its inscribed roofing-stone used for a trough for 
^HTpounding fiu-ze-tops as food for cattle : — 

i '* The cave was about thirty yards long, with a circular apartment 

on on« side, towards the extremity, and a square apartment on the 
etlter, a little nearer the entrance, both covered with roofs of atone. 
Th* cave having been destroyed before 1 saw it, I could not get the 
exact dimensiDns ; I heard it was about three or four feet in width, 
■nd aboat four in height. On a stone at. the farther end was the fol- 
toirittg inacription, but in what ehuraeters I could not discover, as it 
has been used for a trough to pound furze, and is thereby much de- 
fcced. A gentleman to whom I showed the inscription, and who had 
heei UMd to look at the Danish manifests brought by the masters of 
■liipe, thought it was in that character ; but on taking a copy of it, ho 
l«t mr know tJiat the interpreter could not read it. The fort in which 
it is uluated i? within sight of the old Danish Castle of Clogh." — 
"SUt. fiurv., Down," App. x. p. 277. 

The " three Ibes" of the dialogue were probably thetliree groups 
■f cbanct«rs which may be distinguished in Dubordien's drawing, 
rfpmduced on the next page. 
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But possibly it may be that the ecaling off of the Burface which he 
describes may have ohliterattd the greater part of the inacription, 

onoPdup-i^ err: 

and that what we liave heie is only the first of the three lines men- 
tioned by NcUboh or his informant. The first group of the inscriptioii 
as it stands will be quite familiar to you. It is evidently the eroit 
of the well-known Christian scpulehral fermula, oroU ar, such a one, 
or oroii do, such a tine ; or uroit ar anmatn. of saeh a one, in which, it 
will be observed that the wort is always followed by ar or do : each 
alike signifying "' for." I refer to Miss Stokes' repertory of Chnstian 
Inscriptions, where all the varieties of the formula are to be found. 

Thisconchiaively stamps the inscription nsChriatian. Any further spe- 
culation, grouaded onatext at second-hand, cannot promise more than 
problematical results. Still, the inquiry will be worth making as, at 
least, an exercise in palteography. At first, it might seem that the genenl 
form of the ebaracttirs might senre as a key to their approximate date. 
But it is only where we have niituerous examples from one school of 
inscriptional sculpturing, that we eon. with safety, rely on characteristie 
forms of letters as indicating this or that century. We are here in Uu 
North of Ireland, farremoved &om the lapidary fashions of Clonnmcnoise^ 
and other scats of the art, where a critical eye may discern progre*- 
sive changes from earlier to later forms. The onlj local aid we can 
refer to is the formula or do dm-trend, from the neighbouring locnli^ 
of Movilla (W. H. PatterBon. — "Notices of Ancient Tomhstonos at 
Movilla, County Down." Belfast : 1869), which may suggest to look 
for do rather than ar in the next group of the legend ; thongft 
the latter is the shape which the irregular lines of Dubourdieu'a 
drawing will take to most eyes accustomed to detect the elementa 
of known t'ormx among adventitious strokes, copied, as the superfluooa 
lines of this inscription havu most probably been, thini mere uleqiuU- 
ties of the surlace. 

8nch, very plainly, is the pendent to the second clinrsrter in tiw 
first group, which has to be thrown out of the field of vision b(>for« w» ■ 
recognize the lines of the regular R. In the second group, whrthnr , 
it be accepted as ar or do, considerably greater rectifications must b» 
resorted to. If ar, the protruded lines at the upper left-hand cotiior 
giving the characteristic form of the Irish D must be retrenched ; and 
instead of the continuous circular outline given by Dubourdieu to tbft 
rest of the ehamcter, the arc at the right must be inacrtctl, to Rjve 
the A ita characteristic form Q. If do, while the protruded Iuim 
and right arc will stand, it will be necessary to add a rorn-spondinir 
Af to complete the O ; and to ndmit an overlapping nf the two Icttcra, 
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n uot nware of any other oxample. In cither ciise, the 

K-trenchcd by the rejection of the aupi-rtiuous linili, which probahly 

(pTf-sents some cracli or fissure of the snrf'itce, will stand : in the first 

nppontion, as completing the ar : in the si^cond, or commencing the 

)por nnmo of the person commemoratctl, whiiii in either case shoald 

Inw the prepomtton. 

Onr choice of the preposition irill, therefore, depend on our auccess 
" ing out the name. If it begin with B, the preposition ia rfo : 
in begin with E (which appears to be the nest letter), llic preposv- 
** n ia or. The It. the E, aod the remaining characters of the group, 
eept that imnii'diiitely following the E, are fairly obvious t" any 
letiied eyo. Aesuming that we hare the whole of the name hero, 
I pmenta itself with reasonable distinctness as be hat or e hat, the 
^kttu ihowing the place of the excepted chnnicter. 

Thia character at first right boars fill the appearance of an N 

rrertcd. a moiJe of presenting a letter by nu means unexampled. This 

.^ght raggeitt the t<tca that Dubordieu liiul licfure him the remains of 

KlcgMid comrai'ucing with the formitla oroit ar anmain ; but it seems 

%poMible to rt'coucili- this hypothesis with the form of the terminal 

'lUMctoTB. which appear plainly to be AT; and if we go outside the mere 

hiet of the lef;end, and inquire into the local eonditiouK of the place 

Irluw it WR9 found, another, and, I think, a preferable phonetic power 

t tliis chant cter will be suggested. 

The rath Irom which it was taken stands in the neighbourhood of 

, the ancient name of which was Cloch-magheraent, which, 

ubly, may bea corruption of(Magh-)rechot. the name foundattached 

— jBUwadjottungchiipelrr. Reeves finds a Capella de Rccat in the parish 

of logban UlanU, whicn comprises Clogh, in the terrier of 1615, cited 

by him {Down and Connor, '2ld). Hence would arise a surmise that 

Ib«at may be tlic name, if the qiieationetl character could bo reconciled 

w'th f hnnl. Agun tiie Capella de Recat appears in the fonn Rath- 

'.') ■■ nnA Rath-f^kehatt in the Inquisitions of Edward VI. and 

ih {ibid. 29, 12o), pointing to a similar reading, minut the 

.:,.:, M it. 

Now. it is clear that the seemingly inverted N of the text cannot 
be madi'to yit^Id any form of as known in Irish alphabetic writing. 
Bttt it will be obscrrnl, that the right limb of the character belongs 
proptrly to th>' following H ; and that we hare only been able to re- 
gMnl tbd rombiiiution of lines presented na standing for N, in any 
wprf t, by doutding the function of this line, and ascribing it as well 
(o tlio N' UN to the IL Although such double functions belong to the 
linu of all siglums, it is only whr4i we are sure that it is a siglnm 
with which we nrc dealing, tlmt we arc justified in so regarding them, 
rnnilninr the cffuct of the down stroke to the H, we have left a 
cninhiiutinn nf two lines, a pcrpcndicnlar and an upward oblique 
•nritiTinir fmm il towards the right, being, in fact — appointed out by 
thr Seerrtary of the Academy, in aid of a Iti* tcnsble lonjecture of 
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mine, drawn from the form of K in the KilmaUtedar inscription — tha 
identical character which stands for E in the common Runic alpha- 
bet (Stephens, 122). Instances arc frequent of the inteijection of 
Bunea among the Homan characters of northern legends, Several 
examples may be seen in the " Monumenta llunica." 

Assuming that we are right in thus clothing Duhounlieu's out- 
lines with the force of K, we hare to make our election between Rerhat 
and Eckat, one or other of which is most probafalj' the name befora 
UB. The Christian character of the formula, and the seeming suoct- 
ation with an alphabet modified by Runic influences, incline the judg* 
ment against Rechat; for, aasuming Rechat to hare been a peraoQ, 
giving his name to the plain of Magh- Rechat, his epoeh would pro- 
bably mount to a period prior to Christiaiuty, and even to alpha^tia 
writing. Such at least is the inference to be drawn from the perastent 
character of tbe local names of large espansee of open land designated 
tHoyi in Irish local nomenclature. 

Adopting this couctusion, the name which would emerge is Eehat;, 
and the legend Oroii ar £chat would point to some period probablr 
subsequent to the closer Scandinavian relations originatiBg in the 9tu.' 
or loth century, for the execution of this sculpture, and a period Dofc 
earlier for the construction of the cave in which it was found. Th« 
legend adapted to meet this view will bo seen to have undergone Uttla 
alteration from the outline furnished by Dubourdieu. 

o^o;cra:f-e|,h an 

Here note that caves were recognized as places of retreat 
security in the period of the Danish occupation (" Wars of the Gad 
and Gaula," pp. 25, 232). 

Having regard to the condition in which the stone wa« wbaa 
Dubourdieu made his copy, it seems a hopeless quest to enter on sn 
search for it now. But the inquiry has been undertaJten by Jamee (!■ 
Toung, Esq., M. D., of Strangford, a gentleman at present engaged (& 
collecting materials for a revised history of his county, and wiU, I aa 
sure, be prosecuted with such diligence as ought to merit succeaa, if 
Bucceu tie now possible. 
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t early Hindoo architecture, the trunk of the elephant is introduced 
n ornamental feature in the form of a pendent, sometimes issuitig 
1 the cornice over a capital, sometimcB deecending from the quoins 
^qnadraDgnlar baildings. 

The head and trunk of the elephant, distorted a 
in thd Ucxicaa taste (I use the words Hindoo an 
tiiMwIly), may be traced in the sculptur 
the Central American structures. N 
Gulluibaiit's "Recueil d'Architectui 

Rpecudly devoted to Central American Antiquities. Among thes 
examples may be seen several instances of pendent carved members 
iuuing from the quoins of qnadrangular edifices, plainly in the taste, and. 
making aUowance for time and distance, after the pattern of the Hindoo 
elepbant ornament. I do not attempt to fix the distance in time; but 
di^ire to remark that no forms are found more persistent than those 
which are tranBmitled through the traditions of urchitecture : witness 
the aburt-honied bull's skull perpetuated in the metopes of our Doric 

A general similarity is also discernible between the florid Hindoo 
dr<cor«tion and the characteristic Mexican modes of Bculplurol ornament. 
The Utter are, indeed, to our eyes, wild and extravagantly grotesque; 
but the resemblance exists both in features and mode of treatment, 
tltbough apparently separated by intermediate stages, at each of which 
Mine new element of bitarrerir has been superadded to the Hindoo 
model. 

Looking back from Hindostan to Egypt, the same observation will 
apply to the pyramids, as compared with theTeocallis of Central America. 
A generic likeness strikes the eye; but a likeness implying a variety 
of inttrmediate departures from the original model. 

The attention of French men of learning, excited by events of national 
importance in Mexico, had recently t>een turned to the island of Java, 
u affording some illustrative evidences of the progress of Mexican 
civilucation in iU paasage eastward to the New World. In the 
"B«ftoe Archffologique" for July, 1864 (p. 70), is an interesting 
ni*moir on this subject, in which the learned work of Sir Stamford 
lUfflct, "The History of Java" (1817). is used as a repertory of facts 
iUuMrotiro of the Mexican prngresses. 

TlteTG ore two editions of this excellent work ; one plain, the other 
iUatUftU-d. M. Etctlmt, I infer, has only had access lo the plain 
n; for in the illustrated copies of the work are found somu 
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repreHcntations eiugularlj opposite to the inquiry in which lie hid 
been engaged, and which a writer of bo much aoutcneas and industq 

would not, I conjecture, have been like]]- to overlook. Theilloi 

edition is rare. When I wba Innt in the reading-roota of the Bijtia 
Museum, it was not in their general coll'^ction ; but, alter some Man* 
a copy iroB found in the King's Library. Wo pasaew a copy la I 
Uoore Library. 

The moat atriking features of reserahlance between Anja tig I 
Egyptian objects on the one hand, and Mexican architectural ram 
on the other, are the stepped pyramidal temples, of which seversli^ 
and drawings are found in HafSes' work. In these structnto t 
features of the pyramid and pagoda are combined with o 
ftiaion of ornament, resembling very much the pyramidia] Teo 
Yucatan. I subjoin one of the most characteristic. 




P;T!unidal TeinpU in iatt. 
But the illuBtration which in Baffles' J.ivd brings us, w |4>|| 
free to face with the Axtecs, ia n representation of what lie ilea 
'' Rcenic shadows," ihat is, a species of pQ|ipet-8how made bj- pnjM 
the shadows of certain grotesque figures on a semi-traiii-piiivnt •"' 
These mariotultei are cut or stamped out of leather, end 
limbs are made to play tlieir parte by the motion of i 
hand, communicated by an attached muducting rod. The foatami j 
purely Astec : the taste And decorative accessories a 
marked Hindoo character. In neither is there the least n 
to exiating Jarnncse types, either ethnological or tmtbetie. 
Javanese uci-oniit for the unlikenesa of these obJK^ts to anylh' 
tlieir categories of exialcnco by a statement, whion, considentif fl . 
wait ma<Je lo Kaflies long .before the nltention of Eump'-ims nt% 
lunied to the peculiarities of Central American orchitfctiWK, .( " 
Axteo phyrioOTiomy. in worthy of grnve eon si deration iu any |(" 
of ethnology dealing with Uexican urijjins. 
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•■ In the wayattgt, 
r scenic stiadom, tiie 
subject of tbeperfonc- 
uices iR taken frum the 
earliest period of hin- 
I tory and fable, down 
to the de&tmction of 
the Hindu empire of 
Mojapahft . These iiro 
distiaguishHi ac-oi-d- 
iug to the p<?riod» of 
I the bistnry whi^h Ihr-y 
represent, by the ttnu-- 
waymig puma. ita<,a,.y 
gidog, nnd •rai/ang lll- 
f/i.' 

■■Thedifforfiit<'li;.- 
ractPFi in the histoij 
in these rfayaiuit 
represented by lieniee, 
about eighteen inches 
nrtwo feet higli. utainp- 
I'd or cut out of piwi-s 
nf thi.-i£ ]oBthcr--gi>- 
nr rally nf buffiilo'n 
hide, which are )»iinted 
and K>lt ^vith icrent 
e, and at cunsidoiii 
ble exponso. so aa to 
form some supposed re- 
scmhlnnup of the rha- 
nicter of the individual 
)nt«ndcd to be pemouj- 
fied. 1'he whole figuji- 
is, howertr, strangely 
I distorted and pm- 
I tesque, the nose in pav- 
' tictUnr, being unnntu- 
rally prominent. Thfiu 
is a truditioD, that thf 
figures wore fi rst wj dis- 
torted by the SiuiniiH 
Jffrw, one of tlie early 
Mahometan t^uchcrR, 
in order to render the 
preservnliou of tlic iin- 
L'ieut umuxemt^ts of 
: the country eompiitible 
with a due obedience 
to the MuliometHn pre- 
cept, wliith forbids any 
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repreBentation of the humtin form. 'B7 these means,' said the 8»- 
tdnan, with much ingemiity, ■ while the world in general will tut 
imagine the figures to be human, the Javas, from recollecting thor 
history, will yet bfi able to comprehend the characters they are itt- 
tended to represent, and enjoy in secret their national amusement» 
Or if, in time, they should forget the originals, and confound than 
with the distorted rbscmhlance, they will he impressed with the ide^ 
that it was only after conversion to the faith of the Prophet thik 
their ancestors assumed the present shape of man.' But the compan< 
lively recent alteration in the figures is rendered doubtful from tbl 
circumstance of similar figures being found on many of the more aai 
cient coins, thus affording ground for an opinion, tliat they existed 
nearly in their present form before the introduction of Mahoniel 
Their antiquity is further confirmed by the eiiatence of similar 6gi 
in the Hindu island oiB&li, where, though not so much distorted, th^ 
are still far from natural." — Raffles' ■' Java," vtd. i,, pp. 336, 337. 

Visiting the rich Museum of East Indian objects at the Hague, 
Sept., 1868, 1 was careful to inquire for examples of these curious J>t»> 
uese figures, and saw a considerable number of them. Tlie features 
uU were unnaturally prominent, butby no means so much so uta t 
drawing of Raffles, 
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E. — Or a LtirrBKN ob F^ku. on Sr. Cathsrihe's Dowit, Islb of 
WwHT, ByHoBDKBM.W"E9Taopp, Eaa., M.K.LA. With Plates 
VI. and VU. (Pol. lit, & Antiq,) 

[Bead Mar 27, 1872.] 

■ showing my pamphlet on the Fanaux de Cim^tieres to a Mead in 

', lie ii^ormed me there was a Fanal or Lantern similar tu thoaa 

1 ID it, on St. Catherine's Down, about sevun miles from Ventnor. 

'aa anxious Xa see any lantern of this kind whiuh would tend to 

1 my theory in regard to the Koimd Towers of Ireland, I 

tely went to St. Catherine's Down to see and make a sketch 

I was pleased to find that it does lend a strong countenance to 

iew, as this lantern is built in connexion with a sepulchral 

UBpd, and is evidently a lantern of the dead, like those which occur 

inFmioe, a more particular account of which may be seen in Yiollet le 

Dnc'«"I>ictionnaired' Architecture," — article, " Lantern e desMorta." 

la the guide books it is styled a light-house for mariners, but iti 

nnexion with a sepulchral chapel shows this to be a mistiike. 

This lantern and chapel were erected in 1323 by Walter da Oody- 

, who added on endowment for a priest to say moHacB for hia own 

U and the souls of his ancestors.* This tower is thus described by 

r Hwu7 Englofield (Isle of Wight, page 94) :— " It is of plain, not 

■t, masiuiry, octagon without, and square within, and covered with 

I pyrantidal roof of stone. Just beneath tlie roof it is pierced with 

juht small windows, whoso openings diminish inwards, and all tend 

b tbo centre of the building. This construction, which would have 

ill rnlculated for the admission of light from without, ia per- 

f well contrived for its dif^sion from within. The height of 

K tnrrvt from Uie ground is thirty-four feet six inches, and each side 

kttk« octagon is four feet; the space within is four feet square." 

'nicrv were three floors in the tower, one on a level with the base 
BUm upper door, Mven feet above the ground. There are joist holsa 
d floor at thirteen feet above ground. At nineteen feet (above 
here is a projeetion on which the joists of the top chamber 
^STCBted. The ascent must have hi?en by wooden ladders 
t to floor. The projection of the stone roof is three inches. 
« are two doors to the tower, — one on a level with the ground, 
■X fert high, ond another alio ut eighteen inches over this, five feet eight 
incba in height. Seo Plate VI., (Pol. Lit. & Atitiq.). Fig. i. 

A chapel, which was evidently a eepulchnd cliapi^l. from its being 
d for Baying masses for the dead, w»s built in oonnexion with the 
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tower, tlie roof line of which is still to be seen on the sides of the 
towtT ; the groove at the roof line whb cut into the atone, of which 
this ia a aection (Plate VI., Jif. '!.) The height of the opes of the roof 
line is eighteen feet. The height where tJje roof line meetH the buttress, 
twelve feet. The length of tlie chupel waa thirty -tliree feet, the 
breadth twenty-two, At about thire feet from the turret, the walli 
of the chapel incline towui'ds the tower: the length of these wbIIb 
•evi^n feet. 

This turret waa repaired by SirRiithard WovHtey, about 1750, axA 
its angles strengthened by buttresses, (See Plate VI., figs, I and i, 
elevation; and Plate VII,, fig. 2, plan.) The foundation of tie 
i-hapel waa also cleared and discovered. In an ancient Burvey belong- 
ing to Sir Richard Woraley there ia a rude drawing of tliis chapel, when 
entire, from which it appeara it had only a body without a transrpt; 
the tower stood at the east end. 

A (lewription of this tower, with four views of it in ita decayed 
state, is seen in the "Gentleman's Magazine," Vol. xxvii., page 170. 

In tho east view (Plate VII,, fig. 2) which I have given, can bs 
seen where the sepulchral chapel waa connected with the lantern, 
which suggeats a similarity to the siuull Tower and Chapel at Clon- 
maenoise. Four of the angles of tho tower point to the four cardinal 
point*, which further corroborates it« connexion with the French Lau- 
tems of the Dead, and all probably with the Irish Round Towers. 

An objection has been made to its analogy to the Round Towers, 
on account of the tower of St. Catherine's Down being octagonal, and 
also aa the entrance door ia on a ievd with the ground ; but this ob- 
jection is of little weight, as the baxe of the Round Tower at Kinneigb, 
Co. Cork, is hexagonal, and as the entrance do<ir of the small towef 
at Clonmacnoiae is also on the level of the ground. 

Several of the Lanterns of the Dead in France are octa>;ona] : thnft 
iif Felletin (Creuse) ia octagonal, ia forty-sis feet high, and has eight 
arched windows. All the French Lanterns liave stone roofs, and their 
windows generally face the four cardinal points. 



Kig 1 I'lm^Vl.. 
ladad bv Sir K. Wunilvr. 
Fig. I. •"-*- - 
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view of the hnlem, or towBr. alxiwiug iha boltrrura 
Plate, 19 an put view of Che liinteni, (howiD); llie gninis ci. 



<» ilooo for eonnnrliiiK tfae roof of the (chapel. 

Pig. 1, Plato VII., lit the ETound plan of Che chopcl. 
Fig. a, tho ground pUn cf tho tower. 
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rvi: L'urreut represent! itions of the fust-fuding monumeDts of 
T daye — especially of those local ulijects which huve not yet ea- 
i notice from the antiqunry and Umftainan — inJaces the writer 
e this communication for the Members of the Boyal Irish 
. A few yeore heuco, the mouldering ruins, and the notea 
L refer to this auhject, may leave scarcely a vestige of former 
e, or historical interest Uld populur truditions Ttmish as a 
f not consigned to record, while such memorials remain. 
li revolving year, our ajicient monument* are becoming more 
d, and less numerous; and even on the Ordnance Survey 
Maps, as will here be shown, no clue is atTorded to the antiquarian 
investigator for the identification of several well-known local and 
historic relics or denominations. 



tb« Horony uf Straabally, and cootaiuing 945a. 3r. I2p., is 

mildcd on the north and west by u small stream,* which, al- 

tboaj^ nnnamed on the Ordnance Survey Map, runs fur a con- 

■deniblo distance in un easterly course, until it flows into the 

tiTer BuTow, immediately under Longphort-Jtothluibh,t knovni 

"" I present Fort of Uunrally.I East and south, Eillenny^ is 

"'I by the parish of Eilteale. 

'^'n the toivniand of EiUenny proper arc the church ruins of 

The building appears to have been one of great anti- 



• Oatbe EicWquer Rolls, So. li.ntcrriugloiboFuanb YL-«r ofEdwird VI.'» 
'• poinwd out, m forming the nortliem buimilBry of I*)»e, '■ squun d* 

rroir iiaque aquam de Barniv," St. Tlii* dot-uniiint i» now prmcrred in 
• Record Office, Dublio. Tbe little streiini vbioh rmu Uitu thi- Uivcr Kutov, 
fWkting in put the pariah of Coolbanagbur, in the baronj' ol' Portiiiihiacb. Iroin 
tl*i b*raiy of Sttadtwllf , i> called tbe Hivtr Glaihevsragb, in & lurvujr made bj 
Jidin HiKOhA. D, I66T, for Sir William I'elty. Tbi' •' gtaaty atteamkt." it hu 
laas nndoed bj Williun H. Heoiieuj, H.R.I.A., uid auuh « duiiv the (urrDund- 
Jug wghu imdei very sppn-ptiate. 

t In the year 860, un the 6th of September Idea, a Chitflain immed Cinnedich, 
*ho «M kin to Outhin. the Lord of Leii, denioliihed Longfurt Kuthlaibfa, nuw 
t»IW Donralljr. Thia plai^ laj ia the townland a( Courtvood, and pariah at' Lea, 
^«il* amt the River Bamrw, on the boundary line bptveen Leix and ClanD-UoL'- 
laglum. Sae Dr. O'Donovan'i AniiaU of Ikt F^ur Mn'tr; Vol. I., pp, 196, 407. 
tfoA *. (i.J Ibid. Thia chieftain «4a aflcrwardn ilain by his owu people. 

• The uicieiii Inih name fur thia entrench lueot wai Dun Rucleit), a pUco 
c^hlatarM note 

I la Lcwia' TofoffajthKiil Dwtwnarf of Inland, this pariih i» out only luual 
■ipnf<CtlT> but avvn moat jnncciitah-ly, dcKribiil, Bee Vol, II., p. 1U.6. 
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quity ; but yet it ia pogsible an earlier eturcli may have occnpisd id 
site. Mr. Thomas O'Conor, a writer engaged on the Onbiaiu!^ Surrey, 
■npposea this local denomination to have been derived &om a Saint 
Ethnc ; and he says, the Irish namo should probably be writtea Cill 
eicline (0. S. Letters; aueen'a Co.. voL i., 181-4.) The etymon 
of Killenny must, however, be derived from a different source. 

The townlaad of Eillenoy, undoubtedly, takes it* name from tha 
old church founded there. The ruins now meuaure thirty-seven fe«it, 
six inches, and eighteen feet in breadth interiorly (stated by Mr. 
O'Conor, in his 0, 8. Letters, as 36 and 16 feet respectively) ; whila 
the gable walls yet standing are over three feet in thickness,* the side 
walls only measuring two feet seven inches across. The east windoir 
is very rudo in design ; it was about three feet in length, bj only 
ten inches in width on the outside; interiorly, however, it < 
more deeply splayed. The door- way was either in the boqUi i 
wall,! which, at present, is very much ruined, or, perhaps, it wm 
tq)par<mt low opening, in the west end.J But, if we admit this latl«r 
iupposition, it must afterwards hare been closed with masonry. A. 
rich mantle of iry screens the two gables, as also the north side-wall. 
k. small grave-yard, nearly circular, surrounds the old church. Al- 
though thickly covered with many graves, and a buriaJ-pluce from 
time immemorial, the cemetery is now disused for iutermenta.§ 

In the centre, and on the sonth angle, the east gable is now quita 
ruinous ; hut the north angle is covered with masses of ivy to a cou- 
eidentble height. The west gable is well preserved. The side-waUi 
on the north and south are not up to their original height. Tlus old 
church has been built of a fine lime-stune peculiar to the district. A 
shallow fosse and a low diteh, crowned with a hedge of fine old haw- 
thorns, enclose the burial ground. A fertile meadow field is entered 
from the adjoining rood, and an ancient pathway towards the ceme- 
tery has not been disturbed, as yet, by the progress of cultivation. 

The commentator on St. .Angus' Feilire, in the Leabhar Breao, 
seems Ui have considered that a St. Lassar hod been venerated on the 
17th of Match, which is St. Patrick's Day, He says, moreover, that 
she was the seTenth daughter of Branin, having been venerated aft 
Cill Ingine Branin ( church of the dang1it«r of Branin], in LugM, 



■ Eiteriorly the side iritlli of tho D«Te roeuura forty-four hel, and tha gitbla 
or eiwl *i11b twenty -rour feft. 

t 8orDethin|[ like tha ude of ■ door^vay, or winduw. kppcin thara, bM fcr 
from the west end. 

X A amnU encloeurs, the wallf of which were about twenty- (iMir t»r\ *q 
■food nutiitte the weetem g«bla. 

4 rhn hM been tin CMr, more Mpacklly, during the iHt IhiHr yMn, 
■iiiCD a nrw burial-Krounil hu bean opeoed around an luljninmu ('atlio)ie oh 
which Ihu been built on a verge of tha (Jroat Hauh %l MaijboiuugU. 
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(Lcix).* Such muBt have been the original name for this church, in 
kU probability, since it lies within anci'int Leix. In the copy of the 
FeiUrt, now preserved in the Franciscan CoHTent. Dublin, and in- 
UtixitA, Martyrologivvi Cathaldi Maguir lim jSnguitiut AiKtui.f the 
" 'loUaat enters precisely the same Btatement, so far as the proper 
e torotp, or La«aara is concerned. Whether tluB entry of the 
it's festival be correct, or otherwise, it is important to find, that 
Scholiast's opinion, the church of Ctll inline bpantn, sotn^ 
where in Leix, must have been the one dedicated to her. Wo con 
hardly entertain any reaMtnable doubt that Killenny thus took its 
oame, especially as, in the Deanery of Leix proper, it seems to have 
been colled, in the year 1615, Killanaa, which had for rector Nicholas 
Oeering, a reading; minister. The value of this living was then 
£6 13*. 4rf. The Church and its Chancel wore in repair, while a 
Communion Book in the Irish language was there preservcil.t This 
aid church probably fell into a state of total decay and neglect, after 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century. 

Within the townland of Eillenny, asd near the old church, as 
diovn on the Ordnance Survey Uap, rises a very steep limestone hill, 
ooTered over with hazel and other dwai-f Bhrub8.§ WTien laat visited, 



* "IHii nri^iul Text ot Magwt, and its Eagliab tranalatiofi, ue hcra iiuerted; — 

^^^h Qrpcl epeni) oifie 

^^^B pucpaic CO mec mil« 

^^B Nopniciu bi op cpoise." 

^^P " Flanie'.of noble eun, 

^^P Apoatls of perfect Erin, 

^^B Patrick with many IhouaBJidB 

^^H Maj he be B prot«cCioD to our wretched One*." 

^^ To tills the Scholiast bu added ibe followiDg coniBieatar;. But it would ip- 

II pur probable he miatoA lbs Irish vnrd laproTi, "fluDe," put in ippoaition vich 

pocpnic, for tbe proper name of ■ female St. Luwr. or Luera. 
I ".1- r'nel mac pinOchoDa bo uib gapchon ipe ceo ttuine tto baipc po- 

1^^ Cpaic in ep'nn, -j Nerpon oopcoije cum pocpicio in hao toie; Ho lappoip 
^^ft nomen pepnmaa pilio bponin, i i CiU msme bpanin i Laijip qco -\ oliTma 
^^V mitn inline el« t>o o Co conb clit>na." 

^^B ■* i. (. Binell gon of Findchad of Uibh Gnrcban ; hu ia the fint pDraon whom 

^1^ htrick baptised in Snn (reote Eriu), and Neuan o! Cork— rum Patrinio in hac 

4le: m Laiwir Domeiiicptimie BHcc BrBnin ; and in Cill Ingioe Braniti (Church 

•f tiw dangbter of BraniD), in Lsigcs [I^ii) ehe ia ; and Clidna [waaj the name of 

•aotbet diuighterof his, fivm whom it [named] Tann Clidhna." 

t Thia copy waa made hy Kor}- O'Luinin, fur Catbal Maguir of S£nat-Mae 
Maaua, in Lough Erne, and now known as Bclleiste, as we leam from an Iriih 
mMa hr the transcriber, on tbe last page but one of this old vellum H8. 

J Sw the Liier Rigalit FitiCatimi; for a return furnished from Cartow on tha 

Scfc and 6th of July, in power of a eomtnission appointed by James I., and dated 

flDd of June, 16 IS. A copy oxiMS among tbe Koyal Irish Acailem;'! HanuicripM. 

t The ancient n*m« of thia hill seems lostor unknown. At present it is called 

Lycoa' HOI, from a gcnttaman tixmet who hold* tbe lands. 
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about two months ago, tufls of beautiful priuirosca iiad riok-to gri'ir 
under the sheltering bnmcheB. So thiekly mutted together wer* 
these, that it was difficult tA traek any passage through them, except 
by following the rather devious slieep-walkn, which are interlaced in 
every conceivable fonu up to the top, when you stand on a depressed 
cone, tram which the eye ranges, with pleasure, over a most enchant- 
ing prospect.* Some small, undefined, and unnamed object on this 
hill is noted ou the Ordnance Map. This is probably intended to 
show the site of some remarkable remains, which consist of building 
and lime stones, scattered in great profusion, over a circular oreft of 
about fifty feet in diameter, Theae slones nro intermixed with a 
great proportion of what appeared to the writer tu have been mortw 
or cement- But a specimen procured establishes the fact, that it b 
only broken surfaee rock, worn away by long exposure to the ele- 
ments, j- It is quite evident, those stones are the disjointed remains of 
some very ancient building — possibly one of those rude Cai»hola, so 
frequently met with in the aouth-westem parts of Ireland. Th* 
neighbouring people say it was formerly a castle of the O'Moon*. 

Within the parish of Killenny, likewise, the old mansion of Kil- 
lone, built in the Elizabethan style, and having very massive walls, 
iH yet tenanted by representatives of an old and respectable natirr' 
family. According to opinion long entertained by many of Hbr 
people in this locality, the present very intelligent ladyj who oc«u- 
pies this house, and who holds a large farm attached to il. has assured 
the writer, that achurchormonsEtcry once occupied the site of this olil 
mansion. Thick masses of ivy, that completely cover a portion of 
the garden walls, are said to screen some ornamental mulliona nr 
dresaings of doors or windows, subsequt'utly walled up; but it dodtii 
not seem well established, that any other truces of an ecclenssticiil 
structure there can now be discovered. 

Immediately over this mansion, and on the northern side of Kil- 
lone Kill, near the summit, which rises to a height of 7tS fect,^ tliefei 



h 



a, Ibe nntimiurisn obj*rt 
lei vith hiiu rtf^r&aff 
il or HBrytwrougb. lie oercr on«a 



* The late learned knd lAmenled Dr. O' Donovan, wbone rarlier yean ««M 
puacd in ibe Heath Lodge, the retideare of Mylca O'ReQIj, E«., and adjicent la 
this hili. miut have olU'D aw^tniji-d lis ■ummit, if ontj; ti> enjoy the vie*' pi— tntwt. 
Ypt, be (eerai either to havu paBsed unnoticed, or furgotten, the m ' ' ' ~ 
here de*cri bed 1 for, ofti-n as thtwriiiTorthii 
the localities and people avnr the Great He 
alluded to thii vestige or a period lotiji; pused. 

t Such is the pronouooed opiniou of Dr. Willimm K. Sullirnn, M.U.I.A. 

* Daughter to the late Mr. JuBeph Dunne, fonnerl; an officer in the FtpmiIi 
HTTice, sad knomi to Dr O' Donovan, as inn; be aeen in bit edition of ibe .tenvil*' 
t/thl Four Itttileri, Vol. IV., a. Ck) P- ^60. lu the year isa3 be nua aboat KH 
yean old. He wb« n'gatded u one of tbe iaruett men in Buin|w. Tbe vrilwi-an 
well conobante Di O' Donovan'a aUlement. having knowa Hr. Dunne, vhvD li« 
was OTvr 90 yean old, and even Iben not very decrepil. Hii f ivve ia yet pain|v4 
(lUl, within the ruinoiia nave uf Kilkenny ihunb. the familv pUee for int«a«-nt. 
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re uf Kilkenny ihunb, tbe rnmily pUi 
Tn»,,l .11.1 M>i|.- ..f fl.r g»e.-ir» Coum 
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■ a (loep Bssure in tlie limostono rock, vrhich adiaita u person to wulk 
I .sita it oo th<' l«>vel, for a distance of over thirty fi:et- Then it ainka 
1 ftmD aboat sis to eight feet, and opens into a large cavern of irrogular 
f aniline, und of oonsiderable altitude. The country people call this 
" Poul-is-toul," said to mean " TVm Aofo i'« th-e hiil" No further 
I tradition is known rogiirdiu); it, except a popular rumour of its being 
I « place for fairy ingress itnd egress. 



I to the south of KiUcnny, and is situated partly within the barony 
Bar Maryborough East (199U. 2e. I2p.), and partly within the barony 
P«f Slradbally (1561*. 3a. 34p.). Seo, Ordnance Surrey Townland 
* Haps, Sheets 13 and 14, The townslands noticed within it are Kil- 
ninrrr, llallythomas. Carrigeen, Bullymiuldocic, Kilteale, Ballinlough, 
BoUycarrull, Hiiheen. Itahcouuhoran, with the Heath House und 
Dentpsne, as also the greater portion of the Great Heath of Mary- 
borough." 
I Among the parish names in Ireland, we can only discover three, — 
IXilUle, in Meath. Kilteel, in the County Eildare, and Kilteal, 
I in the Queen's County, — Iiuving a very close resemblance in spell- 
; And pronantiation. Within the townland of Kilteale proper, 
■" e Quern's county, the old church and burial ground are situated, 
e on ancient roail, leading townrds the rock and ruined fortress 
f Dnnamosct 

The I'hunii is greatly decayed, as the east gable onlj- stands, with 
—1 portions (if the side-walls near it The diraensions of the in- 
r ae*ui til hiive been thirty-six feet in length, by twenty feet in 
Mlh ; the walls were nearly tliree feet in tJiickneBa. In the nor- 
D iddr-wall a narrow, rude window yet remains; and it measures 
c fci't in length, by one foot in width on the outside, while it 
I to greater dimensions, being splayed interiorly, Tlie corres- 
j part of the south wall, opposite this window, is ilestn»yed. 
» of planter appear on the interior walla. In the gable remaia- 
n> is a large rent or opening near the ground, and at a short 
e OTer it there is a narrow window, three feet in length, by 
>t in breadth, while it is more widely splayed on the inside. 
B tax u a conjecture may now be hazarded, a choir-arch seems to 
iTft tanted over the lower opening, nnd imder the top window ; but 
9 more recent adaptation, much of the space appears to have 
B doled with maiionry. Another narrow doorway then seems to 



* OBlhenortJiern UneoribopariEh boundu-^, and atuXj about Ihe centre uf 

'* Owil Raatli, tbere u a Uriic and an cicvnied circular Gnlreiichment, tailed 

It is remnrluble. thai on an adjoining lownlnnd. but within Uu 

h ofSmlxw, lb( old ruined Ciutle of Shaen. within th« dcmemc, ind near 

n Duuion of Shaen, mav yeX be arm. Hence (be towntand'i name. 

■ CnHnmU'a tinai, on tbe oppoaite hill of Kiltaalc, and ihown an Ihe 

h tliii fertiflMCion reoeited it* Un " pumnelling." 
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have been formed, and a portion of its tarning-arch yet n-Dinma. N( 
trace of a choir is now vieible. Great maBscs of ivy hang over th( 
exiBtdng ruine. and lai^e elder trees grow within tbera. Old haV' 
thomB flourish throngh the hurial-ground, which appcara u Tery an- 
cient one. A few modem inscribed head-et^nea are there, with ruder 
onoa over many unnot«d graTcs. The situation of this old church 
and graveyard, on the slope of a hazel-copsed biU, and very near 
celebrated ruclc of Dunnmasc, is truly picturesque.* As seen fi-om ths 
Bpot, ranges of hiUs towards the north, swell and unduLtt«, like 
huge billows surging against the sky. The grnveyurd's surfiice lisos 
over the level of the adjoining road and fields, beside a modem 
globe-house. The cemetery is well fenced on every side. 

A writer engaged on the Ordnance Survey says, that the name of 
Kiltaile Parish, CiU Ceifiil, means "the Church of St. Teidhil." This 
denomination is mentioned in the Calendarf at the Ist of November, 
when the Seven Bishops of Cill-Tidil are commemorated. J However, 
these may have been connected with some other Kiltale, 

KUt«ale v/oA an impropriate rectory, in 1615, with a reddencfu 
Thomas Waller was then its Vicar. The annual value of this living 
was £10, The church and chancel were in repair, with books. Botli 
were in the Deanery of Leix proper. A lease seems to have beeii 
given to Pigott, and an order at the Council-table in behalf of 
Jonathan Hoyle, circa annum 1637, regarding the lands of Eiltealii. 
See Liher Rtgalit VititaUonit. 

The right of the Figott familv to the odvowson, tithes, &c.. of tha 
rectories of Dysart-Enos, and Kilteale, had been questioned, but re- 
afBrmed by a vote of the Irit^h House of Commons, bearing date tbo 
9th of July, 1641. The phiintiff in the case was named Jonathan 
Hoyle, who would appear to have been for some time in poBseanoa 
of certain eccteeiastical rights, from a decree passed at the Council 
Board. Those particulars are collected from some loose paper ex- 
tracts, contained in a Manuscript Book belonging to Marsh's Library, 
near St. Patrick's, Dublin, (Class V. 3, Tab. I, No. 24). They appear ta 
have been copied from the Miuut« Book of the Irish House of Com' 
mons, and are marked in the MS., pages 191, 195, and 199 respeo- 
lively. These documents thus read : — 



■ H ighcr up, oa > apur of thii ridge, mA on ■ lorel witli ibe old fonn 
of DimniDHa, am lobe Man tlin tbr«e <o>iT«ntricr circular FDlrcaDhmenti of' 
Uevioiiund Keynoldi, wbeii io 1 SSO the j Uttered down the owtle walls bald In 
tbe ConMflrato Catholiia. Boe Irith PrMov Migtti«t for 1833. Vol I., Ha J^ 
p, 18. ThDMi Beld-worki are of very pontidenibloheijiht, nod there is 1 fpMe f " -^ 
e<Bht (eet in deptb annmd the rcntre circle. The ditcboi and tienchca are 
lbiobl7 Dorsred vitb biian and hawthonii. A further dncriptidii of tbia apot 
be t««a in Lisrni Lay af Inlatti, by LBfenioniii, p. T3. 

\ Sec Tbomaa O'Conor'a cmumunicatioti in the Qiiecn'i County AntiquuiiB 
\M\en, Vol. l-.w- 3M, 8MS. 

I Sw D[. Twld't and Dt Emtu' 



i' Edition of the Maii^r«Ieyy »f Ontrgml, jip. 
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9th July, 1641. 
id npon Quegdon, that the litlo ol' S'. RabsTt Piggntt and Capi". Joba 
rt upon tho whole mutter m it i« repartad to Ihia hou»e this day i> roted by 
10 be good and valid in Law. 

Copis vera. "Ex', p'. Tho, Tilaon clor. Pari. doin. com. 

gth Jul;, 1641. 
id upon Que*lion thil the proocudings in tbe caiue wherein JuDsthan 
■ b1». aad 3'. Eoberl Piggott and Cap"!, Piggott Defend" attthe Coim- 
I Conoerniflg the Eectoi7s of Dlsert Enie & Kilteale in the Queen* 
M by Ihia houae vutetl tu be fold, citraiudiciall and contrary to the law 






Ei'. 



. Tho ; Tilaoo Cler. Pari, dom. com. 



9th July, 1641. 
. i* onlercd upon Qu»tion that 8'. Robert Piggott and Cap«. John Piggott ihall 
bfonhwilh reafired hi \ti» fuimer posseuion, and tbe meaao proSitts of the said 
•Llorya of EnU Diserl and Kilteale, aiooe Ihey or either of ibem Loal (be poMca- 
n ifacieof ainoe the decree nude att the Cuunoell Board. 



Copia . 



El'. 



'. Tho; Tdmn Cler. Pari. dom. c 



The townslond of Balljmiaddock is situated witliin the pariah 
, r Kilt«ftle, and in the barony of Stradbully. The surface of this 
townalntid ia gently undulating — the soil is of good quality — and the 
ocry, immediately eurroimdiDg the neighbourhood, has a pteaaing 
I putureMine character. The antiquariun remains of BolJymad- 
Kk ore ita castle and adjoining ruina. Thtfge are placed in Tatber 
E low aitiution, but at the head of a pretty valley, which winds along 
■ a north-eastern direction. Those ruins consist of two distinct 
tocirot buildings, erected at different periods, yet, situated in a posi- 
" a qnitu contignons to each other. One of those buildings is locally 
lominnted tho " monastery)" although it bears uo external traces of 
laring been designed for ecclesiastical purposes, nor does the writer 
tnoir of any historical reference to warrant such designation. 

The end wall only remains, with a port of the side-wall, which ia 

tfonted by a small window. The other portions have been re- 

' ; and they wore probably employed in the erection of a bam, 

occupies the space between the " monastery," and the gable 

■11 of the old mansion, designated "the house of Cohcmacapol, (in 

" on the Ordnance Map of the Queen's County,' Sheet 14. The 

if the " monastery" are of great thickness. The gable cod 

^to hare been breasted on the interior with a massive pile of 

lb vhicb most have served the purposes of a chimney ; alUiough 

■t it ia in so minous a condition, that the use for which it had 

■ intended oannot bo very accurately conjectured. The great prob- 

abOitjr U, that the "monastery,'' as locally denominated by the 

istr;, was only a portion of an ancient castle or mansion. A few 

1 perfonttiona for windows, which yet remain, would serve to 

1 this inpression, as in style they are nltogether'unlike openings 
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The remainB of extern square tflwers, of no great altitnde, are 
yet to be seen, on the angles of what constituted a courtyard of qoad- 
rangular sbiipe. This bawn extended in &ont of the entrance door 
to the old mansion. Walls yet standing in a parallel direction ^th 
the gablos of the nld house, commuiucated between the latter and the 
estem towers. On the outer angles of both these towers, may yet be 
wicn chimneys, characteristic of the style which prevails in the 
standing gable. These towers are now used as farm-offices ; ranges 
of houses extending in a line between them. Without, the inner 
conrt appears to have been a larger quadrangular bawn, which must 
have been used for the out-offices pertaining to the castle. The walls 
which enclosed this bawn have not entirely disappeared ; and even 
vet remain in a well-preserved state, on one side of the quadrangle- 
There appears to have been only nne large gateway entrance to this 
bawn, which was towards the east, and nearly opposite the front of 
the old mansion, the rere view of which is oiily presented in the pre- 
ceding sketch. It is remarked, regarding all tracts of land in the 
inuiiediat« neighbourhood of old castles, the field behind the mansion 
far surpasses ^ others in the townaland for riches and fertility of 
soil. This ia accounted for, because it is supposed that cattle wem 
frequently congregated there to be fed. milked, or perhaps placed 
under more secure protection from thu raids of robbers. 

Ur. Patrick Moore, already mentioned, informed the writer, many 
years since, that a sort of road or avenue formerly wound through the 
glen, in a, north-eastern direction. This road led towards StradboUy, 
which village is about two miles ilistiuit from the Castle of Bally- 
maddock. The avenue was thickly plaatod with ancient yew-trees. 
These no longer remain, excepting a pair of yew-trees growing within 
the enclosure of the courtyard ; now the sole representatives of that 
sombre forest, which surrounded or opened before the old manaioQ. 
Other particuloTB of curious interest were derive<l from traditioD, 
whioh my informant took great pleasure in communicating. These 
have now escaped my memory altogether, or have lett such faint 
rocolloctions behind, as to prevent my hazarding statements, with any 
groat pretensions to oceuracy. 

The late Dr. John O'Uouovan informed rae, that Jtallymaddock 
must be anglicised into " the town or townsland of Madduek." Ttiia 
name is now usually written Haddocks, or Mnddoi; and some repro- , 
sentatives of the family arc yet found in various parts of the Qucen'a 
County. Hence, we may siippose, that this townsland was held by 
posncsmrs of this name, under the O'Moores of Leii, whoso Castle of 
SunumaBC was only a mtle and a half distant. The history of Ballj* 
maddock is consequently involved in all the changes of fortune that 
befol the various Chiefs or occupants of Lcix territory, both of Irish 
and English origin, until its lands became vested In thit Cusbys, who 
yrt liold pOBsension under their original grant. 

Not far from ll^illymaddock Castle, a fine old roth may yet be 
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I, iind in a directiou leading to the gate,* by whiob the field is 
ml trom the Toad, Bpringing eom or gruM is noticed in summer 
niDie a Hage of deeper verdure than in other parts of this game 
Human remain*, in great quantity, have been discovered there ; 
i mnny think the place must have furnished a site for some battle, 
t known Id historic records. Again, in a field adjoining the rath, a 
t of elevation, having some disjointed stones on the Bummit, ia to 
_ . > H«n ; aad uround the cone, in a very regular circle, the grass 
klirays partakes of a similar dark colour, about the months of June 
and Jnly. This is thought to have been a former place of interment, 
md the upper surface somewhat resembles a dilapidated cairn. 

On tlie town land of Carrigcen, north of the road leading from Strad- 
Itftliy to the Qreat Heath, and within a wood planted about the begin- 
Btng of this century, the country people point out an object, which they 
Iwre been accustomed to call a Druid's Altar. It lies on the south 
fade of Killone Hills, sheltered under a nearly semicircular sweep of 
ndc, near a little ravine. It rests one edge partly on aledgeof rook ; 
vbile its other edges arc supported by three or four large upright 
' :> of limestone. Of this material, too, the covering flag is com- 
toOMed. On top, it has on irregular lozenge- shape, and it measures 
Sugonally eight fe«t nine inches in length, while the extreme dia- 
_ J breadth is seven feet four inches. In thickness it varies from 
S inches only, to I T inches. It slopes at an angle of about 20 degrees. 
On the townland of Kilmurry, anglicised "the Church of St. 
'.aij," south of, and quite near the road leading from Eillone. in 
ilie direction of Stradbully, there is an old church in ruins, and 
vitbin a amall graveyard, now disused for intennents. though traces 
of many graves and rude head-stones are to be seen. This 
ahimh was probably dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. In 
length it measures thirty-nine feet six inches, and seventeen feet 
mx inches in breadth, interiorly ; while the gable-walls were 
OTW three feet in thickness, and the side walls were not moro 
1 two feet tea inches. The north side-wall is much dilapi- 
ed; but at one part of it, there are traces of a door en- 
trance, which seems splayed internally ; while on the south sidewall, 
i rained winilow appears, and a sort of alcove is near the east gable. 

On the t^wnlsJid of Ballv'thomas, the only remains of antiquity 
discernible are two fine raths, unk-ss the old castellated and lately 
ispaired mansion, tenanted by a farmer, be regarded. It has the high 

Shies and stacked chimneys of the seventeenth century, to indicate 
. porioil of foundation. A portion of this townland is yet called 
Killpatrick by the people ; but this denomination is not to be found 
- B tlu> Ordnance Survey Uap, nor among the townland names of Ire- 
d on the General Alphabetical Index. 

' Locally coUdi] " tbo bone gale," beciiue ■ largo pila of hatnan bonr* wa* 
lac*d ibcm. aboul forty or flltT yrnn ago, imtil Ibey wrre remnvcd. and burned 
I an* uT (h* n^ummcr bonfim. 
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In like manner the old tlL-uominatioD of £ilmartyr,* jet, familiarljT 
pronounced by, and well known to the people, has been oblil«rtit«« 
from tlioae records. It seems to be Buuk under the estensire boundt 
of Ballymaddock townland. Whut is still more extraordinary, the 
foundatioas and basement collar of the old cattle of Kilmartyr are 
yut to be seen in the middle of an open field ; but no mark to indicate 
their site can be traced on the map. Tet this castle and its denomi- 
nation, in connexion with a townland, have place in uur historic 
rolls. At an early period, it was a dependency on Dunantaae. When 
made over to the Cusbye, a certain John Johnson becRme their tmaot 
of the lands for a term of 21 yeai's, by a deed dated 3nd of June, 16U. 
Yet, two years later, one Thomas Warde seems to haive obtained Um 
tenancy of Kilmartyr for a term of thirty-one years,! commeaeing 
after the expiration of the former deed. Again, we find sixty acrai 
of the lands of Eilmortyr and Ballymaddock, assigned by Ale-iuder 
Cosby, through a deed, bearing date the 2ndof Juue, 1636, anddran 
in favour of Francis Willougliby, of St. Dominick's Abbey, of Fraud* 
HUngaby of Eilmore, and of his son and heir Francis, aa also of Wil- 
liam Dodwell, of the Grange. 

Near this same townland, but on that of Ballymaddock, according 
to the Ordnance Survey Map, and not far from LougliBluonachaira,J 
the people have a tradition tliat a village formerly Hood. Every tntcs 
of this has disappeared, if we may except a few thatched cabins, 
skirting the sides of a very antique borsm. The central sit« of this 
village is yet called Old Town. However, it would seem, tbat thi» 
was the former village, which waa situated on the townland of Kil- 
martyr. (Usuiilly alluded to as " vil' de Killmarter" in the Inqoisi- 
tions.) The pond, which gave name to this locality, has been 
drained of late years, and its former site is only indicated by a pcculur 
dark colour of the soil. 

Except a few not very remarkable old ratha, no other objects or 
traditions of antiquarian interest are known in connexion with Kil- 
teale parish. Several of its most ancient sub-denuminationB ban 
been omitted from the Ordnance Suriey Map. Among these old 
names, Clondufi*, so called owing to its black, boggy and level surface— 
towards the west, is sunk in the denomination Bollyearroll townsland. 

* In the InquUitians it iicaUcd Killir..ir[an or Kiimarter. Soo InqnuJtioDaB 
C«nc»Uarim HibeniitB Repertorium, Vol. I., LagenU. Coin. Bv^Di-. Tbmp. Hb. 
Krg. HarebrouKhf, 17th Augiwt, LSgG ; Tomp. Car. 1 Be^., \b Msr. 1031 ; ind 
ftgiiin, in an undated InquiEition. apparently taken about April, 164S. 

t Bf a deed bearing date 2nd of Doceniber, 1616. This Tbomna Wards, ar 
some reprewotnlite of hU faniilj, oppunra to havt paid the rent of KiUmirtyr, to 
% Bicbard Cosbv, who liTed in iho Tear 1648. 

J Bi^iids thui fonner Lough, a ruda old thatched Chspel stood, about the middls 
of theloit oonturj; and it ie said, when this bad beun demoliahcd—lhc Great Hsath 
having been solecW us a mora [mpulouii and ronvenient neifbbonrhood— a fina 
spring of wiitCT iMued frooi the »itfl, and flowed into the adjoining Lough. The 
writer has latel} >e«n not oulf this well, but the old slons hol]r*WBC«r £uit of lb* 
chop*l, whirb was plncrul on » pile of stones, near the farm-houic -■•--• - -• 
FiUpatrirk. 




—Ok Alt ARcuiTc Bbohee SarsLii, pookd in 
Bj MArsicE LBXtHAit, U. U. I, A. 
iTith PUte VIII., PoL Lit. ft Antiq.) 

[Rfsd June 14, 187!.] 

wt brona shield now broug'ht under thu notice of the Aca- 
■ fuutid in a bog between BalliiiAmoiia and Herbertstovn, in 
iDty of Limerick, ami not far from Lough Qur (ancicntlf Loeh 
I dmwo ont of the bog by a boy with a gaff, who. in 
« several hol«« in the ihield, where lie «tnich it with tha 
i Wo. Vin. (Poi. Lit. and Antiq.) wQl be found rppn-- 
be fac« and baek of thia shield. It conustn of a disc of 
IPlMrly flat, or Tety fllightly conTo, strengthened by a 
itric circlm, six in Dumber, formed of hollow bomes, 
) umbo, or central hnsa. The shield appears to bare 
B on the hand, and has eontrivances for slinging it on the 
Tbe slinging loops are fixed eo as to form on the obverw 
ize to those contained in the circles. It measures 
n diameter. The rim ia an inch and three-quarters in 
&>-^ie handle, which is fixed similarly tii the alinging loops, is six 
vm length across the interior of the umbo. The bosses ar« about 
I munber. The handle, which, as I hare stated, traverses the umbo 
Mj, appears to have been intended for rather a small hand, snch 
Em of the Normans wore, nnd such as those of the Scan din avians, 
pif speaking, must have been, if we can judge from the small size 
Ivwonl hilts preserved in Danish museums. I do not, however, 
pj that the shield is I)ani.<h, unless indeed it belongs to the period 
k old Danes or TuaLha de Danaan. In cio'^e fight, or against 
, the shield, tliougb rather a light one, would have proved a 
'eotnal defence. 

Mugh weapons — uppars, swords, Sc. — have been found in all 
country in considerable numbers, estreraely few shields 
I found. Indeed, so for as my reading informs me, only one 
t any rcHmblance to llie present one has been found in Ireland. 
jr(ADtu]uiticB of Scotland) speaks of but one shield having been 
fin that eonntry — which he states was not bronze, but steel ; 
t alleges that it was in the possession of the Earl of Uarr. 
I, however, been informed by my friend the Rev. James Groves, 
TC of St. Canice's, Kilkenny, that, in the course of a recent visit 
[|d, he saw two shields in the National Unseum at Edinburgh, 
t like, but by no means so large, or so fine, as the ona 
iUted to the Aeademy. Pennant in his Tour through 
^{»oL ii. pp. 362-3) tells u», that in 1784. opposite to 
^ nt, ia Hovel Hedog ; in a bog not far from that mountain, 
nd, in ITS4, a most curious brass shield, which Ur. 
■ of Lnoidan favoured him with a sight of; its diameter 
pfctt two inches — the weight four pounds. In the centre was 
I, projoeting above two inches. The surface of the sliield 
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was marked with twenty- aeTen smooth eooontrio ekratod circlcB, (a 
between each was a depressed space of the same breadth with th 
elevated parta marked by a single row of smooth studs. The wh?I 
shield was flat and very liiuber. 

The ancient Irish had acreml names for eUicWsi, of which Scia'- 
may be considered the generic one. This term aeems, however, t 
hove been generally applied to the large conrei shields made o 
wicker-work, covered with leather, having somewhat the form of Ih 
acuttle-like basket now known by the same name. That it wa* no 
confined, however, to convex shielde, is shown by ita usa to designat 
light bucklers or targets, some of which had bosses upon them. Th 
term Targu, or, as it is also written, Sdarga, which corresponds to th 
English Target, was used to designate light shields carried by horse 
men, may have been applied to bronze shields like the present. Bu 
whatever may have been the name given to such shieids, there can h 
no doubt that bronze shields were used by the ancient Irish ; and J am 
therefore, disposed to refer this shield to the pre-Christian period of on 
history. I do not, however, believe it be Scotic, for the Scoli did no 
nse bronze implements or weapons, whereas their predecessors did 
For the want of a better word, I shall designate it a " Celtic" shield 
understanding by the term " Celts'' those predecessors of the Scoti wh( 
occupied the country before the arrival of the latter, and to whom Llu 
bronze weapons, aud other vestiges of a higher civilizntion (traced b] 
some to a Phccnician origin) are referred. 

If one could imagine_I, however, cannot — that this shield bolot 
to a later period than I claim for it, and if we consult the Irish aoi 
as to the times when possibly shields were borne by soldiers in ' 
district nhere this one was found, it may have been left there 
Srian Boruraha when he made or etrengtbened a Dun in the nei| 
bourbood of Lough Our, or it may have been worn by the Comnuai 
in the army of Domhnal M'Lougblin, King of Ireland, and eld^ bru 
of the Northern Hy-Nial or Kinnel Owen, when he invaded the W 
and South, on which occasion, after taking bostages from the King 
Connaught (Rory O'Connor), be burned Limerick and Kinoora, ( 
plundered " the plain of Uunater" as far as Emiy, Bruree, and Loi 
Gur. So say tlie Annals of the Four Uosters. 

The latest occasion on which shields — but certainly not M 
shields as this is — may have been borne in those parts, wore in I 
times of the Earls of Desmond, where there were great bosltog*, if; 
great fighting, in that part of the County of Limerick ; for iastnuX 
1516. and more recently in the sixteenth century. 

[This shield has since been purehased forthe Uuseum ofthoB«g 
Irish Academy. A full description of it, with an engraving, is gii 
in the " Jounial of the Boyal Hist, and Arch mol. Soc. of Ireluid, ' 
Ser.. Vol. ii , p. 8, There ia one somewhat like it in the Bhtiall 
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CXin. — RlHAEK* CPOSiK OoHlM IbsCKIPTIOS AT CiOlBCn-KEN. Ex- 

Irarted fmiu n letter adilreased tu 8. FerRUHon, LI,. I).. T^ P, 
by Uit- RioRT Rev. Dr. Gkaves, Lobs fiiennp of Limi^biik. 

jReid Suvemlwr II, 187!]. 

j> hoped to l>e ablu t« lay before the Academy during my present 

.«it to Dublin a detailed aceount of the principal steps wliich 1 Iiavo 

* nt different times in the deciphering of Ogham Insrrij tions, but 

« argent demands Upon my time and attention have quite irustrated 

ttidhope; and I find myself ohliged either to ^ve up the attempt al- 

bk^etber for the present, or to content myself ■B-ith some hricf und 

Utily written remarks upon a single Inscription. Thoufjh 1 huvo 

e of my books or papei-5 at hand I prefer the latter ulltroutive ; 

A beg that you wilt allow me to make my eommiiuieation to the 

' a the form of a letter to yourself, 

n the year 1 868, being at Coherciveen, 1 heani of a Giant' » Grata 

■ KillwQ, or diBUSfid burial-ground, a few miles from the town. 

Kting that this might he an Oghum Monument, I visited it und 

lained that my suspicion was well founded. At the bend of what 

d like u long grave stood the monument in question, a tall sleii- 

ae, Litu-iug a rudely incised Greek eroas ; at the fo<»t, a much 

ilk-r stime with an elaborate cross and a dove engi-aved ujiDn it in 

T peculiar manner, 
Tie Ogham LiEcripliun on the h.^nd-Bti.nf fwh as f„||im«; — 

Clnni ITloeleasoemiji Gomuci peaciineon. 

Uptm this short t*xt I shall herc^after find occasion to make a Ion;; 

^wnnipnt. For the present I shall call attention only toafewprinripnl 

Poinu. First, the inscription in the only one in Ireland, so far as my 

"Wwledgi! extends, in which wefindthe Ogham character whiuhdenoleH 

I ttodiphthonpibiginningwiththeiettprO. ThcinBcriptioaontheltri'B- 

I *y none, of which I gave a reading many years ago [ProcuedinfiR of 

P tlia Soyal Irish Academy, vol. vi. p. 248] furnishes. I believe, the only 

"Hwlmown cxanipleof tbeuseof this character on a stone monuraeiit. 

Sow, pnwingfrom letters to words, I must direct your attention In 

[ ■« formala aiim with which the inscription commences. About 

I ^ratjf ycors iipo I ciimniunicatpd to the Academy a paper on OghaniA. 

t *lie coiinu' ijf which I described a monument bearing the legend. 

I Jw Cpunan TIlocu Lucuin ; and I then made- hold to assert that the 

w»e Brat letters were to be read as the word onom, equivalent to the 

^^tUOHtHiJ. Itnt at that stage of the research I was not in a position 

I ^ptoTB my anicrtion. For it might havo been urged that the anni 

' part of » proper name, liki- Anmchad ; and I only knew ot tbHt 

"of three other Ogham inscriptions beginning with num. xml 

"•"m-Tf hnnl ones to deal with. I refer now to the Forlwilliiim. 

*8k«hlUoge, and Manmanorig stones. I felt that I bud no argument 

B vbich I could so well depend as the one which I brought forwaid. 

•". thnt the pedigrees of the BookofLecau aetoullv supplv tlie uuuie 
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ol'ttCroiiauson of Luchain, who must have lived about the middle of Uw 
seventh century. But note mypotition is much 
atronger; I can pointto ti?n, or more, Oghan 
striptionH commencing with this formula. 1 may 
therefore clnim the discovery of another key In 
the secret of Ogham writing, not indeed aa gene- 
rally applicable as the Hlocui whiL-li was my first 
contribution, but of great uac, both in the deci- 
phering of the iuBcriptioDB, and as furnishing u* 
with an indication of their age and purport. It 
is worthy of remark that of all the inscribed 
monuments in which I have fouuil this initiiil 
anm only two exhibit crosses, and some of them ^ 
are singularly rude, ma^ve, and of what might 
bo thought a truly Pagan aspect. Influenced by 
the intrinsic evidence which the anm supplies, I 
am now justified in claiming all these for tba 
^ Christian period. 

% ilut further, I have noticed monuments whicb 
"s appear to begin with aa initial a, preceding an 
^ undonbted , proper name. And in one case tlw 
^ vowel stroke standing for this letter has a mvk 
2 over it such m might indicate a contraction. I 
I take these initials to »tand for the fuller form 
^ anm. Ton have seen the name Cupcicci upon 
J an Ogham monument in Kerry. Well, when 1 
;; find another beginning acupcicci, I can ItatdlT 
° doubt but that the same name appt- ars in both in- 
I stances, and that the a is no part of it. but th« 
"Sj initial of another word or name. Ha\'e I not re*- 
son now to conjecture that it rtands for onm f 

With the materials which are now before U«, 
and which are ample enough to giiido us safety 
to a conclusion , you would not havo proposed tb 
reading you give for the llanmanoritf stonv in 
the Proceedings [Ser. 2, vol. ii. p. G2.] 

I must now pass on to the ne.xt word in tbt 
inscription before us. 

nioeleoxoemip is a remarkab1<< nnmv, c*' 
sentially ecclesiastical. It means the tonsund 
servant of S. Adhumnr, or Eadhamor [1*1- 
Audomara^i whose name is to lie fimuil in the 
martyrologies. and of whoso timn ond pLilij^nw 
I shall have more to say hereafter. The nanK>, 
though in another form, occurs on onti ufthe 
ClonmBCDoisemonumpiits. figurvd in Miwdtolu** 
hi'onnd faseieuIuB of Irish Clirirtian Insrriptioit*. 
It i» Iherf! spelt Odmoer. und*hc i-calM n 
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buna ...the daughter of DuDadach. I only know oftwoother names on 
Ogfaam monantente, be^'icDtng thus with moel. Kut when we consider 
what thi« form is, and whatinfcrenoesare tobedrawnfromit asregaidi 
tlie age of the inscription, we ranuot tail to recognize the importance of 
th« testiinony wliich I am now producing. 

Now let us look at the next woiil, Qoniaci. I take this to be an- 
otlter fonnuln added to our email stock. It appears in different forms: 
u Otmncui, or Attmacui, on two of the etonee in the Cork Institution, 
tad OS £attroorui on the famous Camp Stone. Itake this ol or att to be 
k prefix Uhe the rapii of the Greek, indicatiiig Gomething false or 
wrong. For tliis I shall be able to allege reaaona founded on philo- 
logical eonside rations. 

It remains for us to notice the final name Feachimean, The sub- 
•tuitirc peicheom meets us repeatedly in the £rehon laws, meaning 
uDr of the parties or pleaders in a suit. The proper name Reochaio 
i»ac pacliemain occurs in the Tain Bo Cuailgne. 

1 lament to say that this remarkable monument no longer stands 
m the place where I found it. It is now act up in a ganlen attached 
to u) Institution in the town of Caherciveen. The removal of it was not 
nlird for on the ground that it was exposed to injury in the place 
*lieiti it originally stood. It was the sepulchral monument of a 
Wuirtjan in an ancient grave- yard, where it seemed safe from injury. 
It ii DOW severed from local associations of an interesting kind. Against 
this stone 0' Conn ell often leaned whilst hiepnek of Kerry beagleshunted 
tif long brown ralley which runs up from Carhan Bridge to the foot of 
nchill mountain, — so at least 1 heard from the old people of the place, 
*lio told me, that they had themselres often seen him sitting therft 
•to hie back against the stone. 



Po»T5CBjPT. — On looking at the drawing which illustrates this letter 
Jun will observe some things which deserve notice ; — 

I. There is b considerable interval between the word Anoi and ths 
"uat MotUagoemir. 

1. TliOTowelslrokesafterthefinalrintUelatternameareindistinct. 

3, From the shape of the stone, it appears nearly certain that the 
^bearingthe inscription was intended tohave been buried in thecartli. 
Il>ii falls in with the notion that the inscription intimated somethingthat 
^uootto the credit of the person of whom the slone was a memorial. 

t Yob will remark thai there ore grooves on the sides of the 
^illw-rtonc, jiiat above the cross. As to the cause or use of them it 
BOthtbc rash ttt offer any conjecture. Perhaps they mark the place to 
■tail was fasteni-d a chain, worn by some one who did penance in this 

wly spot, for some great crime; andoccupifd a small rtonc cell, the re- 
I ■tiBiof which are siill to be seen within a few yards of the monument. 



IJr. Ferguson, on reading this letter, expressed adifficulty in accept- 
'f the fbrmnla mid as the equivalent aianima. owingtowhat seemed 
I nlitgi la be its associatiuit with nouns not in the genitive. 
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XXIV. — Ok thk ()»hin-1n)iciiibki> Stokk on Calt.aic Modntaim, Co. 
Ci,.»BK.— By SiMDBL Ferousos, LL.D.. Q.C, V.P.R.I.A. 

[Read Kebruirj 10. 1HT3.] 

The first pnper published by the Koyal Irish Academy in the de- 
partment of Antiquities, in their T ran Kactioait, was that by Tbeuphilas 
O'FltiiiagaD on the Ughnni inscription on Mount Callan, in thecounty 
of Clare, read 19th December, 1785. In this paper O'FlanagaD gfiTM 
un interesting account of hia search for the atone bearing the iDscriptien, 
which he states he had first discovered about six years before, in com- 
pany with Ur. Burton Conyngham, who made the drawing published 
by the Academy. 

OTlanagiin's reading of the inscription purports to have been 
prompted by some lines which he cites as from an Irish poem, called 
the Battle of Galhra, to the effect that one of the Fenian heroes, named 
Cooan had been slain at the spot by the Fianna on the occasion of ui 
assembly held for worship of the sun, and that Conan's name, in 
U|;ham characters, existed on his sepulchral stone, where he had been 
buried, on this mountain. He does not pretend to find the name v€ 
Ciinan, fo^ii/rfn /iVcm'", on the monument; but avers that, according to 
certain rules of Ogham sptelling, the letters Co no/ appearing there, stand 
tor Conan; the n and/ being, us he alleges, commutuble, by reason of 
their occupying respectively the same place in the series of both the IriA 
alphabets, that is the " Beth- luia-nion," or ordinary alphabet, and the 
•■Bobel-loth-fearn," on which latter tlie first category of the ordinary 
Ot^hani scale appears to he [instructed. This interchangeable quality 
i)f the letters being premised, he pn>ceeds to extract a series of no 
less than five several readings from the line of digits constituting the 
inscription. First he reads it from left to right, giving the group* 
wliich stand fur n and / their proper respective values ; then he repeats 
tlie [irocisH, (livirijr them their intfrilianaeulitc vj1ii,>s ; iIii'q. pivoting. 
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Kail) known autheDtic Bepuicliral legend of auv uge or country, iind par- 
■ ticulArlTanlikeaDTOgliaiiifannulahilhertooWrv«^d. Asm ight have been 
\ •xpeciMl, it has betn received with very general distrust. This discredit 
bas,duringour onn times, extended itself from 0' I' lanngan's apeculaLions 
to tbn ftubject of them, and it is now a common thing to hear theCallan 
VMmotain inscription and the verses about Cunan from the Cath Gabhra 
tnatcil as palpable forgenee, the disgrace of which is imputed, some- 
uneBta O'Flanaggn, sometimes to John Lloyd, aulhor of an Account 
■f the Coanly Clare, and sometimes lo Miuhael Comyns, a gentleman 
of the aame county, who distinguished himnelf as a poet and romance- 
wniCT in the Irish languuge, aVnut the middle of the last century. 
Macb of the obloquy ciu^t on CFlanagnii is divided with General Val- 
isacej, to support whose ftpeculalions about the ancient Irish having 
been auo-worshippers is supposed to have been O'Flanagan's object in the 
IhbriCBlioD of the impeached verRes. These charges have been put 
forward with much authority by the late John O'Donovan and Eugene 
O'Currr. As they are contained either iu printed publications or io 
US>S. to whieh the public may have access, there will be nothing im- 
BT, aa affecting the reputations of any of the parties, in citing them 

I ^att lir^t refer to whut O'Curry has said on the suhject, in his 
vabotiaat of the MSS. in the library of the Academy. Describing volume 
ftjtv. 119, in Uie culleetiun purchased from Messrs. Hodges and Smith 
»{H. A 8. Cat., vol ii., p. 415), he saya:— 




a OUm, 



I Battle of Uabn, ucribcd tc 

lia ynir liTO, aad 1 eao t»lt\y My 
mil any mrDtiDQ of Conan'* abMRea 
: bvcn killrd whilg paying ado- 
:ouniy of Clan. 1 bar* Utlla 
to (wliicb l> tmni in aaranl 
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t, nor iDi' alluaiiin to bii hi 

I* t^ ur Muuut Callan, in 

■t Ibe iliuidua above rerer 

il llili poem) *aa lotroIuTed into ifw . _ 

K-wtinlitp in Ireland, anil Thtophilua 0'FUnagan'>Don>en*ieal 

r nsolah t'amr iigrrrtkt Iieaiti*gi of tbe Ughain inacriplion on the atone 

It Callan. Ur. Join O'D'inoTan anJ nij-Klf liavinic minulrly uaniintd and 

luiaidf cDpiid the above crirbnteil liiKiiplInn In (be aulumn ofUiLyear (1S39), we 

Il the pmpar time lo >buw the dil&reDca bstween vbat lias b«n made 

a alTM.!)-, and That il leallj- ia." 



ktarmatfUinunf, Gannilainmrakafiu,- Windelg UniHir vukf it CHaW ihmo 
■feaya, vliich tiHitly apptoicbi* ihe reading gi»en by W. Wllliama and lt« traoicripl 
^It Ur. tinrge DaNoyer. He alio d tea ■ tranw-iipl aiollnd lo a fnnnei con- 
mm lo onr froceedingi, tbkdhhblulmMf mtMnfmdhKgf. tot tnuiti'i yiM\Ati by 
auiagenileniin, thktkhhktlmltifnilU-timd-af. I do noi |>wmv a ca>l of tliU lre"d ; 
ham eBMfUlly oumined jt. and Bitd it, ai I Iiellurt, tu be. Calaiar meeo Jirifcri, 




Kuturb. It i* • 

mav be of any period conniiteiit 
tnabl* In aoj particular lingalil 
tlia onh hey |o tbe pxitiable agi 






iiatieal liirmatlon. 
epocb, on Inulwonh;- grbunda. 
Ilia inicrlpliaii. 
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1 am ngt aware thai O'Curry ur O'Donovan haa left any anwuat 
of what they Buppuseil the inscriptioQ really lo be ; but it is obvious 
thai they did nut consider it to buve beea accurately trauscribe'J by 
O'Flanagan, which is hard to reconeile wjth the idea of his havinfr been 
tbe inventor, seeing that a psreon making use of aoroething previously 
fabricated by himself or his confederates for the purpose of being so 
osed, would not be likely to misapprehend his own preparations. 

O'Curry, hovpevcr, does not appear at any time of his life to hav« 
been influenced by any gentle feelings towards the memory of O'Flana- 
gan. In his Ciitalogue of the Academy Original Cullectiou (Scr' 
vol. i., p. 312), he returns to the subject: — 

C*lli-Gibhra, or tbs tinllli af Gmur*, ucribsd tn Oiiin. Thii f xirici gats to u. 

ilu fl«ne and mlgKly Conin w«a nol lo thM battle, fur ihit h« had flone tha previau* 

May to HOnhip the ma on Mount Callaii in Clara, wlicre h* waa killed by Iht Fani «t 

Tina, and hii lepulcbral mnnuinenl raised on Iha nnrLh-nnE, - • -- 

Oghain tbiracien an a flat Hone. Mr, O'Flanagan gtv> a c 

tion, and a tranilatioa Lo the Royal truh Acadenij', whii 

[1787] 



known that Hr. tt'flanagan'a knowledga, not only of Ogbanu, but uf iba Iriab lanfufa i 
in genaral. wga rtry siiperflclil, and bis mlution wai nut original, becaiue Mishail 
Comyn, a clever guieral acLolar. and a good Iriih one, wu the fint to (rive Ibi* tt 
of the intcriplion, about tlie ytar 1700, but not at all in a Hrloua aenif. AiH 
quotation fn-m ths poem above alluded lo la not to be found in any copy llut I 

later ihaa 17S0; ao'lhat 1 am perrecllv aadaBul thia txtract waa roQudedona p 
eriginal tale, written in Irith by tbe aforeuid Micbaet Comyn, aniilled ' Tbe Adm- 
lurea of Turlbh Mac Starn a»d hi* aon*,' to give a popular illiutriiinn at aoma noaa- 
meuta oF antiquity, anil aDine tupoprapbloal fiialuru of the western coaat oftb* eoanlr 
Olarai and that iJiu txtrael wai concix!ted with tbe view of giving colour to Vallano«7^; 
doatriaa of the ancient lh*h being Ore wunbippfirs. fur after iba ^Itidcallnna daaoribtd 
■t K>i. 36.4, in I hia catalogue, what would not Vatlanccy and U'Klanagau do i» turf' 
out their own views In antiquarian researrkea?" ^ 

I do not know where O'Curry finds that tbe inscription had been 
read in the same sense by Miehael Comyns, about 1760. bat direct: 
attention lo it as a fact of eumo importance, considering that VaUaneey 
appeara for tbe first time, as fur as I know, in Irish affairs as a Captain 
of Engineers stationed at Kilkenny in 1TG3, and having regard to o ' 
considerations which will subseijueatly present themselves. 

O'Oonovao's imputalions are definiut in fixing the fabrioatjon of 
the Ogham on Lloyd, and that of the corroborative VBrses on O'Planagui, 
although as regnrds the inscription it will occur to candid minds that 
if it were known and deciphered in the same «ensc in lltiO, John LIotA 
must hare been somewhat negligent in utilising hi* pre|iarBtto.is, uh« 
did not publish his scooaot fur nearly twenty years after. It is Id bia 
frith Qrantmar (Ititrod zlvii.) that O'Donovan makes his public cfaai^ 
agoinal O'Flanagan of having fabrioat(i<i ibt> voriieB: — 

■• It ia alattd by aome that Ihli atone bad lain burtud for agea, wbila other* a*a>i«*4 
w>>li CBiiAdence lluit tha iiucrlption wu tan(ii\ bv Mr. John I.lo^-d. a MuBaler Irtah 
p«Moftb)lut»nt«'v, wbo waa th> Hm [?] tv uoilc? it hinuf If in hit Sbort Draii«U 
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^ Om CMBt* oT Cltn, w lb« monurMnl eT Coiiu, ons of Finn Mm Camhiill'i 
fefc««t*! (rPlu*gmn,*i(haala(knewU4glDg till it b*4 cTcr bwn dtdpbsnd bifar* 
[«U> h MC HI an jwd]. anuilly forgei an Iriih qiulnin, wbtcb ha cilM u ■ part of 
<bt r-« olUI lit* BmttU tf Oakkra. la proTc Ibat Cunan wu buriad on Iba Cillin 
^nat^ vhUhn he bad npalnd aRer (be balllx 0( Gabbra, la wonhip tba ron f 

Tlie broad iupulatioQ ugaiust lAoyA. of actualtj- cutting the ioscrip- 
taao, i« coouiDcd iu a copy of a lelit-r, datvd 2Tth September, 1643, 
p m pouine u be from O'lioDoi'sn to the lute John Windrle, pn-serTe<l 
moDgat the MS. collections of the latter, now in the Acudciiiy librarv 
(Boppk Vol. i.. p. 183):— 

' I lba»J one Ogham inacripUoD on ■ cnmtcach, aboal ona mlla N. R. ot Bal1yba>', 
la Ika tamay at Mmaghan. boi it i* n><Ht umlaubtadly ■ ma>lErD Ikbrlcatiun,* tili* 
L** aM .« Uia CalUn maunlain. vliicb was cut b; John Llu.v<l. Uia Iriih poal. iihn 
**ail> ftfiUibnt an accoonl ofit. Amang the rabricaiioiii which brand the ami- 
Mai of U* but cmtary with diaicnn, I may wntion ll-ii on Ibe CalJan muunlaiD. 
'hiacaa kaew right wall that an accooai or it had bwii publiahed liy John Lloyd, 
taUDbagiToit aaitilUeay«>«irar tba Hnltlma by biniHlf ! tie aim Inlertxilatea 
ifmm «a the baltle of liabbrii b> ooonect thia moDumeni with that baule. Ha waa 
■artAaboneal Rao, and hia name will deacend lo poaiarily aa a rabrfcalor. The 
Wpoblad Terw abuut the worahip of Grian on ihia hill i* f w palpably falx to be n- 
fVlby any ona wilbnat iHipician, but when the capiea are sompared. it lurni oul 
H Ihejr all want ilie ve<ie about Conan and the wnnhip of Grian on Sliabli. 

"■Die Oghamial Dantna and ia Corcagninny are, however, of a dlflertnt character 

■ tSa ODe <M Iba CalUn nxiiinuin, and it ia a pity to injure the caiiH by forcing 
IB lo be of the aamt tgf- Ilie beat plan will b« In ciilleut as many ■pecimani a* 
■Ma fini, and ifaen to compare ihcin all with iha difT^n-nl Kal« given in the Ba«lt 
S-lirmtiU, and the other Inih US3. of aaiharity. I with Ihe ArcluculoiclciJ Sxcitly 
mU pabUtb tha tiKcl on the Oghana la the Book of B*11ynioie.t -i that laTeMiKitiin 

■ labjeel. Noibing ahould be laken at aecand-hand, I would ool believe ona word 
BB O'Flaaagau or Va]laoc«y on ioub lubjevla, bat I can excuae Uieui moiv or leia, 

felb; Ural in an age wben fabrication wai raaliiunahle; bul now ibalime i« fur erer 
id whna Highlander or an Iriabman miBbt furge what he pleaied, and lell tb» worlit 
lat tl waa a trsnalatioa from Ibe Celtic. 

"We mml all be on our «iiard against the fiirgeriea of the leal cenlorr, and Iha 
Mba a( Tallannr'a CoiUttatm may ba aaid to b« a liwue of wild vaKarira of bii own 
bM. ImuU Dol beiien that he could hare onderatood with any certainly ona aen- 
tan la aoj nlluro Iriab HS. contsinine a n»un. a verb, an objectivecaacand inrolT- 
^ an Iriali Idiom: and he haa duua more by hl« prttenainna of a tliorough 
hgaMgc of Ihia Luiguage to hrinK Iriih llleralnra into cnntempt on ihecnntinrnt than 
r Doan Ihat ever Indi pen in band. This 1 learn from a letter from I'ictet of 

"1 ley allthiitnpDiynii on yoar guard a(;ain9l the CallrcltHm, and to induce yon if 



na wiJIcr of ihia paper has givea a cloH eiaminalioo to (he Bollybay (Lennan, 
« TaAyrarbat) ■.-romleacb, and itated fully hi] ntnuus for reganlini.' the inieribad 
Mmumm tiiibti! nn it aa,^iilne, in a lerter to Rar. lamn Qrnvu. M. It. I. A., dalttl 
(Nt 1873, and pubtiihcd in the Journal of the Roral Hiiiorical and Archnological A-D- 
<W«a «ni«laad. 4lb ler. *M. ii. p. S-23. 

tTkii tract whan pubhihed will be fonnd rather diiappt<1nting. It i* obTinuiIy tha 
bwk af a writef affactiiig a ibow of Itamlng by raprodndng the "ill linown mnnuacripl 
"Aaoi alphabet in a varitninl forma which add nothing sulHlantial la oar atocli oTinfor- 
VMin, aari arc in many tnatancra inrroly puerila. The real nature and ■niuint of tlio m- 
^Maiinniiapoaaeuoniheaubjict ofn^iamwritinKmuM lie Judged ofby Ilia miilu ol 
.nrtpaiiani inrlueljon gn>undnl mi the monumeiil' thenivl rn. 
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Id justice \a the memory of Mr. Windeli^, it is ri^ht to append a copy 
of some portions of his letter in reply, in w}iich he diaplays 
wid a firmneBS of judgmunt worthy of ui 



Inol 



" I ahould Ilka much <»•««* m[>v of the Ogbmn Ii 
- ■■ - me a»«r(ir,i» .el«liv. to ib.I -rf C.ll 



niixton of an; oihar without nnr 
•very cua »( iLiii kind vtiah tojuilga for m*«ir. 
e hio b«t<af tbat the CalUn iiiacriplion w ■ 
rorgery. 1 did not then mir caa 1 n>iw Mliacribii to tiiat. I have not kch it my nJ( 
but I lia«e the repiirt of two axjwrieiiccd (rienil* wlio Tisited it tagathar, and 1 ban 
thair copiai, and eapeckily the rubluiiK taken bv tham : all which hare utlefird n* Ihat 
O' Flanagan's copy wm quiia erranaiwn, liut ihat nvvenhrlais Ihe monument cuntaina a 
genuine inscHpiiun. . . . U'Flanai;an'* Cunan ii not then. Had ha furfiad ba 
would hava laktn csr« uf that. ... One ahuuld think (liat U'Plaharty [lie- 
O'Flaaagan] ougbt to ba a\Aii to give a comut copy ur bin own produclioti." 

It will here be proper to correct some errors both of O'Donovan 
and Windele as regards John Lloyd. 

O'DonoTaD can hardly huve reud with attention the paper of O'FU- 
nagan in our Transactions, or fae would not have charged him with 
suppressing Lloyd'dclaim to hure read the inscription. What 0' Flanagan 
said on the subject is this : — 



"Thi^rewoH, Indeed, anolhcr gentleman in 



I Mr. Lloyd, wba 



on Mount C-illan, but, a: 
my flnt effort to thitt pu 
It waa ttom bearing wha 
eumy of bla own ; fir hia (lublli 



(zy« 



[fin liai la Cman Calgae mi-/Wa], I an 
lunt I haii given of it railiar than from «<> 
illi.-ation appearert jniit about tha time of m 
r. it. /. J., vol. I., Antiq. p. 8.) 



Mr. Windele, on the other hand, orerlO'>ks the fuct that it ia Lloyd, 
and not O'Flanagan, who is charged hy O'Dunovan with the lapidiir)' 
forgery. 

But his acute remark that the forger ought to be atile to give a cor- 
rect copy of his own production, apjilics with equal fon-e to both. 
■ ■" ■ niebook. 
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\i accurate deacriptioa of the county of Cliire, with some pariieuUr 
id hUtoricitl obfiervaijona; prioU'd at Entiif. for Jolin Busteed and 
»rge Trindcr 1780 [Price, & British shilling]." 



** Coorieuaiu to this couc ofM 
lariliiig pri'ipcct uf lh« whuU 
Bddanti of XDrtlwrn, or ritonii 

I kiDgdomi IhTT m*!! Loneii, e „ . . 

■nilun i) * laigc flat atona, nnder whicliCoXASiTa (one or the eeleboled Irith HilitU) 

ibatwd; IhUmone lioth ui Irish Citllic lUKiiplinn an It, wliicb )nipliei in Englisit, 

tbia Hon* lie* (be rariaiii, loiig-le);g^ I.'umanl's. Probiilil/ tbe moiuitilii Uku 

M ^om Ibli niMiumFnlal slona, h CbIImii \f Diieanhe Iriab apiwHilinns for ■ rock 

H^ Aomnlinj' (o Iriih ronuneu tbe tWrct {[Fiitlcmsn wu ■ verv uncuuth officer 



ia ibehiich Muvrr C*LUkn, wbicb comrntndi 
rj\ iu fruitful envlrona >rv inhabited by tba 
granls tu Ibia couQtrf, during the later oari is 



If Itu-se etidenees satisfy the inquiriir that in 1779 the inscriplion 
■ a wt?U-known object, llicjy will acquit O't'lanagan of his portion 
cf thv uditim : hut the proufs of his innocence derivable from the text 
ttwlfand hif peculiar method of dealing willi it are alii! more convincing. 
Uofd, it will be remembered, guve one direct reading onlr, in the usual 
eoarv tram left to right, while O'Fhinagan Buhjected the text to 
mdiDga in botli directions, and from above as well as IjcIow. There 
i« Dr) doubt that a aeriea of Ogham eharaettra (in that kind of 
Of ham writing in which consonants and vowels are alike represented by 
■«n-«n>Bnng digits) may be arranged in euch a mquence that they 
*ilt read from left to right, and bai:k from right tu It'lt ; nay, even, if 
»» ire set &ee from word-divisions Hiid iillowid to «^WoW«'m at will, will 
filU as good Iiish as the Eug'jbian Tables, turned upside down, but this 
only be efl'ected in legends of a very few words ; and the feat of 
P^DCtng such a combination of any considerable length, with the 
ftpendded capacity of yielding a further sensible meaning when in- 
*ntcd, wonid certainly lie one of astonishing cleverness. But in any 
pWM of that kind, it is obvious that the number of digits shall be 
that, whether read forward or baekn-ard, each shall fidl into the 
place nccesnry fir llie intended grouping^!, and that a digit more 
"* dlgnt lew> in any of the combinations wxtuld be fatal to the entire 
•^•Ww, It is a further and indeed a cardinal neci-tsity of such a rol- 
Wtioo, that the reading shall pivot on a dt-Iinile point ut the end of 
"wHnc; and it i* also, if not indispensable, lit leust very expedient, 
™*t tho characteni which gronp themselves into words of various 
"ftgths in the different combinations prodiiced by the direct and retro- 
*''*CKading«, should remain undistinguished hy marks of word-sepn- 
Wion. 

Ona act of word-separations is apparent on the face of O'Flanagan's 

**Hi, on which It will be observed that the groups constituting the 

*«diof the direct transliteration are divided by dots ; but that, whin 

'* Ulcmpt to follow him through his retroverae reoding, these dot«, 

"fi of falling between the words, fall so as to divide them, not from 

nother, but within themselves; and this confusion propagatea ittu'lf 

ngtt Dew dislocations of the word-groups in each subse^iuent shift 

K. I, L raoc. —VOL. i.. skk. ti., roi,. i.rr. amd Airriq. 3 B 
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of tlie process. That a fabricator ingenious cDough to derise bo arlifi- 
cial oil aJjustment of his elementa should have gone out of his way to sow 
these needless aeeda of dieniptiou amongst them, is exceedingly impro- 
bablei and, if the case went no further, we might welt piiuse brfora 
giviDg any serious attention to the suggestion that the legend is tha 
work either of O'Flunugan or of any person in privity with his llieory 
of the reading. 

But th:: case goes much further, and tends to the absolute acquittAl 
both of O'Flanagan and Lloyd when, turning from their own representa- 
tions of the inscriptioD, we look at I ts authentic reproduction in tbecMst 
before the ejes of the Academy. This cast was taken from the atone an 
the ISth of July, 18T2. I had already, in 1869, made a tracing b;« 
process of rubbing, almost amounting to a reproduction of the eurfaoe, 
which 1 also exhibit : but, warned by repeated delusions into which 
1 have been led both by drawings and tracings, I took the opportunity 
of visiting the site again, when travelling from Limerick by Ennis ' 
summer. This was my third visit; the first, in I8G8, baring been 
productive only of the disappointing results recorded in a former com- 
municatiun to the Academy. 

I found no change in the condition of the stone or in the aspect of 
the place since I fir^t saw it. The stone, which wss about eleven fort 
long by about eight inches thick in O'Flanagun's time, has been split 
into two slabs of about three to four iochea thick respectively. Theia- 
BCribed half lies on the top of the other half. Both are propped up bf 
a few broken fragments of the same kind of clay -slate beneath. To tU 
appearance, save that the flag is split into two plates, things remuB' 
exactly as they were wlien O'Flanagan wrote his description nearly 
ninety years ago. Put I learn from Professor O'Looney that the monii* 
ment has in point of fact undergone various vicissitudes in the interim. 
His account of these I shall ask Mr. O'Looney to allow me to annex 
to ihia paper in his own words. But for the enthusiasm of this 
getic inquirer, and his power of enlisting the hands as well as the h^aiU 
and spirits of his Irish-speaking countrj'men, my visita would hart 
been in rain, and the question of forger or no forger should have beto 
debated over the ashes of men unable to speak in their own defence, upoa 
verbal assertions and fidlacious hand'mado sketches. 1 may, howitv<T, 
refer to a drawing, executed on the spot, for the general itspeot of Iho 
place, showing the porilion of the stone in reference to the central eiiii> 
nunce of the mountain and to the little tarn of Loeh-booleynagrtim, 
whi'h lies about 300 yards U> the west. 

The other monument mentioned by O'Flanagan stands about ■ mil* 
liirthrr westward. It is a remarkable trilithon-crumlcaoh, known by 
the namn, commonly applied to monuments of the class throughout th* 
oounliy, at Leaha iJ/iairmada a» Grainne. A drawing of this monument 
aim u presunted to the Academy. The sceae siill reaJtsi's it» wild 



Tivid doHoription by OTlanogan. The road from Knnis to Hiltown-Hali 

b».nas«inK bi-hind ihr erainunco aocnio theletlofthepiL'ture. hu oal] 

iWtel otUuiyatMiJlHl Uitwceu the ' ' Hand " uroH-rmdi u^ 
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e deftcenl at the western part of the mountain there io bnt one cottnge. 
What chiefly impres-scs the mind, having regard to the site of the 
Bacribed atone, lying aslant on the hanging brow of the hill, is the 
itMence of any appeoranco of a sepuklira] character. It obviously has 
Mfer been intended to xcand upright ; and the position seems so little 
Ditahlc to a grave lo which a level flug-stone should be accommodated, 
'lat one cannot help speculating on the probability of the stone having 
tea selected with a view lo its erection elsewhere, and, after being 
ngraved in situ, left derelict. But this idea is quite displaced bj 
he facta stated by Mr. O'Looney as well as by the c«mroon consent of 
ke country people, who all call it Leaha Conam pronounced Conoin. 
hie man over sixty years of age assured me he had heard it so called 
^ his father, an old man when he was a youth, and that such has always 
Men the common voice of the country. It is known by no other name, 
» for OS I could learn, but Leaha Conoin, "Conan'a bed," or grave. 
When wo consider the difficulty of inducing Iriah-speakingpeople to take 
ith novel names in their own language, wearefiimiKhed with another 
ttrong dissuasion against fancying — whateverwe may think of the inscrip- 
tion— that the story of the grave of aomeoae called Conan, being there, is 
• bbricAtion foisted on the acute people of the country, and adopted by 
them into their own language within a hundred years of our own lime. 
Whit, Isappose, woulduextHtriketheminduf anobservercomparingtbe 
pfCKat appearance of the stone wi'.h that of Mr. Button Conyngham's 
^Tnng of it, would be, that the oblique fracture at the end is the 
»«• that he has repre8ent«d. It must have existed before the flag 
**• split in two, for it cuts equally across the upper and the lower slabs. 
^oir it will be observed that the inscription is contained witbtn a 
•PMisB of long panel, which is complete at the western end, but imper- 
^ where the cross fracture cuts it off at the other extremity. The 
'iKription obviously has extended beyond the line of fracture. 
AMiuning the lust word to he on adjective, hkc "eolgae," which 
precedes it, tbcre must have been at least one group wore of four 
^tt above the medial line. But 0*Flanagan represents it as a com- 

Cvla ctrlouche, euclosing Ur. Conyngham's drawing, and defining the 
iiila of his text at both ends : a very possible mistake for a draft^iman 
'* bll int« on paper, considering the worn and obscure character of the 
niboCibuttheactuulstatcofthings is thclastkind ofarrangemcntthota 
uMeator would have designed in aid of a theory requiring a definite 
**iniiiation to the line of characters. 

bat the best defined turning-point, evenifitexisted, would be of no 
*^ if the antecedent portion of iho legend do not supply the ncedftil 
nuabcT of digits to evolve the predetermined combinations in the back 
iwliiijc; and, in point of fact, if 0' Flanagan was party to this forgery, 
^nWdiiliMuitedallhisback-reading. by the insertion of adigittoo many. 
^drawing annexed to his paper shows 7S digits; his final reading 
'•S''if» 79 ; the &tone actually presents 80,and obviouslyhas borne more. 
■hUtibhough the agreement in numberisclosely approximate, and in his 
fl^ JI^BUtiiif ia vumplcic, on comparing digit with digit there appears n 
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wide discrepancy. In tliat part of the legend preceding the groupa, 
sounding Cona/in O'Fknagsn'BCopj, no t fewer than eereninstanceBocenr 
in 'which charactera croBsiiig the medial line are retrenched to one side 
of it, and charactcni at one side pi'olonged acrone it. Was ill. BnrtoB 
Conj'ngham party to intentional mi»dniwing ? It cannot reasonably be 
BO supposed. The diTergenciea are obvioualy miHtakegof tnuiecriptioD, 
and show very plainly that the surface in 1785 was elmoet u worn, 
and the indentations on it as faint and difficult to make out as tbey are 
at this day. In the third drawing before the Academy, these discre- 
pancies of O'Flanagan's ]aat reading are indicated in red ink; Lloyd'i 
divergencies — recuiiKtruclfng his text from his English, — are in like 
manner exhibited in blue. It is beyond measure difficult to euppoae 
that the digits which both failed to read as they exist, were ever pre- 
pared by either, for the purpose of sustaining readings with whidi 
they so largely disagree. 

It is of the nature of the charge of forgery, that when dispelled 
from one object, it tends to settle itself on another. Llc^d and O'Fltuui. 
gau being out of the indictment, what shall we say of Comyns? It 
will probably oeeur to the minds of the Academy, that where men who 
used this inscription for the purpose of advancing Iheir own repntstioni 
for ingenuity and scholarship, have been acquitted of having liad anj 
hand in its production, Comyns, who never referred to it in any writiiig, 
— for the inference thiit might )>e drawn from O'Curry's note that it ii 
mentioned iu the tale of Torlb Mac Stuirn is quite erroneous, — 
and who seems to have regarded it only as the subject of a conjeo- 
tural reading, raaj' safely cull for our nolle prosequi. In truth, the 
difficulty of such a fubrication would be so great, and the ehancee of 
detection so imminent, that, unless to serve the purpose of some con- 
templated literary fraud tu bo put in pructiee soon alter its perpetration, 
the roguery cannot be conceived to be entertained by any reasonable 

The features which hiihcrto have been relied on as casting suspioioa 

riyiliim r>rp, iln word-rlivisionp, ilH medial lini', its i^;rt'ement 
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ibie aad in the cartouche, and partly t« have been robbed out, as in 
■ne of the digita. They appear anneot ; but it eeems to me that 
mt system of writing to which they belong i« not that anciently in 
pn> for lapidary work in Ireland; and I would assign them to a period 
within the same liroiu of age as our manuscript writings. 

Jf tiiev be in Irish (aa I suppose tbej are] these characters express a 
•eptilcbml formula ofno great antiquity. Ifonehadto select between the 
third and the thirteenth i-entury fur an epitaph beginning mh hoe lapide, 
the l&tvr dale would, I dare say, be the one select^. It cannot be doubted 
that CtmAj is a source of immense difficulty in the way of those who 
woold M«k here the name of an Ossianic hero* The statements made 
ta Professnr O'Looncy, which he will now detail, tend to show that 
the intJ^rBient was medisTel, owing to the presence of objects in iron. 
See p. 171. But, — is it impoitibU that arms in iron should exist in a 
wpdJchreof that age? Thename Coflo/might perhaps readCiMM/iand — 
ifcp#inihling Irish forms of mediasral namps ending in kI/. as Jlluli - 
Intt^lf — be capable ofheing turned to Conanm the popular pronunciation. 

Wh^tt^verbe theresultof these conjectures, and whatever shall be the 
altimate judgment of men of learning on the question of the authorship 
of the veroes cited by O'Flansgan, on which, though much persuaded 
to suspicion, I offer no definite opinion, I shall be well satisfied if the 
result of my own endeavours to get at the truth has been to relieve the 
Bi«moriefl of men who cannot now be heard in their own defence from 
tfae imputation of having fiibricated the Uount Callan lapidary inacrip- 
tioa. with a view to projected literary imposture. 

PnoressoB O'LoosEr's 8T4TRUEsr. 
•' In the summer of 1844 I visited Leaha CUonain, i. e. the Bed of 
CotMUi. on Uount Callan in the County of Cliire, and examined the 
Ogham 'inacribt4 stone called Leae Chnnam, 1. e. Conan's Flag, which 

ktben covered it. This great ZMcoccupicd a prominent place on theSouth- 
asaterD slope of that port of Mount Callan called Tulofk n/i Ftinw, or 
bill of the Feinne or Fiana, overhanging Loch Buailt na Greinr, — i. e. the 
lake «f the lawn of the sun, — where it reeled in a half reclining position 
nTor » pile of rough unhewn stones, perhaps the remains of a L$achl or 
ntonunientol pile, about 18 inches high at the head end, and not more 
Uiaa 10 inches high at foot; and over this LeaeAt rested Zeac Chonain, 
Coooo's Flag, with its Ogham legend, lookiug to the south-east over 
~ iiZ« fM Grtinm. 

" The Leae was eleven feet long, three feet wide, and one foot thick. 

Ibfl inscription consists of one lino of what is called Ogam Ckraehh, and 

IB along, nearly from end to end, on the middle of the upper face of 

le, and cuds abruptly, and I believe imperfectly ; a corner being 

m the stone, which appears to have been hrukeu off at a very re- 

1 period. 1 copied the Ugham and made notes of the peculiar 

tar of some of the lines as they then appeared to me. ily 

gofitrunstlius:— 
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pdii, I 1 a.bo.l 1 CO, CO II Q F, c 0I5 a c, c o robaba [c]..'.. 

i iii i i i ii i i M i i ii ii i ri '' iii i ii i iiii,' ' " ii ii\ i ' '''' 'i i il i {K ^ 

rajTvadalJTUitotttaeOchiuii. (t) An indenlKhonin IhtMons, sot of thfOihiUB. 

\r) 1 would vipoct jiiJ {=ej bore ; it the bUiiic wus porf«t it irould then n>d ^ f M«Aaue.' ** 

" In the Bummer of 1869 I won asked by Ur. W. S. O'Briea for ■ 
copy of the inscription, and, before giving it to bim, I went to examint 
the Btone again, in order to seoure the correctnesa of my copy; bnt 
when I reached the place 1 found that the monument had disappeued, 
and nothing remained of the Leahha (bed), and Leaeht (pile), and the 
Leac Cstone-flog) of Cnnan, but a Bhapeleu hole of mud and clay, aad 
u few loose stones scattered around the hole on the surface. In rain I 
looked for the stone, and could not find it. On my return I came into 
the village of Inagh, and, having told the stnry of my disappointment 
there, a man met me and said he knew where the atone was, and 
that he could tell me uU about it, and how it was removed from whore 
I first saw it. As it was then too late to go back to the mountain, 
I aaid I would like to hear his story of the removal of the stone. 
' Sir,' said he, ' a poor widow iu the village of Callan dreamt eereral 
times that she would find her own load of gold and other treasures 
in the bed of Conan, and she went at night to seek the spoils henelf 
and her two sons; and, iinding the stone too heavy to bo tuned off, 
they plied the crow-bur to an opening in its edge, and split it into 
two dags, and then cunt if off in two parts, and in opening the bed 
of Conan, where they expected to find tike gold, they dug up the whole 
grave, and left it in a shapeless pit, just as you found it. Now I will 
tell you about the stone,' said he, ' The under side of it was heary, 
and it lodged a good bit down the hill, with its face under, and it is 
now bedded into the earth and covered with heath, so that you could 
not well iiolif.i it unless you iviw tuld uhout it. Tli(> n\<\K'r. 
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deity, and carried up both parts of the stoDe to the original site ; 
we then doeed the pit (or grave), collected all the small scattered 
■tones, and built up the monument again as near as possible to what 
it Wat when first I saw it. We then cleaned and washed the inscrip- 
tioa Btone, and I compared my copy of the Ogham, which I found &o 
eoiTect that I adopted it as the true reading, and here it is : — 

" FaJT UA no LTCA COXAF [>'] COLOAC CoSOBADA [c]/' 
''UlDES THIS n05B IS LAID CoNAF [5] THE FIE&CE [aXB] TtnLBULKirT." 

I bare supplied the [c] at end, which I suppose to have been 
kit with the misang comer of the stone. 

"The work of restoration and collation being now over, I asked 
if they knew whether the widow and her sons found anything in it. 
One man answered that she ' did noi^ or ' cculd not,^ find any- 
tUng in it; that the bed was pil laired long before her time by a 
■m named 0*Flanagan, who was the first man that ever opened it, and 
who took away everything he found in it. 1 asked was it known 
vhat he didfifi in it. The man replied that he found two iron spears; 
one was long, and nearly eaten away with the rust; the other was 
■bort and heavy, and with them was a large iron vessel as large as a 
•tone pot, which 0*Flanagan called a elogad (helmet), and he found 
with them some small pieces of bone and iron. All those my infor- 
fetnt characterized as cmd a^u9 airm eat ha chonain mhail (the bones and 
Uttle arms of Conan the bald). I asked if there was any person now 
Kving who saw those things. He said there was one old man in 
Breiiitre who saw them all. I went on the following Sunday to this 
old man, and he told me he was one of the four men who carried 
them out to the road on a hand-barrow for OTlanagan ; that he, 
(y Flanagan, told them he was bringing them to Mr. Burton, and 
gate them a pound-note between them for their trouble; and he added, 
*'0'Flanagan did not bring them to Burton, but carried them with 
him into Ennis, and away out of the country." 



[The nhutimtioRi referred to in thU paper will be found eiilier amongBt the draw> 
tad cult preKTvcd at the Academr, or in photographic reproductions which the 
Coaaiitce of Publkatioo propose to publish in the Transact iona.— En.] 
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XXV. — On in OeRAH-iHscBiBED FiLUB-gTONx «T MoxuAMtn' 
CouNTF Com. £y Kichabx Bolt Biubh, U. R. I. A. 

[Hold Hlh of April, 1973.] 



Beiko at Uoaatuggart, in the parish 
of Donouglimore, about fourteen 
raUes N. W. of Cork, on the 1 7th of 
Mnrcb last, I, as uaual, mad 
quiriL's aa to thu exintenco of 8tiuul- 
ing Stonesin thi,' locality, particularlj 
as to those tieuruig marks or MMuea 
on their anglec. Tbu fiiriiier, Joseph 
Twohig, on whoat- land I then iraa, 
informed me that bis couaia vbft 
held the adjoining farm had taken 
Buch a stone as I described, out of ■ 
cuve, as he termed it, in the corner 
of one of his fields, und hiul made s 
gate-poet of it. Tliuiigli late in the 
evening, I at once »vt, oU' to eAuuina 
it, and aniving ut the fArm-houau oT ' 
Patric^k CogBTi, I Huw a fine, tapt^r* 
ing pillar- atone, forming th« left 
post of u gate leading into his yard. 
The atone yita encrustei) with s^ve- 
rtd coata of wliit^wanli. throagh. 
which, boweTor, 1 could distlncUy 
Bee traces of a long in»criptioD. It 
being luto in the evening, t wk* 
unable to make a proper oxaminatioa 
of the stone or to copy the legend; 
particultuly as it wmilil take BOme 
lime to n'move the whilewach. 1 
therefore le-ft word tliut 1 wonlil 
again visit thf place, Joptqih Twohig 
tmdortakingthatit should he ule«iutl 
acconling to ray diiettiona, wiDi a 
hard bniah and water, and that hii 
cousin shotilil be in attendance tn 
^ve nic the ncciTHMry infnrmatiun 
OS to the ti^icling of the st^Dc. 

^ My second i-isit won pnid on the 

X 20lli of the Bumr montli, when I 
waa Hccunipanii-d hy Sir. Juttu 
Tlrennau, lluad Mimtrrof tliv Cork 

^ School of Art, who tAkcn A drvp 
interest in thiscknn '^f i^ur ritiii.|rii- 

!/■ tie-. I found th^ii ' 
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•nling to my directions, been thoroughly demised, and that tlio 
ription stood reyeaicd, thoroughly legible in every acore. 
The monument at present stands 6 ft. 3 in. ubove ground ; Mr. Cogan 
formed me that its entire length waa 8ft, 6in. It isof irreeularform 
ddimenEdons. At2ft from the ground itis IBio. hy I2in., andattho 
p, 6 in. by 8 in. It ia rather wedgo-shaped towards the back, where 
u but from 5 to 6 in. thick. Its material ia the hard, eompoct, fine- 
ained clay-slate, so frequently chosen by the artists of these monu- 
ente, evidently with a full luiowledgo ofita hardness and capacity 
' retaining for ages the legends engraved thercoa. The inscription 
U usoal on the left angle of tho broader face ; it commences at 2 ft. 
^ in. from the extreme end, and 7 in. from the present ground level, 
id finishes within 6 in. of the top. There is a large apawl off the 
of the Btone, but this appears to be original, as the legend is 
Ifect on tho angle, and follows the curve of it, as shown on tho ac- 
mponying engraving from my drawing. The eharaetera are formed 
tlie usoal manner, tho vowels being oval dots punched on tho angle. 
Ihe inscription is aa follows : — 



-##- 



Irmrr" 



•^ 



HHIH 



Erery score of the legend is perfect, and there can be no oiistake 
mt the values of the characters. The first eleven letters are 
■Mdlynnd deeply cut, and widely spaced ; the remaining ten are much 
■WB ftael^ cut, and Epaccd much closer, as if the engraver found he bad 
»t Riffloicnt room on the angle to complete as he had commenced. 
ntwwn tho sixth and seventh characters there is a blank space of 4 1 
I. which is perfectly smooth and uninjured, but bears no trace of u 
■Iter, anil evidently never had any. 

The absence of the usual key-wonl, maqi, is here noticeable, and 
*« a difficulty in the rendering of this inscription. The first five 
IWers seem to be sopurnted from the rest of the legend, and may form 
■ proper name Tenrea or Dmren, the T and D being commutable. I 
•roiowledge my inability to give a reasonable reading of this inaoription, 
1 prefer making thia admission, to attempting a spurious 
might lead others iistruy. I have no doubt, however, 
'emeu may bo found who will not be intimidated, by the 
of an obsoleto language, or the absence of divisional points, 
g a veiT off-hand reading of this legend. By the ingenious 
. . _ of manipulation, and crucial dissection, imported into the study 
jnUlis class of inacriptions, it may bo made to read anything, at the 
tft^odico or caprice of the investigator. 

O^iam inscriptions are of the aimplcst and most straigbtforward 

'flfb^ cUas, there is nothing about tiiem either cryptic or mysteriou!", 

if we cannot read a certain number of them, the reason is, that we 

LLA. PBOt-,— SEU. 11., VOL. It., rOI.. LIT. ANP Altlla. 3 C 
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are ignorant of the archaic forms of language in whicli they aro in- 
scrihed. Far better to acknowledge that ignorance, than by ircnk 
and spurious tnuialationa to throw discredit upon the stndy of on 
importaat branch of our national antiquitiea. 

The circumstances under which this atone was discovered ore «enf 
enrious. The spot where it was found is in a corner of a field that 
hag a quick elope downwards. In tilling the ground the plough had 
frequently struck against a stone or flag, and the farmer, anxioiu to 
remore the impediment, directed his men to raise the obstacle and 
remove it On attempting to do so, they found that it covered a 
hollow chamber, and the idea of a buried treasure immediately sngg^vtcl 
itself to the workmen, who forthwith commenced to excavate it> 
They found it to he, as they esplaiced to me, like a atono-hox, about 
5ft. long by 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and 3 ft deep, formed by two stones a> 
each aide and one at each end. It was covered by two broad flags snd 
a narrow one at the end. The narrow one was the 0hgam~ingcribc4 
Stone and the other two wej'e flat flags about 3 ft to 2 ft. 4 in. wide 
and 5^ ft. long. Some of the flags arc still on the bank in the rubbish, 
others were taken away and broken up. Mr. Cogan, who was present 
at the evcavation, stated, that the chamber waa nearly full of fina 
earth; that when they had cleared this out, near the bottom, they 
'found a quantity of black earth and charcoal, and some pieces oT 
"crockery," which were thrown into the rubbish and could not b( 
found. I was particular in questioning him about the presence of thi 
charcoal, upon which point he was positive. A young man who wai 
present, and who had been also one of the diggers, corroborated thi 
finding of the rich black earth and charcoal. 

I saw the remains of the chambeT, which is still open. Two o 
the large flags were in litu, one on each side. The dimensions of i 
were about what I have stated aboTc. It is situated upon rather 
abrupt slope, but close to the top of the hill. There aro 
remains of a tumolns around it. 

That this was a sepulchral cist there can bo no doubt, for it 
construction, dimensions, and the finding of the black earth ani 
charcoal are aufScicnt evidence. Whether the pieces of trock«ry wci 
portiona of a mortuary urn or not, I am unable to determine, as 
have not seen them ; but the fact of their being found in the body « 
the cist would lead to the icfercnce that they wore. 

The question here arises, bad the inscription on the monument 
have described any reference to the interment in the chamber of whiclfc 
it was a covering stone ? I should say not : the other two fl 
broad and flat, and not exceeding b\ ft. in length ; this is 
length, and an ungainly stone for such an object, If it 1 
intended to complete the covering of the cist with a stone upon whit 
a legend was to be cut, referring to the interment, a handier ai 
more suitable one would have been provided ; whereas this must bai 
been a Dalian or piliar-stone standing in some convenient nbaattmi^ 
and which, suiting the momont'n need, was removed, and used in thff 
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mpletion of this chamber. That it was a standing monument origi- 
ttly there can be no doubt, from its tapering form, and the fact that 
■rif three feet of its base ia uninBcribed. The clean sharp character 
'tho letters gives ns evidence of tha great length of time that this 

t have occupied its position on the chamber where it was preserved 

a injury. 

1 have in former Papers referred to the fact, that in almost every 
"I vrhere Ogham-inscribed monuments have been found in the 
B of ratha, a Keel, or the site of one, has been found in its 
ighbourbood; this instance is not an exception, for on the adjoining 
hml&nd, and only a few hundred yards distant is a fine Keel, of an 
hi form and large size, with other interesting remainB of a prc-historic 
h>raGt«r. The townland in question takes its name from this aacieot 
"ttetery, and is ealled Kilcullen. There never was a church here, 
^^ ther in memory or tradition. 1 have no doubt that the Monataggart 
bicribed stone was removed from the Pagan Ccal I have described, 
nil was iiaed as a building material in the construction of the cist. 
At what period this appropriation took place, I leave others to conjec- 
bm, but this I believe is certain, that the Christian Gaedhil never 
pnctiscd erematioD. I commend this inscription to the attention of Irish 
•tfcolarsconversant with the language of our earliest MS. 1 would also 
•irieo them not to be misled by ideas of inversion, eoncealed meanings, 
fboutic puKzles, and such like. The ancient race who at Ballycrovanc, 
B Hie shore of Kenmore ba-y, procured a huge, rough monolith, 26 ft. 
k length, and who inscribed on it in bold archaic characters the 
**plo memorial of a revered warrior or chieftain's death, and 
■ho at immense labour reared this great monument, still standing 
uj ft. above RTonud. a memorial for all ages, were not the people 
wAy to mock tlie nieniorics of the death by such childish devicos. 
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XXVI. — On tkk CoKFLETioN of the Biliter*i.Ketto the ViLUM | 
OF THE Letters is the South BBirisn Oaa&u Alfhuet. By 
Sahok. FKEGraoK, LL. D., G. C, Vice-President. 

[Read November 89, 1873]. 

TnFBK are three principal groups of Ogham -inscribed monunieDts in the 
British islands : viz — the Irish, the Scottish or North Sritisfa, and 
the Welsh and Devonian, which I designate in this paper as the Soutli 
Lritish, 

These last differ from the Scottish examples in this, that they always 
present their vowels in the form of notchca on the angles of the in- 
scribed pillaw, and the same is nlso almost univoreaUy the case in the 
Irish lapidary examples; whereas the Scottish legends — without ex- 
ception, that I ura aware of — present thoir vowels in the form of digits 
crossing the arris or stem line. This latter method, singularly enough, 
is the one universally observed, so far as I know.in Irish manutcripls; 
iind as these are obviously less ancient than most, if not all, of the Soatli 
British legends, au inference arises that, of the three groups, tlie 
Scottish probably is the moat recent. What gives to the South British 
Oghams tbeir claim to this higher antiquity ia the almost unircrml 
presence of correlative inscriptions in Roman characters, which are re- 
cognised as belonging to periods not long aubaequent to the Soman 
occupation. The fact of these Roman epigraphs being found to desig- 
nate the same names which are commemorated in their Oghamic contexts 
further gives to the South British Oghams the distinction of being to a 
great extent self contained, as carrying their key within themselves. 

Prom the time when it was observed that the Oghamic groups on 
the inscribed pillar at St. Dogmael's, corresponded to the proper dudm 
Sagrani and C'lmolami (and ia the form maqi lo the word^Ai'), id- 
scribed OD the adjoining flat surface in Roman letters, it became evident- 
that such a key to the value of all the South British Ogliams might be 
looked for in the probable discovery of other bUtteral legends of a lik* 
obaractcr. This expectation was, to agreat extent, fulfiUedby the dis- 
covery of the Llanfechan and Trallong legends, which exhibit ia 
osBOciated Roman and Ogham characters the names Trmaeat and 
Cunaetn, together with what appears to be in the former the equivalent 
otjilii in the Oghamic former/, and in the latter, otjacfl in the seem- 
ingly equivalent bilingual form of ffelo, where, not impossibly, tha 
double /"may have the power otj. 

It will be seen from these agreements that the Oghamio lolten 
A, r, E, 0, I, u, N, o, R, a, T, V are directly vouched by the same prooesi 
that identifies the phonetic hicroglyplia of the cartouehos wiU tbnr 
alphnbetic equivalents on the Rosetta Stone ; that r and v are iaferai* 
tiolly ascertained by 08Bumiiy!/i7 to represent the Latin_/Uu (an ar> 
gumeat in the cose of l which eeoms conohonilcd by iLu pccMUul ' 
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fliiiTalencc of lo in the Trenacatua legend to "locu»"); and that the 
lurce of a ia inferred from iu making up with its sssociatod characters 
ilready known the Iriflh equiralent of Jilius in its form niaji ; but that 
r, s, and b, remain unidentified. 

The fact that so large a proportion of the British Ogham alphabet, 
ucutaiaed by these independent tests, is fonnd to correspond with the 
ir«ditioDary Ogham key preserved in Ireland would justify the infer- 
t-acEtbat the few remaining unproved characters are iilso the same in 
botli. But further research, and a closer examination of other Ogham 
Wxts remaining in South Wales and Devonshire, enable ns to altogether 
dispense with inference, and establish by evidence aa direct in the cose 
of tbese as of the others, what are their Oghamic equivalents in the 
*Jphabeta of both countries. 

The proofs are dericed partly from Ogham- inscribed biliteral monu- 
SBcBta iu South Wales, the existence of which has been made known by 
•lessor Weet wood in his valuable papers in the /IrcAao/iyi'a CoMir^Jww; 
id partly from independent observation in South Wales and Devon- 
ire, 
I begin with the letter p. It is one of the difficulties which they 
^no contend for the recent origin of Ogham writing hove to surmount 
'■lat, while tbo Ogham seems to follow the Latin alphabet in giving 
^liivalenls for both c and a, it omits from its regular paradigm tho 
letter p, — a character very eonspiouous in Latin t*its, — and expresses 
*t Only by a supplemental combination. Before I had acquired the art 
"' Securing the certainty of such texts by making costs in paper, 1 gave 
* diligent study to the Turpill inscription at Crickhowel, in Monmouth- 
•^uie, and Indjcated the result soon after to the Academy. On tho 
'UTuesof this pillar, now erected in Usk Park, near Crickhowel, there 
^)at the remains of the Ogham legend which formerly gave an echo to 
^ names in tho Latin epigraph on the Bat of the stone: — TarpilH te 
**"'tpvt>«ri Irihni Denooali. This use of the genitive, which will strike 
'"o^t ears as nn grammatical, is so frequent in similar sepulchral texts 
** to lead to the supposition that the " hicjacet" is put in the concrete, 
•"d go»ern« the subject name as one noun governs another. Turpill, the 
l^lQcipiU name, may, from the analogy of the other " biliterals," bo 
^Kpvcted to be found amongst the Oghams; and here in fact, tho al- 
J^ft dy ascertained letters, t tj r, followed, al'ter an intermediate character, 
digita, which (if "_/Ji'/ " be the equivalent of jSi7ti), would stand 
and which again precede the remains of the patronymical formuhi 
itDg up to another intermediate followed by k k, actually occur, 
first intermediate characters seem of necessity to be the equivalent 
I - ■ It is indicated, not as in some of the Irish manusrript ki-ys by a. 
"*t i, but by tho combination of two oblique lines intersecting one 
J**>lber, in form of a St. Andrew's cross, under the line of the arris. 
Tbe lecond intermediate, commencing the name of the father, of which 
VS i> Kill traceable, may, with nearly eiiual confidence, be assumed to 
w tht! D of Duncad or some such equivalent of the Latin Dunoeatui. 
I proccvd, however, to on identlUcation of d, which is more satisl'actoiy. 
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inasmnch as it is vouched not by fallible obgerration and oral report of 
puBt impreasionfl, btit by a east (made by myself and Mr. Burehett in 
1872) of the very monument bearing the inscription, and which for the 
pnrposca of this inquiry is eubstantially of the some authenticity as if 
we stood befc^B the original, where it now lies in the form yard of Mr 
Bowen, at Dygoed, near Newcastle- Erelyn, in Pembrokeahire. 

A<Irawiagof this stone, with its inscribed croaa and biliteral inscrip- 
tions, has been communicated by Professor Westwood to the Areha^o^ 
6'aoiirrtwi», where^it will be found in the volume for June, 1860, p. 227. 
Accurate as the draftsman is, he has failed to take in the cond-uding 
portion of the Ogham legend ninning along the tett arris of the stone ; 
and has also omitted to observe the tracea of a compositv letter or ng- 
lum (which may, however, have been taken for the f otjiliui). existJng 
on the flat, and, with the Boman characters, sob, conspii:uouB in the 
drawing, completing some form of the name Dobtae. This name, the 
correlative Ogham presents in tfae form oi obt{a)e«oi, preceded by a 
character, which must necessarily be the n of which we are in i^uest, 
being in fact the well known equivalent of that letter in Irish Oghams, 
but only now independently identified among those of South Britain. 
Were we looking for the corresponding name in a classical context, we 
might expect some such form as the Dicitiac\t« of Ciesar ; but the i of 
the Latin epigraph is evidently unaspirated, and the composite charac- 
ter of eiglum remaining, resolves itself but obscurely into Baytbing 
more than t e s. Traces exist from which wo might believe that the 
artist had succeeded in rolling into one alphabetic ohiraem oil tbo 
letters xiqko, making Aoif-Djuai in the dative: but the iodentatioiiB are 
too much worn for affirming this positively, and indeed are so faint that 
few eyes could discern them otherwise than by the aid of the cast held 
in a fatorable light. The photogram, however, which I exhibit to the 
Academy, taken from the cast, so placed as to develop so much of the 
legend us time has left, places the existence of the siglum bejrond 
question, and justifies the conclusion, that the name oouveyed by the 
Ugbam on the orris is the same as that inscribed in the Latin cbaraoten 
on the flat, and is some form in both of Doftac, which is all the meat 
crilicalinquirer will demand to establish the power, as d, oftheOghamte 
initial. 

It will be observed that one of the digits of the Kfth group on tbe 
arris is prolonged across the face of the stone, and that there iniist on 
and depend from it several apparently Oghamic digits, two of which 
are, in like manner, prolonged towards the cross- inscribed circle at the 
top. Whether these also may not bo phonetic, seems a dubateabU 
question, inasmuch as instances ere not wanting of digits issuing from 
digits on other lapidary Oghams. I would reter for example!, to om 
of the inscribed pillars at KiUcen-Cormae, and to the groat Ogham in- 
Horipuon at Kilbonane, in Kerry (of which photograms from oaata an 
pnwonted); and notably — but with the caution to be observod in all 
cases of eyc-skctfhes — to the inscribed bead published by Ur. Williams 
in the Kilkenny ArchRologicalSocictj-'sJournal (vol. I., 2nd Scr.p.339). 
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But I do not profess to obtaio an}- intelligible result from these Tycoed 
" Snb-Tirgatesi," which, if they express anything, might he expected 
to yield the second name in the epigraph, that is VoUngut, in some 
•och form as Bolene ; or, (if Mr. Bhys have succeeded in finding the 
Vitalicnut of the Nevorn inscription (Archie. Camb., 1873, p. 387). asso- 
ciated with an Ogham yielding the name Fiteliani), in the form FoUne. 
Indeed there is some dtfficnity in saying that the terminal character of 
the epigraph w not %, and tlie inscription itself Dohteqo, or Dohtaqeo 
Jttiiu toient. The pagan formula, however, Beems irreconcileable with 
ihe Christian decoration of the monument, and I would incline, not- 
withstiLnding the obscurity of the terminal Towel, to accept Professor 
Tertwood'a reading of Vohngi, noticing its resemblance to Conang, 
Dnnlong, and other old Irish proper names, having the same termina- 
tiott. That the decoration is Christian cannot reasonably be doubted 
*hieii Te compare the general style of the sculpture with the Aglish 
O^ham in our Museum, of which a cast and photogram also are 
raiibited. 

The ralueofthisinscription.ttlthough unaccompanied by any Ogham, 
*s corroborative of the proofs already adduced, consists in this, that the 
■UiDc or dcaignation which it presents is '* echoed," bo to speak, in 
•grwt number of instances by Irish Ogham teits read by the same 
•T- The first of these, whichfor many years has been in the Academy's 
'■pidary musi-um, comes from Corkaguinny in Kerry. It bears the legend 
«<*ffi Ihredda on one side, and Maqqi Catufiir) on the otlier. The 
Koood lies in that rich repository of Ogham inscriptions, the disused 
"Brying ground of Ballintaggart, near Dingle, also in Kerry. Its 
''Bend reads on one side Maqi l}eetod{a), and on the other Caqoti 
^witda{ro»). The third is at Killeen-Cormuc in Kildare; noticed by 
'^. Sfaeoiman in our Proceedings (vol. ix. p. 253). 

This argument has lately been pressed on the attention of Welsh 
■'^^llcolc^sts by our associate Mr. Brash, who has compared the Irish 
•*««Bplei with the legend iejacet Macoudeeetti at PenroB Llygwy in 
^Ugleaea. But it has been ccsumed, that the Penros monument com- 
Aetnomtea a known personage, Machutus son of Eccwyd. Such an 
^^pUnation seems difficult of application to the very Irish sounding 
°*>iii, as I would read it, of the Maceodechtii monument at Tavistock. 
"lut may he the meaning of the name or designation I do not pretend 
**> 5XplKin. If it were confined to Ireland one might suppose it to 
"^"igitale a person of a particular tkmily, as in the case, for example, 
" tttflac Maculugar, the coteraporary of St. Patrick; but it is hard to 
^"*oeive how the family of the clan Degaid could have spread into 
^^Eleaeaand Devon; nnleas indeed it should appear that they were a 
^"'Uy in religion, and that the formula indicates an order. 

Another echo, so to speak, from a Welsh text, of the formula maqi 

J?'***', of very frequent occurrence in Irish Oghams, is found on 

^■.^ teridell inscription also near Clydai in Pembrokeshire. This is a 

^■^"'Ix worn and very faint text, and haa exercised the eyes and fingers 

^V" "Siftny students. The context of a part of the inscription in which 
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the characters magi and eoi are discerniblo suggested to ITr. Brssh { 
look for the letters ma in the iotcrmcdiate space; and there do exj 
there certain digits and notches which may very well be the remains i 
these charactcrti; end which, I think, ought bo to be accepted, addil 
one further link to the chain of identification, , 

There remain 8 one other osainploofthiskindofdctaolied"bilitM«ll 
in the inscribed stone now ia the Lapidary Museom of the Acaden 
from the cave at QlanuTullIn, near Cork. It is ODe oftheWindi 
Collection recently ac(niired by the Academy. It bears the iim 
"Vlecagni," being seemingly one of those humiliatory designations 
the use of which, amongst the western Christians of the third and foni 
century, M. lo Blant has drawn attention in the Berui Archaolofif 
Whatever bo its signification, ita use in this argument depends on * 
fact that from the south of Ireland it echoes the name Vleoffni, foi 
in Iloman characters on two of the early inscribed stones of Wales; : 
although the echo comes from a distance, the ioference that the 
legend is the Ogharaiu cq^uivalent of the other can hardly, after w 
we have seen, he considered less strong than if we had the two td 
side by side on the same monument. 

The questions remain : Whence came these Oghamic text« 
the people of South Britain? Did they impart them to the Irish, or ti 
Irish to them? Are these tests, or some of them, pre-Augustinian 
pre- Patrician respectively ; or are they the memorials in both coonl 
of the Irish religious ze^ of the sixth and succeeding centuries ? 1 
not at present attempt to answer these qtiestions ; bat I may be alloir 
to say that it would be difficult to propose a subject more worthy of t 
consideration of British and Irish scholars. 

[On the subject of this paper, see also that which follows next. — £i 
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^XVII. — Os Tna CoLL*TER*r, Evidences cor ho do bating TnB 
DiLiTBUL Kbt to tue Sodth British Ouh*m Alphabet. l)y 
SAMcreL Fkbodson, LL. D., Q, C, Vice-President. 

[Ee«d Decembor B, 1873.] 

'^•■_thelaat night of meeting \ referred to six sxamples of bilitcrnl in- 
"''•^pttona in South Britain, in Roman and Ogham characters, from 
'^"ioh I deduced the powers of the several letters in that school of 
. Sliam writing. There are two others which I was prepared to have 
^^*1 before the Academy, but I abstained from doing bo, seeing that the 
**«*ie then at our disposal would probably be better occupied. Tliese I 
**"« leave to refer to now, not only as additional vouchers for the letters 
^ ^. o, B aod T, but as suggestive of some collateral considerations. 
^'"**ich may not be without interest for the Academy. 

The former of these eiists at the church of Clydai, about eight miles 

-^^•TJi of Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire. Clydai was also the original 

V *« of the I>iifl{a)eeos stone (of which I exhibited a cast on tho 

~*^]^' evening). The top of the pillar has been cut down to form a 

i^**t for a sun-dial, and the upper portion of the Ogham text (which 

^^*Tncrly commenced on one side, ran round the head, and down the 

^*J>osile side) is consequently lost. The beginning and ending Eitem 

"^ — — (e)(w, correspond with the Latin epigraph Eternijili rtctar. The 

■^**»'blo consonant of the Ogham is observable here as in the Llanfechan 

_-,^*aiiiple, where the Trenaeatag of the Latin text is represented by the 

^~^ Kainic Tremeatt. These differences have been noticed and relied on 

St** ,**Knnient3 for the earlier existence of the Ogham, the suggestion 

ZTl^^'Qg that some Homan having discovered the key, took this mode of 

° ^*I> Clyin g a lapidary gloss; but I feel equal difficulty in accepting this 

^^ t do in admitting the other theory, that in some eases a further 

^-J^^xient was subsequently introduced by the siiperaddition of the 

^^ ** K-islian B3rmbols. Where sculptured objecta are found together on 

^*^*=>i A monument, the prima facie presumption is that they were 

^^^^^cutcd siraultHneouBly ; and the rule of evidence, " SCah'tur pra- 

^"'^■•m^fwiie dciue prohitur in eontrariuni," although it be inelegant 

ton, embodies the experience of monkind in every inquiry after truth; 

"^ nothing in the way of proof, or even, I think, of probability, bosi 



I 



^^"**i. nothing in the way of proof, or even, I think, of probability, hoses 

■^^^t been advanced in support of either suggestion. ■ 

Observing on the Turpiil inscription, I noticed its seemingly un- H 

^^'^fcimnatical structure, of which another example will be noticed below H 

^^ tie Cilgeram " biliteraL" The Clydai inscription also invites a like H 

^^**«rTation. Vietaria both textsseems to be treated as indecliaablo. Mr. H 

r^*~«ih,who has accurately rend what remainsof the legend, conceives that, H 

^» ^i«mplete, it would present an Oghamic f as the equivalent of the Latin I 

^^ '- In this I have reawn to believe his conjeeturo is likely to be con- V 
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finned: for I obserre that the discorery of two new " biliterals," ii 
Denbighihire and Pembrokeshire reepecUTclr, into each of which tha 
Latin t enters, is announced in the October nombiT of the ArtfueaUgtM 
Camhrermt; and, fo fai as my knowledge extends, the onlf probabla 
eijoivalenU would be either r or b sspirated. Bnt I have never seen an 
Oghsmicii on an; UpidaTYmonament.eilheroflbeSouib British or ot the 
rctiUiir Irish trpe; m> that the elements of an aspirated b — if that wera 
ihe equivalent, — do not, »o far. appear to exiiL I ma; add tbisabKOra 
of B, 30 far obserred, ae on additional difficulty in deriving the Ogham 
from the Latin alphabet ; but with the caution, that the negative in- 
ferenee, "da nan appartntihm," is presnmption in its weakest form, 
and is liable to be displaced by the discovery, at any momenE, of positiTB 
evidence to the contrary. 

The other pretermitted example exists at Cilgerran, about threa 
tniles north of Clydat, on the soutb bank oftheTdvy; a spot which. 
Fill alwoys be interesting to the lover of el^uit literature, oa the sab- 
ject of one of Sir William Jones' lyrics : — 



Here, as at Clydai, Professor Westwood had already notic«d the fact 
that Sunt traces of Ogham exist on the arris of the great pillar ia Mm 
churchyard, which bears on its flat the Homan legend Trfntguti filU 
Mtcculretii iejadt. In tbe summer of 1ST2 I hud this pillar raided, 
and took the cast of it, of which I now present a photogram. Tbs 
Ogham is exceedingly faint, eveji in the Iragmentary parts of it that 
remain. But these fragments are of some value. First, the mnntu 
of a in the principal name, confirm the sagacioos conjecture of Pro- 
fosBor Westwood, that the Latin name is Trme^uui, although tbe a 
there is all bat illegible. Secondly, enough exists to show that tfa« 
Oghamic form is, in this case, the short, or, as I may say, the ooUoqnial 
lyengut, as Angus, Hungus, Congus, while the ceremonial form, if I 
may so express myself, of tbe name is presented in tbe indated Latin 
Trttujtutua. This seems an exception to the ordinary practioo in 
Oghamic writing, in which the frequency of such forms at, for 
example, Cunagtutoi for Congus, Cwtacenna for Cyngen, haa led 
the Bishop of Limerick to regard such eufTarcinations as peculiar 
to the syi'tem. The form Maeeulrmi in this legend will stiika 
most ears as Irish-Celtic; aod in this conncrtion I may obecrve tbal, 
in presence of tbe historic evidences tending to eetablish an early Irisit 
oooupatlon of this region of South Wales (Hist Nennii, c. 8, Pet, 50), 
oonsiderable difficulty will probably attend the efforts of thuaoscbolan 
who would ascribe the disappearance of sucli fomis from Welsh litera- 
tun to the operation of abstract philological laws. 

After the dta-ct identifications so fur established, it may be thaoght 
that corroborative proofs are hardly necessary. But (considering bow 
reluctant some of us still sro to admit timi u domonatmLion has been. 
offi' " it ia better to leave as little room for doubtos pussibli^ 
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further roafirmatioQ ta at haod. It wor primarily in search of a monu- 
ment offering the same form of patronymic as last observed on, that I 
'iMtcd Tariatock last Autumn, when I had the good fortuno to 
^MQTer the missing s in the unexpected legend on the stone of Babrunn, 
Hn of EunbaiT. Urs. Bray's "Borders of the Tamar," had acijuainted 
■OS with the fact that a monumeDt beariug the name MaeeoiUrhtti 
*^at«d there in the grounds of the vii^arage. I extract the inlerestitig 
'■^coQQi of iU preservation and removul, from the same agreeable letter 
I Wllr, Bray, " From the library to the dra win groom," already used for 
*Iikiaooi>iuitof thestoQU aS En»iarr: — 

"Hwlngkarnt Jram Polwllde't ' tliitorj of ComwnH' (for I bid not tlira aMli 
■* tSaatj at Otvou), Ibut >a iiituribed >tone eilalcd il BpckUDd Huaxboniin, dw- 
■*H fran Uvlslock sboat rour mil», I neni IbiUier on the 2Htli of September, 1804, 
k lilt an Mhir doe to ill dtKOTerT- tliui tliat it wu clow la the ' oburchjmrd.' Oa my 
^Mralu till Tillaue I [nc|iiirHl far ths MXtoa, lliinkmg iJut l>s wu iha moit likeljr 
'a lbs iufurDutlon. He . . . smilcrl.and will, ' I «uppua«, 
■I ba it behind runr back.' I tum«d round and perccivnl, williin a lew 
IF, iIm ■abjcccorm]' inquir;. It urvnl ■> a coigns to abUckimilh'iabop, 
"^niog ibt eniruiM lo the churghyinl. 
. ,** lDibccaurHorifa«)'Milg!)I (for I h*V» muludniy inafnoraDduiiiatu),onB^in 
'^Uiig Buckluid, 1 ruuaa tli*l llie blackamllb'* ihop bud recently hem itken down, 
^ Uii >laiM la ijuuliaD Wu l/lng with iu iaMriptiaa ekpnMd toirardi Ibc •Ireet, Kith 



_^-_ — . wir lUlph Lopec *■ |prd ol the mani 
~^ minadf ■ Mane of probablf the ume ei 



*^«lt,MaagiD 

"* t ■mull tli*n 



«« 



1 bid in m; p 

i), he moil kindiv midc me « prexnt 

ite, ■ wiggon mill (liroe bon«, tugelber wilh what ii bore ciUed 

lifting it. 'But I Diiuly mi the riik of sending Iheio ia vain ; for 

U tbiDuwmblfd nt the Coon Biron reruied to let mj aerrnil touch it, till, 

, Iba lord hioweir irrivad, and nmoved the embirgo. Il wu brougbt 

> otroore tliaa Ata mUa to iToid ume pAcipilons hllli, uderccled, 

** *^ »<b i a Mliced in mj gaiden Polwhsle ii ol flpDion Ibit (u well 

J^' ^ i Myutiier of tlieume deeciipIion)itariginMlly elood wiibin the precinet) of a pagan 
^** t>ls whare, in conKqoence of the reputed eincllty of the apot, nm euluequenilir 
" y-^a j ■ Chriitlaa cbuKb. 1 hnpe, however, Ibat I mij' nul be leciueil of the guilt of 
|*^Hi(s la rtnuniiig it, far it certainly deaervei a batter file than to be applied to ludi 
l^^we*' aalo be a' balttew' m a 'coigna of vaalaga' lo the 'culle' ef any Diodem 
M^ l ci Ut 1 oaf, what ia wofh, than lo be laid ptoitnla in tbe ilreel. It might, ev«ii at 
''^^ bira b*ea ippraprialcd lo Ibe purpou of a gite-pual. ai ia actually tbo caie Willi 
*^^Uar InacribBd atone ia the oeigbbourbood ; and, indeed (uf whii^b mori bereafter), 
"**» "t iBiBething of ■ ilmilsr dcKription, teemi to hare been ill oiiglnal doitlnalion : 
^*^vn ia Ihe midet uttba InecripliDn ii a Gariiy. in tba fann of an oblong niuara 
T^**^ po^bljr na; bave bwa cut for the recaption of a laid) or bar. lu obeliak lorm 
^^^<n appannt wbeo vlaHid laleially; a>, at the back, which ii of <mi«llier ami 
**''***■ Mirfaoe (probably etuied by the caaiaet of a conllguoui Unluin), ll l> ratbvr 
"^W* falfaarad lo » point; wemlngly, however, moic Ir nature than by art. 
. ""PalwhaKevanln hla'lltttory of Devon,' pnaenU u» only wilh Mimfaw parWcu- 
■ ^** ■■ to tfaa nalara and dluensiona of tba atone, but not vitb tbe Inaaiipljon. Ai ha 
LP ^ qulla exact iu tba diminiiona, 1 ben give them. Iliheighl, aiit atpnaontMandi. 
V^ ^ It locba. lla hrudtb al tlie boltom ia 17, at Ibc lop 14 inchaa. From iha 
W *°V *tt th* begiiiiilag ut tba inKription aia 3 (e«t 11 iDchua, And tbe cavil^r i* B iucbca 
1fe*«(«t<dl|<lwp. 

'* Tkit, and other nmilar monument!, he imaginea lo have been Romano- BHtiib. 
" Itt hiTB been eTecled lo the memory of ' a CbriHUuiud Itoiniu.' I ihoulJ rallicr 
_ *4d«t b *a Iha menioiial of a Romaaiial Drilon. previoua pariiapa lo Iba Inlmducli.pii 
■■Ctohu^lj, iaio ihi* ItUnil. Tliue i* og crtw, nor any requnt to pray for Ibe euul 
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at the deputed, which u 



It faaad go ths ■fnUinl mooumcnU of the Mtif, 

"TheiiiKiiptioa nuj'be n*d (_ifjmUhnmi-nmtmiarimi 8ati»ifliiMtceeitthtli: 
at whieh the truuUtioa. [ concanE. nay be (Uia graT*^ Um gnnatQiw, or to th* 
■neiDoiy) ofSabianstbc *oD t/Maocodeehetini. ..... 

" From the cavity or moniie, abore elladeii to, dmiIt id ttae centre of it, uid cal- 
culitad to raaire a btr, I am ioclineil \o iliiiik that tliii might be one of tlie Kodm of 
■n ancioii birritr, CRCled, dM improbahlf . at a tfcn wt apart tin the cdrin-atioa «f 
(lubllc gamch ....... 

" We &nt bear of this Moae, irbci*, perbapi, it was originally placed, at BpcUend 
MoDacbomni, or Honk'i Backland, and doaa totha ehardijraid. . I ttrink 

it euald not have beea canrerted to the pBrpcae of a gala-peat (at b aootber atona in 
Uiat Ddghbourhuod}, labaeqaenl to the ioimption: m the ietien. hj being li«.u»d lb 
atae, hara been made lo aetoramodata tberndTa to the iutermptiou oauioned by Um 
caiilj. Nor ii it liiiely that ao laiije and lofty a atooc would originally bare beat 
aelacted lor a comnMia gate-poat, sbiist. on the ouwf band, iu tite and tidghl «oal4 
Katorally have reconuneoded it in constructing a gnad bartiet la roguiatc the pablie 

It now remains to account for the letter b only, in order to haves 
complete identificatioii by " biliteral " phonetic values of all the charac- 
ters that make up the South British Oghamic alphabet. 

This has been accomplished through the discoyery, in August of the 
present year, of a new biliteral at Tavistock, in Devonehire, abotit 
fifteen miles from Fardel, in the same county, where was found, many 
years ago. the great Romano-Ogbamic inscription now deposited al th« 
ilritiah Museum, and hitherto regarded as the only English example 
outside the principality. The Fardel stone is ricbin Bomonized names 
— Sagrani, Fanotti, Maqvirini — but ita associated Oghams, save to tha 
extent of the ilaqi, ore uncomformable, and contribute nothing further 
to the key. Hot so the Tafiatock example. Its original site was is 
the neighbourhood of Buckland Uonachorum (already well known for iu 
inscriptionol riches), within about ten miles, acrosa Dartmoor, from 
Fardel, on the western outskirts of B«borougli Down. 

The Latin inscription on the stone, whiuh I shall call the BuckUad 
biliteral, was observed upwards of forty years ago, by the Kev. E. A. 
Bray, Vicar of Tavistock, and described by him, in a letter '■ from tha 
library to the drawingroom," by way of contribution to his wife^ 
charming account of the borders of the Tamar and Tavy, which was 
publisbed iu the form of a series of letters addressed to the poet 
tJouthey in 1836. Air. Bray's account of this and of the other in- 
soribcd stones he describes is highly interesting, not only as n oantri« 
bution to learning, but as an example of investigation puiBued vitb 
delight alike to the iuquirer and the reader. 

He says : — 

" There it * *tonr whieb (Bay b« 

[uund by fulluDiDg Uie lan« leading from the rooli on Raborengb Dovd lo BaeUaiil 
Hunaclioiam till yuu coma to a taming on th< right hand that •rill bring you ta • IhUi 
u( irhich It form* ibu gaU-poit. 1 am tbui particular in my dirwitooe, aa, in 
brltmyMlr, Irambleilwithoul)ucc«siforinlleB,aad that, too, furHfi ' 
rH«i*«d no fartturr Infomatioa llian thai It ma a alme to a heilp 
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'' Tuiovt Intgrpnulians have luggcslcd thenuelvei. Some of th«» 1 ibiU menliuu 
M lam the miler U detenrine lor himHif. 

"Ttagmve-Mooe — -of Dobunnioa Fiber, the ton gf Enabimu.' 

' of Dobnnnim the imilh,' &c 

■ of F«ber, one of Ihe Dohuni," &x. 

" U, inilcad of bdog ■ Tiricty in «pe11inf;, tbe rednplicitian of N ilgDiBn the f^n. 
ji, niBuljr Dubooionim, Lhe figure — might pnrposBiy be used for two injteid irf 11, 
'■' U» lutcr abould be uVen for the geo. uug. of ■ person. Ai there aeeniB to be uma 
■nooflitlanal liieeod aftbs first line, tbeu migbt indicate that be wu of IbcKCond 
"bmaftlMDobuiil. 

'Whether, thtmfore. Ihe Dame on lliliitone be Ifaat of an indlvidnal or of a nation, 
^nuinlf ii of Briliah origin. Itiiby nomeoni improbable that the apot near which 
''(•Bila (in the vicinity of RatmroDgb rock) might bave been a military ttatlon For tbe 
~aag( or Ibdr aoxiliuiea and alties, aa. Irani it> elevBlion, it commaiidi an extennrc 
mign, iDdnding the Iieacons of Brent Tor, and other Ton on Danmour, and b at»i 
*ilhiB a few milM of Tamerlon, probably the andent Tamare. 

"In order to get what, 1 believe, la technically celled ■ a rubbing,' I have gone over 
^ "'er again la the epot where tbe atono i> iituated, amply provided with ailver paper 
\« Ougbt, I am told, to have been lea paper), black-lead, and bnuhei ol varioui kiiida. 
''<^' komftlmM owing to the wind, and soraatlmcB to the rain, 1 waa never able 
J?J*i" anything like an imprejilon, and waa forced, therefore, to content myielf with 
"^•leni ikttchea in pencil, of which I have tried to lelect tbe beat 

' Vfltba hope of ancceeding better at my leisure, and perhapa, slao, with (be asaiat- 
*"* o<lhe ann, when at a oertitln point in iti canirae, it would illumine only the aurfaco 

*« Uuow the letleia into ahada 

■** «■! biota negoliatioa for ita Iranrfer to my garden, as a companion to mj two other 
""^ But though antiqaatlan covetauaDaiaviBj aeconded bj Iciuly, in the peraon ef 
?• •f lb* deugblera of Sir Anthony Buller, who leridn near the spot, the farmer waa 
^***»rable, and it there remaina aa a gale-poal to hla Geld. 

at be allowed to itate that on Ibe leveceeof the inKription maybe leen G. C 
K^Ql add but tittle to the preaumplion of my former coiijecluraa, if I venture loauggeat 
^•U«r ttla may not Stand for Galba Cieaare." 

following the indicationB given by Mr. Bray, I found that tlio 
'~ longer in tbe place described, and what had become of il 

■ unknown ; but it wa« known that another Buckland Monument, 
J the inscription Sarinijiii Maccodeektti also deBcribed by him, 
d of which hcieafter) had been removed to the vicarago grounds 
' f aviitock, and us the lattt'r had even greater interest for mo than 
le Hono of DobunnuB, I proceeded thitlier. In tlie vicaiage groundB 
^ ^^ai foTttinato enough to find botb, and while extuniniag the Mac- 
*'^"<i*(i legend, m J companion — Mrs. Ferguson in fact, to whose better 
^o« I owe almost all my discoveries in this way — detected the reraaics 
'*^ till) Ogham hitherto uuuoliccd oa the "biliteral." The stone is 
•'•^allj worn, but the substantial part of the narae Enaharr is still 
^^^ctvblc both in the ILoman epigraph and in the ussociated Oghams 
?^ tbu srtis. Here then waa the ioug sought completion by tho 
"^'WUa process of the ralucB of all the letters of tbe Oghomic alphabet 
•• Annerly in use io South Britain. 

^lie iDicriptioii is remarkable ae being all in Soman capitals, a 
' n tbuugbt to bespcnk a higher antiquity than where capitals and 
■'SiiuculeB aril intermingled, as is tho case in most of ihe " bilitcrals " 
"* South Wales. 

i PWUIH a cast and photogram of this interesting monument. 
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XXVIII,— Os TWO Ooiiam-Ibsckibei) Stones from TuiNAHiLLT, Co, 
E£BKT. By Rica&Bs Solt Brash, M. R. I. A. 

[RdxJ December 8, 1873 J 

The Hcgalithic Departmont of otir Uuseum has recently received some 
important additions, througb the instrumentality of our respected 
brother icademician, Dr. Siunuel Ferguson, consisting of a iiumb«f 
of Ogham- inscribed stones, latoly in poasesalon of the widow of tlw 
late Mr. John Windele. Two of these memorials I have now tho 
honour of bringing before the notice of oiir Academy. In 1818, Mr. 
J. Windelc, being on an antiquarian tour in Kerry, stopped at Mr. 
Foley's inn, at Kilorglin, where he was shown by the proprietor Ut 
Ogham- inscribed etone. which he stated had been found in a ratii oa 
his farm at Tinnahally, parish of KilorgUn (Ordnance Map, sheet 57). 
Subsequently, another waa found in the same spot ; and both wors, 
removed by Mr- Windelo to his residence, near Cork, where I first 
(Uid copied tliem. The rath was named Lieitarcabuh. 

No. 1. 

This is a fine monolith, of a hard, compact clay-slate, _ 

7 ft. 6 in. in length, 15 in. by 6^ in. at bottom, and 13 in. by 9 in. sb 
top. The inscription commences on the left angle, contiuuc.s roun^ 
the hood, and down the opposite angle ofthe same face. The chancten 
ore all well cut and legible, with a few exceptions, as follows: — 



■i n i i""/ i / J 



^tilUJ 



The first score ofthciinnia;i is on the left angle, close to the top, and-i 
the other four were on tho head of the stone, nod are obliterated ; 
c which follows is also on the head ofthe stone, veiymuch worn, and 
now scarcely traceable, at least in the light afforded by their pruiMl 
location in the crypt of the Academy House. When I copied H 
in tho open air at Mr. Windele's residence, this letter was quEta 
legible. Between the g and b is a space of 5 J inches, now void, asA 
showing a spnwl knocked off. This may have been an origiiud tn>f 
turo, and nmy have been passed over by the engraver. The en'* 
reads as follows : — 



AHCM PVBin>DU!tn T 

Tie fint four characters a: 



. The formula AX and Aim Iiavs 
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bc«ii foond on several moimmcDtB, and hare been Bnpposcd to be the 
initials of anam, which aignifies "life," "soul." I cannot, however, 
perceive what bearing thia word ctm have upon such inBcriptions aa the 
abore. They are more probably the initials of anai'm, which expresses 
'"to wait, stay, remain, dwell, rest" {O'Reilly, Ir. Diet.); and equi- 
valent to our modem " here rests," or, " here Ues." We have also 
"Ann, there, therein, in the said place" (O'Brien). This was, how- 
ever, is a solitary iustanee, and 1 cannot offer any conjecture as to its 
meaning. 

The name FuaciniRura, here B]telled with a redundancy of eonso- 
na&ts, isaTeryinterertingone, as we can identify it not only on another 
mioiuaient from the same locality, but also in owamials andhagiologies. 
Ib 1649, an Ogham- inscribed stone was discovered at Oortaniaccaree, 
ud on the ascent of Knocknagappnl mountain, which bore the 
iaacription Kots ttjifti FAsrsBAx. The "Annals of the Four Uastera" 
bBve the following notices of persons bearing this name : a. b. 642 — 
"Puradren, son of Bee, son of Caanach, chief of tJi-Mic-Uais, died," 
i.B. 901 — "Furadhran, sonofGarbhan, Prior of Cili-Achaidh, died." 
*. D. W2 — "Furadhran, son of Beee, Ijord of Dearlas, was slain by 
the Cinel-Eoghain." The death of "Fnradran, son of Bee. son of 
Cuana." is notedinthe "Chronicon Scotomm," at a. d. 643. Thisindi- 
rtdual was descended from Collo-Uais, a. d. 336, according to a gene- 
alogy (juoted by the Rev. Dr. Reeves, in hia EceL Ant. of Down and 
Connor, p. 297. " In a topographical poem by John O'Dugan, published 
in the collection of the Irish Archaeological and Celtic Societies, we find 
Ok name of 0' Furadhran mentioned as chief over Fionnros, and in a 
ante, No. 21S, the editor states; " Fiona- Smi. — This was the original 
Dsme of the district now called The Rosses, situated in the barony of 
Boylogh and county of Donegal. O'Furadhran is now made Farren 
or Forren." The aboro is a remarkable instance of the succession of 
the same names in a family, as we find Furadhran and Boe at the 
dotes 642 and 'J62. I cannot presume to identify the name in this 
I^end; snch nn attempt would be futile, seeing that it was one 
indely diffused, from the remote wilds of Kerry to the northern high- 
nda of Donegal. 
Tho pntmnymic appears to mo to read ccmgerti. The charQct«rs 
g the name are quite distinct ; and, as I hove before remarked, 
8 a blank space between the letters a and k, which at present 
10 scores, the angle appearing to bodamagcd ; and it may hare been 
id by a second o (double consonants being almost the rule in 
a names), or. a« I before observed, tho damage may have been 
nginal, and the artist may have passed the space over when engraving 
the legend. I think, howerer, there can be little doubt liut that the 
tac is Culigenn, an archaic form of Coligan, a name still frequent in 
a south of Ireland, and found in the "Annola of the Four Masters," 
« forma trfT Colcenn and Colgon. 
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No. 2. 
A pillar of clsy-slato, rough and irrogular in form, 7 ft.*ia. 
length, 18 in. by 9 in. at bottom, and 15 in. by- 14^ in. st top. TltM 
inscription commeneea on the left angle, 2 ft. 6 in. from th* Im" 
end, and is completed on the front angle of the head, oe follow^:- 



•ttt 



, i /"<x// > 



m i l in n 



/ /f ii 'mi i iii i l 



The principal part of this inscription is perfect, boldly and dw{to1 
out, the first four characters alono being purtially danutgMl. The inl 
perfect. Only one score of the if remains, the rest being carried svif I 
by a fracture. The m is perfect, and also the x. A copymndo by Ib.l 
Windele previous to its removal shows the formula asm as then p*»- 1 
feet. It is probable that seventy miles of land-carriage, from KUbi* 1 
glin to Cork, on a common cart, over hilly roads, and rongh 1 
with ciow-bars, may have damaged the inscriptions oa these r 
monuments. We have next the x character, fulfilling no i 
that I can discern excepting that of dividing the inscription, m i 
it we have the name of the individual eomniera orated, GUitr, k m 
of the mythic period. He was a king of the Firbolg dynasty, i 
one of the five chiefs of that people when they invaded Ireland. Th^ | 
wer6 brethren, and their names are given as Slaiuge, Burnidht- . Gan. ] 
Oeauann, andSeangann. They were sonsofBela, the son of Loich,u ~ 
their pedigree is given in the Book of Lecain, up to Neinihitl. 

A passage from the Book of Ballymote. as translatod by tbo U.. 
Professor Connellan, states, that Gann and Seangann landed at Inbhw 
Duhhglaisc, in the county Kerry, with 2.000 men, nnil that in tiw 
dirision of Ireland among the five chiefs, the province of M^unrtn- feQ. 
to the lot of Gann and Seangann ; the former possessing the lam) ti«nt 
Comar-na-atiri-nUitgit, "The Confluence of tlie Three Wnt«r«,*' nam 
Watorford Harbour, to Bealach Conglait, now Cork Harbour; imd ths 
latter having his dominions from thence t* Limerick (B. B. foL 16, 
L. L. fol. 277). The bardic traditions thus connect the name uf Gaaa 
with the HDuthem districts of Uunster; and as it probably Imcuua 
usual oue, we need not be surprised at meeting with it on ooe of tl 
archaic memoriaU. 

It will also bo remembered that in a paper read bofoM 1 
Academy on Januory 28rd, 1871, "On an Ogham-insorihcd stone ■( 
Kill>onano, county of Kfrry," I gave some ondcnce of the oxistcnoft 
of the name Gann, in one of the inscriptions to ho found on thatl»- 
niarknblc monument (R. I. A. Proc., 8er. ii. voL 1, p. 27). The n 
is also preserved in several land denominationB, as SettrlagaKmom, : 
Soneraile, county Corlc In the Index Nouiiniun ofUic ".innaU of 
the Four Martors"' we meet the name biit once in the atiove fiinn. 
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that otMac Conn, it occnn frequently. As McCann andMcOann, 
itill a living one, often met with. We can recognise this 
in the Oaullsh forms of Ganna {Gruter, 853, 9), and Gtmnica 
wi, 201). 

B have here Mae, the nominative case, in place of the usual 
re, Maqi. The patronymic is Deglann, a well recognised name 
ited with the province of Munster. Declan or Deglan was the 
I taint of the Decies, and flourished at Ardmore, in the fifth 
7. It is curious that there is no notice of this remarkable 
ia|;e either in the ''Annals of the Four Masters" or in the 
moon Scotorum." 
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XXIX.— On ANOGHiM.i 
By] 




■ci February 23, 1874] 

This intL'ri'HtiDg munument, : 
in llie annexed engraving, 
lirawinp. wub dist-'OTered b 
Mr. John WinUfle, of Cori 
in a BmiUl rotky field on thi 
of Knock ouront (Cnrw-wow, 
Hill of Song"), in the pw 
michnel, about five miloB sou 
ifucroom. Tho locality wil 
on the Ordnance Survey ] 
No. 82. Mr. Windele'a first i 
of this stone was received fro 
M. O'DriscolI, P.P., in the 
In that year he visited it, ai 
by the late Mr. Ahmham Abel 
and agiiin in 1848. Itwas su 
purchased by Mr. Windele, 
farmer un whose ftronnd it 
was removed to his residenc 
It is now in the possess 
widow. 

It in a nearly square pilli 
hard-grained oluy-sliit*, flvi 
inches in length, and nine 
eight inches at the centre. 
are not sharp, being slight) 
probably from weather wea 
robbing of cattle. The insc 
cupics one angle, comnienoin 
inches from tlie bottom of thi 
iaconlinnedclosc to thetup. 1 
twenty-five letters, all perfec 
with the exception of the si 
the Towcl A, which is worn i 
expressed. The characters 1 
nally broadly and deeply c 
and the extreme hardness of tli 
will accflunt for the present 
(lition of on inscription whic 
to have always stood in the o 
There ran he no donbtbn 
rngmveni of Ogham inscripti 
thurouRh knowledge of the na 
luatennl on wbicii thrr worki 
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tavariobljr st'lecteil the hardest stones. This I can testify aftor per- 
sonal eSBmination of 140 of those inoniiments. It is quite CTident 
tlurt this knowledge must have befti the result of extended csperienoe, ■ 
The inMriptioD obvioasly reuds ; — 



D of Ailluattan. 



Brash — O'jho: 



(Stone) of AnnacL'ami 

The name of the person here commemonited we can 

ratify under the form oS Aenagan. in the "Annuls of the Fonr 

Mtens," ttt i. D. 878, 893, 898, and also in the form of Eign/ehan. 

I utcestor of the O'Donnells. Eigiiechan, the eon of Dalaeh, tbeir 

oitor, died in the year 902, or, accordiiig to the " Annab of 

• Foot Masters," in 901. Welab bnrdism gives us a mythic per- 

St, EiHaga» Qawr. An examination of the proper names found 

K Optum-initcribed nionuuiente, will throw eon^dcrable light on the 

'c forms of miiny names to bo found in our historic annuls. The 

Icm forms ore ffaniuigan and Hanigan, a name freqaently to be 

t with in the soath of Ireland. 

^ KaxvkTtk'H, the other name in the inscription, appears to e<iuato 
^ one remarkable in the Tuath de Danaan pedigrees. Ealladan, or 
J»Uan ; he is described in the " Dook of Leuan," fol. 280. as the son 
'l>mlhiuiUi. the eon of Neid, the son of Indai, the son of Allai, t)ie 
•^ uf Thait. the non of Tabuim ; and he is stated to have been the 
™-her of the fire great ehiefa or demipoilB of that mysterious people, 
••woi'ly. "Ojfraa, the sun- worshipper; AUoth, the charming; Breaaal, 
°' th« victoiious wreath; Delbaoth, the undaunted; and Oagda the 
B'wt." Dr. O'Curry gives us " Ogmu oCthe sun-like face:" "Leo- 
^Ttm." p. 289. 

Sanies with the prefixen Al and Ail arc very usual in our indites; 
It I havu not met with any example of the exact form found in this 

Thia tnoQument is remarkable hb having a well-defined Maltese 

ndMfily cut on the original base, where a clear spime had beeu 

I. Wow where the inscription commenci'd ; this will be evident 

n u exnminiition of the aecompmiying sketch, ^lieiv diseovcrcd, 

« end was uppermost, and tln' orijtinal head of the stone. «'ith 

a of its iuBcriptjon. was Lumd in the earth. It is ijuite e\-i 

im this circumstance that the cutting of the crow was subw- 

mt to the cutting of the inscription, anil that those who uppropnaied 

■tnunnoriol to a Christian purpose were either unuequniutiHl with 

i> utarv of the Ogham nr held that class of monument in no manner 

B/crercnce, until sanctified by the sacred symbol. The exact same 

niole of nppropriiition has iH'en applied to most of our genuinely cross- 

iDtrk'^I Ogltnm memorials, aa Aglish. Bnllinahunt, and (lowrau. in 

Jjr\aiiil; nod Tnillong and Tycoed in Wales; on all of which the cross 

rut on the originnl bases of the stones. 

{Sef hacI piijirr.'! 
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XXX.— Ok iN OoHAM-rascRiBEB Stose from Mouht Mttsic. Co. Coi< 
A letter addressi^ to the Secretary of tbo Academy by SiMUB 
Febocsok, LL. D., Q. C, Vice-President. 

[Rend SSrd Febriury, 1874.] 



Dbik Sib, — Mj frieod Mr. Bra»b has gent me the bnnlused papa 
on an Ogham- inscribed stone from Knockauran, now in the posseMui 
of Mrs. Windele at Cork, wliich I wish you to be kind enough to pri 
cure Council's pcnnisEiua to read at the next meeting of the Academy 
It is possible I may not be able myself to attend the meeting, aoi 
as the inscription is onu on which I am able to add something thi 
seems to me to bo of interest, to what Mr. Srash communicatts, I n 
HO far trespass on your goodness as to ask you, after reading Mr. HtMfa 
remarks, to read also the following from, me : — 

I agree that the principal name is Annnncanni, although to boi 
eyes it might appear as AnHoceami, tiie difference being due to t 
obscurity of one digit in the antepenultimate group. Suppomng it 
be the representative of the Aenagart and Eigneghan oftlie iuiuiiiscri| 
it will be fur philologists to say whether the Oghumic form, accord 
to their conceptions, betokens an earlier or a laUr date. On this w 
ject I may observe that, within the range of my own obaerration^ 
have nowhorQ met a distinct example of the letter h in any lai^ 
Ogham text; and that if the vocalic change of fi« or «r into a should ' 
held to tell a tale of modem innovation, the absence of the A won 
seem to point the other way. I invito the consideration of philaf 
gists to this topic, because in the Ogham text last submitted by U 
Brash to the Academy {aitlt, p. 188], the form Deelenn drew altenti<4 
from its apparently evidencing a change posterior to the use of tfaenn 
na found in manuscripts, ttiat is ill the form Dtglan ; and I would w 
to ask is it truo that a in the one case or e in the other con be showi 
on any settled phonetic principles, to be more modem respective' 
than a, ei, and g? for, if so, we ought, in these characteristica, to hai 
a pretty certain guide to the duteh of the objects. 

More difficulty attends the group of characters which Ur. Bra 
takes to be the patronymic. I conceive that what b taken for the tn 
distinct groups u and a (three notches and one notch separably] is ti 
dingle vowrl of five consecutive notches. ■'. and think I disc«m all t] 
members of the group on the paper cast to which I refer. This won! 
yield so far the cumbinotiou Aillill — and it seems uotimprabahle toq 
that what remains is the termination of some form of vl iliter— si<eimng] 
spelled AiUiUar. " a pilgrim," Certainly, I would find exccsMVe dil 



fe 



Fbkouso.n— 

it as the supposed proper numc AiUuattan. I agn-o 
peaultamate a \b indistinct, but 1 think I see it also, and that 
Itimste {{roup itxclf in its terminal digita looke lnor<> Uke n 
■; but I observe — what makes it imposHtble that it should be n,— 
it its initial digitu entcnd fur across the arria, and that so definitely 
to taree the conclusion that these are either the rudera of an 
tginid r, or some combination of ^ with three following digits not 
^■PnblL- of aoy rational assimilation (unless possibly they be meant, 
'^lloctitrely, tor gal) ; and I think there are examples of the terminal r 
""■PWbere, inscribed in ita initial parts distinctly across the stem-lino 
*^iX running off in its termioHl parts to one side of it. 

If this be a form of A iliUr, we shall be under no neiiessity to tax 
'* powers of imagination Xa account for the accompanying cross. It 
only necessary for me, on this part of the subject, after what I have 
r(-ajy put forward, here and elsewhere, to say that I do not concur 
*** the theory, that this cross — or the cross in general, on such monu- 
5''*-''«ta — is otherwise than of contcmporaneousorigin with the associated 
*?*'^HplJou ; and that I do not conceive that any evidence has been od- 
^^■^.od to show that this partiuulormonament was designed to stand othcr- 
^*~ij^ thnn it appears to have been standing when first found. As a pillar, 
*JO« pdj or the other must have been buried in the earth to such a 
^^I'th ns toconccal some of the characters ; and that this should be so 
**^^*"l rxcite no soriirise when we remember that the Ogham on the 
J**lIar-«tono of Eochuid Argthach was inscribed on the end of the pillar 
^**t via^fotalamh, "under ihe ground."* 

. The Maltese Cross appears to be associated with other commemora- 
^<*«Hi «f pilgrims. Two such crosses are appended to the Maumanorigh 
•"^s^ctiption near Dingle, the concluding characters of which seem to 
^^d KMUrr ; and a, cross of the same character occupies the field of 
**• circle representing the terrestrial globe over which the pilgrim 
P*»«. with his staff in his hand, in the curious design copied by Mr. 
"^ Soyer from a sculptured stone at St, Oobinot's, in Cork. 

I havi? as yet said nothing of tho intermediate group, read 
*^i. but tiike this occasion to indicate something obat-rvablc 
* 11. which, if my eyes do not deceive me, is also observable 
^ tbo group which has been read maqi on the " Furuddruu" Tinu- 
'|*Uy piUu'. [^n(*, p. 186]. I refer to the apparent protran- 
*•*«». in finrr lini«. of the dipts which, if not prolonged across thi; 
"^^ hut confined to it« upper margin, would sound q; but which, if 
'"riod over and extended beyond it, would have the force of r. In 
^^ Tindially example the prolongations are more delinite than in the 
**^ before us, and that half of the composition which would yield f 
""inn boldly and distinctly cut, suggests very persuasively that some 
^ftble or alternative reading is intended. Here the distinction is not 
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80 marked. The protraclions arc sufficiently risible at the oomaienc*- 
ment of the group, but become leas distinct at its teiminution. Still 
they are there ; su that, in at Icaxt one coarse of reriding, the groap 
bears the appcaraBce of having been intended to Bouad Mart, a sound 
that may have more signification if we associate with it the vowels 
immediately following. Mariat. But, in doing so, we should treuck on 
the commencement of AUUitar (or whatever othur sound the la«t com- 
bination of digits may repreaent), unk-aa it be that in this, aa in other 
kinds of sepulchral and titular writing, the use of " iterates'' has been 
practised, that is of letters serving the double purpose of terminating 
one word and beginning the nest, a«, in numismatics, Edgarer^ Kdgar 
Rtx. Then, whether Jfuri alone should serve to espress the namr, 
or whether a double reading be intended, the tenor of the whole, 
assuming that some form of Ailifer is before us. would fsi to com- 
memorate some "Pilgrim of Maiy," or "Pilgrim of the Son of Mary," 
via: — 
Annaeanni Jfaqi Mori Ailliftar'' Aniiacoann[u*]Filii Maria Perfffriuu-i. 

This interpretation will disclose more eloarly the sunae iu which I 
sometime ago — although to an audience who did Di>t seem to appre- 
hend iis relevancy — Boggested the Maqi to be used, in the eijually 
significant legend : — 

Togittacc Maqi 6agaretto», 
Totfiiacui* Fiiii Saefrdoi.\ 

I submit u cast, and a photogram fromtlie cast, of tite original, tlut 
the Academy may judge with its own eyes whether the petrnliar fea- 
tures I have described really exist or not; and I invite such of the 
members as may be willing to venture into the crj'pt at Uiis season, to 
make a careful inspection of the group of digits on the Tinahally stone. 
which I conceive exhibits tho same singularity of arrangement. IW 
Tinahally pillar will be found nsted on the further trestles in tho flwt 
bay on the right. It will also be proper to compare the rcpruductioun 
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■ThitMim, rc^JRare. ipf-nninigreal i-aricly orOghamiC ranni, tli>ilu<ly nfi 
niiKhCpai«bl)-Eivrer.iund!ifar(le[«ntiln[ng whetliDTtliacDrilit US. lumii. Taiditftni 1 
ThcIAhic >t* ths uriin. Sra obHrntToiia on Ilia name, in a Istur aiUlrcaMil b* Um J 
wrilcr in 1872 tu Mr. Prim, and publialMd in the Journal of the KomU IIM, and AnJuMl. 
Amus. of Inland, 4lli Kr.,VuL II.. p. 319, towtilthl would adda furtlwr »aiBplaa(tU I 
sppl-csiiun to a fumal*. funilshed by (lis lUuleneM of Mr. Khy>, wlio, in hta n«Mt I 
InupMllDn of inKrltMd Mono maniimimli in Wales lincludiiig no Ibu llian ihrm Of^MoIe I 
Mlllmli), doan np Uic old Tluc Cilaei rnor Baari hit Jarii. at St. Nkhnlu, amr 1 
FiahEuard. by •A>Ktv\iif.—"T)iK tlaiie rvudt Tuntttlaet Hoar l>aari Ah jatil. TMa I 
la<l)r'a nima would now ba TynghedDg. . . . 'I'lic atwiniit la rediMO I'tt. taken ts batb* | 
lAtiii advarb, lo • oompatiMlitjr n( luiio wlih ;uei(. It quit* nnraUUd for," I cila tk« J 
nprlfil from llie OiriiartaH amil Diitiigh /frri'^of Novrmbcr 29(h, and Uw!«ib*r<th ] 
IttTS, and ukrihia oceailan nf MtpTMalnt; my rNpn'i for I bi great IvamiDgaud aoil I 
EXIiiblltd in Ihli valuable conlribuliun to Biillih |>aivoe'*pl>y. 

f ir Saganthu bi a Krntiiie. the (bundaiion of Ihii apeculai liin rail*, aa fkt • 
nstiun lhaC«l>iriiag,illeg<nd. An llie» M urmiuailoni, giiiitiveaur numlMIIni 
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the uutriptioii more immediatelj^ under our notice with tlie limwinp 
oM-'ompanie* Air. firaeh's paper. I canasnure the Academy that 
ta drawiag is as cloae a representation as any hand-drafrn copy they 
« *»cr likely to receive can well be expected to be. Yet they will, 
tttcy sec with my eye«, observe how very differently the digits look 
I the eonventioDalized form given them in the one, and in their 
mnisc ahape», degrees of distinctneHH, and relations to the atem-line. 
tdiadotnl in the other. Were it not that a criterion bo indiBputahle 
■I before us, I would not ventnie to question a line of the drawing 
ithout the profoundest self-diBtrust ; for, if 1 have learned anything 
I Sirae in^pftigations, it is the knowledge, ever present to my miod, 
Jmj own fallihility. and a high rexpect for the impreBsions of other 
ti more experienced ohservere. 

I soy " if," because, whilethe reading I snggest ia reconcilable with 

be sppeorancee, it may be erroneous. All tliat I venture positively to 

Brm respectiue the inscription is that, to my eye, the q of the sup- 

Maqi appears like an abraded r ; that the vowel before It seemR 

ictly enough to be ■ ; and that the final group ia not reconcilable 

the reading which would make it represent h. 

I nuty add as a curious pendiint to this communieution that the 

ton why this Knockauran iuseription ianot now among the .^eademy'ii 

■Dilution is, that the late Mr. Windele, in his lifetime, expressed a 

wigh that it should be erected over his own grave. His family design- 

iif, at some time, to comply with that desire, have conse<tuPntly 

retained it out of the general collection which they disposed of to the 

Aetdnny. Ur. Windele does not appear himself to have regarded the 

HweriptioD as at all deeyphorable; but his imagination was taken with 

tte Bppositeness of the cross associated with the written mystery; and 

if the acftompanying inscription really hear the meaning which I have 

TCDInred to suggest, it will not he doubted that a more appropriate 

Boaomrat could hardly have been found for this earnest and pious- 

Iwartttl antiquary. 



Ia 



. my dear Sir, 

Very faithruHy yours. 

Samckl Fkugcson. 




—Ox IX OoRiH-nracuBSD Piu-is-Stoxb, at BAi^rcuovi^r. 
Co. CoBE. Bjr RicBuiD RoLT Bbasb, U.K. I. A. 

II 27, 1874.] 

Tbi5 n'markable monuin'nt i» 
Bituatcd on the shore of BiUlv f 

Bay. an inlet at th* ciiirvi.-.' 
of the great eatuary of the Ki l- 
marc river, in the townliui'l "f 
Faunkil-and-the- WuodB, ha\<!i\ v 
of Bere, Co. Cork. (Orxiuai!.; 
Map, Sheet 101.) 

I visited this locality lunlw 
the ^idanco of the Bev. John 
Halahem, rector of Castletoinu. 
Starling from tho lutt«r place. o\ap 
road lay tUrouph the uioimlaiD** 
for It distance of six miles, nhich. 
hroitglit us to a high cleTatioxi 
overlooking the hay of KeDmaie- 
Here the scenery was exceeding!; 
grand ond imprewiTo, To th ^^ 
left towered the lofty rai^ a^ 
Slicve-Miskinh, stretching t\a«gt 
the bay and appearing ia HmV 
almost from the water's edge; ti^^ 
the right, the Cnha Uount^m.! 
tending away towards Anlgroom; 
beneath us. the sheltered sad 
almost land-locked hay of Ballv- 
ane, its wavelets sparkiiiig U 
the sunbeams, and its encircling 
shorefi looking grim and rocky 
with patches of bright green be- 
tween it.s stony ridges. Not a 
tre^, and searre a Hhruh, wu to 
be seen in the entire of the extra* 
nve landscape spread oot before 
w*, which gave the whole an ftp- 
pvannce of lonelinem and BMlttriiOn 
p««uliariy opprewire. 

DcM^nding thr mountaan 
we rame to a stone-built fort, or 
ca«h«j. on Uu left hand. siliutH 
is the towBland of BoSckitL It 
b ahant M feet in diamet«r. 

e«rlowd W a rampait of diT' 
(tWK-MBMiry, Mw Mwh £]api- 
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•^^■fc^sd, but in some portions showing work of a good character. About 
f»^ centre of the internal area wi; foimd an entrance to underground 
*^ " *^ "K xhers, but, having no lights, we were unable to examine them. 
-*^**^«^"aiing off the Kenmare road, about half a mile below the fort, we 
t**<^3«: a narrow, ruggeiJ trackway, scarcely passable for a car, leading 
•*o"^«-7n to the coast-guard station, which stands at the extremity of 
t-i»<e "bay; and, as we descended, we had our first view of the great 
•*»-o»a iiment, an engraving of which, from my drawing, is given on the 
**I*I>06ite page. 

Jt staJids on a flat-topped, rocky knoll, about a furlong from the 

f**<**-«, and which has an elevation of about 40 ft. The stone is in 

*=V^*Sht 17i ft. above ground; breailth, near bottom, 3 ft. 6 ins. ; 

^ "-i olmess, 1 ft. C ina., tapering to I ft. 1 ins. by 6 ins. at top. It is 

**■ K'^xiigh, unhewn monolith of hard compact clay-slate. One of the 

stguards, a most intelligent man, named Fox, who procured us 

d-crs and assisted me in measuring, assured rae that he had dug to 

Iwttom of the stone and found that it was eight feet under ground, 

resting on the natural rock. Around its base are several loose 

ones. At present it leans considerably out of the perpendicular ; its 

**»»oribe<J face looks towards the bay, the point of the compass betug 

The Ipgend. which is cut on the loft hand angle of the same face, 

^•Oj-xnences at 3 ft. from the ground level, and occupies a length of 

^— 3 ins. The characters are, with two exceplions, quite legible; 

^si, though much weather-worn, they appear to hare been originally 

**'S>ly cut, and arc as follows : — 



-^ imim i. I' l i i II 



" -^ * 



IMI'MI" 



^TUT 



"Xhe first four characters are perfectly distinct. The second ecore 

^ tJhe fifth (d) is faint, but legible. Letters 6, 7, and 8 are also 

"■*-»nctIy marked. Two of the vowel digits of the 9th are much 

^^'^.tlier-wom, and scarcely discernible ; but as the space exists for 

"'^Qi, and od that space could be occupied by no other letter than an 

*• ^rhich also is necessary in the proper orthography of a name which 

** at once recognise, I am fully justified in restoring it tn its original 

*"»*«. Letters 10, 11. 12, 13, 14, and 15 are perfectly legible. Ba- 

'^cwi 15 and 17 is a space of eight inches, at present occupied by two 

"•■^cl dipts. Five inches of the angle next 1 5 is rounded iindwoather- 

^''rn. This spare would exactly contain the three misKiBg digits of 

"** vowel I, That this was the value of the character there can be no 

™Hbt. for tlie vacant space could not have been occupied by a con- 

•^lumt, OS the angle is so sligblly worn that sat.li could not have been 

"ulitcralcd ; and also, where we find I repeated on other parts of the 

■^fl it occupies exactly the same space. Resides the value I have 
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vith wliioh he was regarded, must have been powerful indeed to have 
induced them to encounter the great labour of procuring a stone 
of Buoh pondorouB magnitude, 25^ II. in length, to convey it to this 
spot, and to drag it to the top of this rocky knolL The labour of 
erecting it must have been a. herculean one. Even with all our 
modem engineering appliances it would be a serious work ; how 
much more to a people who had little aid beyond hrute force. There 
can, I think, be no question that the people who erected this great 
memorial pillar came from seaward, and were a colonizing race. 

In this picturesque land-locked bay of Ballycrovane they came 
ashore, and probably made their first settlement. Why did they 
select this wUd, remote, and rocky district ? Perhaps, becanae tlie 
more fertile districts were thickly inhabited, and they may not hare 
felt themselves powerful enough to make a hostUo deBC«iit npoa 
a populous shore. At that period the now bare mountains and coesta 
were forest-grown. These supplied them with game, the sea teemed 
with fiah, and Prom thence they could reconnoitre the more inviting 
neighbourhoods, previoua to" pushing their way inland. Here proba- 
bly their great chief and lawgiver died ; perhaps he was the leader 
of thoir expedition, and here, on the spot of their lauding, looking 
out on the sea, which hod borne them to their new homes, ihcj 
appropriately erected the huge memorial pillar of him they bo mndi 
venerated. 

The bay of Kenmare, upon the sliore of which this great monu- 
ment stands, is stated by many authorities to be the InbAir-Syrm 
the bardic legends, famous for the landing of the Milesians or Oaedhil. 
Whether this estuary, or that of Dingle, was the scene of this trana- 
action, there can he no doubt that the former was the theatre of 
remarkable events connected with the early occupation of the south of 
Ireland. On the western side, and near the mouth of the bar, ( 
Derrynane strand, stands an Ogham-inscribed pillar- ston e ; hi^ 
up, at the same side, and nearly opposite Ballycrovano, is the Kicst 
prehistoric stone-built fortress of Stoigue ; higher up atitl, and 
about three miles from the shore, stands the stone circle of Derrrgn^ 
mne, with its great overthrown Ogham -in »cribed pillar; and nn- 
raerous other remarkable megalithio remains are to be found along 
both shores of the bay, nearly up to the town of Eenmare. 
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A. «lnwmg of it iUustrateB a paper contritTitod by him to the first 
*"**1. of " The Ulster JoumttI of Arehteology." The drawing is not 
'^^r-y correct, and the inscription less so. He gives it (as may bo seen 
~~*" "page 43), omitting tho sewnd score of the fifth letter (d), as also 
■■ double D and the final %, vith other errors. 

In Mr. Q. V. Dn Noyer's collection of DrawingB, in tho Aca- 

ixy'i library. Vol. I. No, 38, will bo found a drawing of this monu- 

ent, from u sketch by the Right Rev, Dr. Graves, Bishop of Limerick, 

inscription on which ia substantially the same aa my own copy, 

only differences being that I have given the vowel value e to the 

th character, and the value of I to the sixteenth, the reasons for 

lich I have already stated. The difference of the reading given by 

'> Sisliop is scarcely of any moment ; he gives D£cconni for my 

IDA, and siFA for my sAri. 

coed became a great trihe-nnme in Uunstor. Our bardic 
B gives us the forms Deag and Deagud. The Clanna Deagaid 
6 a powerful people in West Munster, and gavu two kings, 
eel and Conaire &Ior, to the throne of Tara. I have much to 
1 this interesting subject, but must defer it for the present. 
s much we must admit, tlmt this remarkable and warlike tribe 
ft their venerable monuments rather plentiful in the south of 
'., particularly in their native seat, Munster. 
[ should have before remarked, that this name has been found in 
r localities in a flightly different form. Thus, in that 
ndorful megalithic library in the Cave of BunJo, near Killamey, 
1 a lintel stone 9 ft. long, having a lengthened inscription, 
Ufa gives us UEGO MAQi urcoi. &c. Upon a great monolith, 12 ft. 
" :, now standing near St. Olan's Well, county Cork, we find jfo 
This fine pillar-stone was taken out of a rath-cave on the 
uid of Coolineagh, parish of Aghabullog. Again, the great 
n the cave at Drumlohan, county Watcrford, present us with an 
rription, which gives us deago iiiui in;co(i). The old scribes 
' sow used c and a commutably. 
JT the help of these laitt throe examples wo can trace the Degadi 
I thoir firflt lauding in tho extreme south-west of Munster, 
igh the counties of Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, up the valley 
ir, inte Kilkenny, and from thence to the borders of Wick- 
, at Killeen-Cormac. So far we can identijy their progress by 
b Ogham- inscribe<l memorials ; but we can trace them still farther. 
t flad them on the sea coasts of Wicklow, as we know that 
L of the Vartrey river waa anciently named Inh)ier Degaid; 
i two tribes named Ui Saagha Mor and Pi Deagha B^g, were 
__ 1 the same shores. Did they not cross inte Anglesea, and 
itVe thus account for the inscription at Pcnrhros Lygwy ? 
Tlcre can be no question as to this great and truly venerable 
BKttument having been erected to perpetuate the memory of somo 
»irT remarkable personage. The feelings of affection and veneration 
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■western side, and the force of sis men with three powerful levs 
applied to the other, The dimeasiens of the stone will account for tl 
force employed. It is, in its extreme meoauremoDt, nearly twelve ft 
long bj two and a-half feet broad, and two feet thick ; solid contenli^ 
about sixty cubic feet; apprositnate weight, four and a half tons. ■ 

Its position is not elevated or otherwiee remarkable. Inrelatioota 1 
the Cromlech on the north, and to UullaghnacroBs and the small denwB 
mination of Fallataggort, on the south, it is in a hollow. Neither 6i 
there appear any trace of a surrounding enclosure or of adjoiniog ii 
ments : but it lies over what seems to be a grave, at the southern ei 
which it has formerly stood, as may be inferred from the remains of t^ 
cavity at that end, from the friable nature of the soil which wwiej 
vated, and from the position of a slight elevation marked by U 
stones, lying north and south, on which it rested. 

The cavity in which its base had formerly been planted 
covered over with the vegetable soil which, before the stone ' 
turned, covered also one-fourth of the whole upper surface. 
iron screw-bolt, with its nut, was found in removing the earth ; t 
was explained by the bystanders that a forge had formerly stood i 
little distance, from which, as the bolt was turned up within a ] 
inches of the surface, it probably proceeded. 

The extent of inscribed arris at first visible was four feet : when, 
turning the stone, the under angle was brought to light, and the wh« 
length of both arrises exposed, traces of Oghum were obscnrot*'' 
through a total length of not less than eighteen feet, heiag by far t^^ 
longest legend yet discovered iu that kind of writing: but, unfort**' 
nately, throughout much the greater portion of Its extent, so wom i 
abraded as to be ulmust, and, indeed, in considerable parts, altv 
illegible. 

The inscriplion, as the stone originally stood, occupied I 
arrises of the eastern face. On that to the north, it begins at four ft 
from the bottom, and reads in the usual manner upwards. No tm> 
now remain from which it can be said to have been uoutiuaed ovcrtE 
lop : but along the opposite or southern arras it exiata, either u a 
tiuuation or as an independent legend, from end to end, through ■ 
extent of nearly eleven feet. 

Out of such a copious disploy of material, it is mortifying to hav" 
to state that the only portion of which I can offer an absolutelj do 
exposition is the commencement of the legend on the northem aide:— 

HAQ 

Nothing can be clearer than that the person commemorated is 01 
of the family of Corbri, son of some one whose name commences wilb 
tbe letter a ; and it is also plain that this initial x is followed hy twfl 
vbliquc digits crossing the arris, which may either stand oonjoinUjr TaM 
r. or separately for km. ; for lliey are twice as widely spaced as a noriiiar' 
<-. might be expected to be found here, having regard to the spaciof d 
tlw oUwr yjauuiated groups of fttain-orawiag d(giU i aud, if likHf'' 
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ibed to express mm, there is no other v/ay of doing it, ao far as I 
w. than by engraving the two eonatituent digits of o with a Buffi- 
■it diataooe between to show that they are to be separutely regarded. 
Tuit will weigh, however, more than a possibly accidental disparity in 

* tpttcing, is the fact that these digits are followed by others certainly 
tpre«atng 1.1.& or ilo ; and that no Irish proper name ia known to 

^Tnoncewith the letter- collocation aoll. 'U'ere this an Anglo-Saxon 
^d, ODD might accept agllo as a probable beginning of some such 
Be as Agllobert for Egilbort ; and indeed the name, whatever it be, 
lBunat«s with t. But the grent unlikelihood of an Egilhert having 
< a ion Corbri throws us back on the daplicated a as the more 
toUble reading. 

TFliBl, theo, shall we make of imtu-o, followed by the imperfect 
Ita and erosiona of the surface which occupy the next nine inches of 
e lending up to the terminal t ? The name which will nt once pre- 
t itaelf for identification, is Awley in its ancient form o{ Jmafyaid. 
i, to educe a corresponding sound from the text, we should have a 
^ beforo the duplicated h; and in the text there is no trace of any 

• letter, nor, indeed, room for a single notch between the duplicated 
and L'e which follow the initial a. And this difficulty holds equally 

e compare the Ogham with another form of the name of Awley 
d in Tirechan's annotations, viz., Amolngid; and if the matter 
id here, one would be almost driven to recoil from the half-opened 
way. But the forms of this singular name are not yet exhausted. 
^,_- ld Mac Firbis, in his " GenealogicB of the Saints," in tracing the 
Sgre« of Cronan Afac Aengusa, derives him from Sedna, son of Am- 
Ma, being Amlongad in the genitive, and adds, "otherwise 'Amal- 
i,' ton of Fiachra, &c," Here, if we adopt the characteristic taste 
r Irish " Kuue-smiths," of duplicating the coneonauts, wc have 

xoxoAD in comparison, with ammllo t of the Ogham, and 

ly remains to inquire whether the traces still existing ig t)ie hiatus 
le latter text be consistent with the presence there originally of the 
^tt and notches equivalent to no, together with somo vowel, probably 
X In all the MS . keys to the Ogham, the sound of jsn is represented 
'« group of three oblique digits crossing the line; and, in lact. one 
•1 group exists in another part of the inscription before us ; so that, 
M probably if ho were formerly here, we might reasonably look 
nnuina of such oblique digits lu the iDterspace. I know how 
teitfol is the vision of an investigator where the imago already exists 
tits retina of the mind's eye, and go no farther than to declare my 
r to discern any tracts cot reconcilable with the actual pre- 
*tHlcfa digits followed by the notches expressing the vowel EiV 
Krof the termination. And this t, it apjieara to me, is dupli' 
resultant AMMLLONorrr, as against the AMLoacAs c 
fetnnscribcd by Mac Firbis. 

y have occurred to my hearers to a«k wbyl do not rather 

Koppoaite side of the pillar, where the Dime of the child or 

i this Corbri may be expected to be found ; for, if it be 
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Cairbrc, Bon of Awley, whose name we have before us, wc know that 
he had a daughter, called by Mac Firbis "Sere," and a son Ninnidh, and 
if either of these can be found ia the introductory part of the legend, 
.eadit guetlio. Alas, I have been compelled to begin with "Corrbri," 
because his name is the only part of the text that affords footing of any 
substantial eoUdity. The true commencement of the legend has been 
long buried underground, and Ja now, for a distance of nearly six fe«t 
from the bottom of the pillar, where the name of the eubject might b« 
expected to be found, hopelessly erased. In one course of readings 
faint traces, not inconsistent with remains of e&c, may still be distin- 
guished, but preceded by two digits only making l, or possibly sa, 
where our quest would require four, making s; and these two oigita 
are so well marked that it is hard to believe they ever had associates 
which could have bo entirely disappeared. Independently, therefore, 
of the Maq, which I would at present suppose la imply a son, and not 
a daughter, and the probability tliat Sere would be entiimbed at her own 
oratory at Uosserc, and not here in a seemingly unconsecrated place, 
I am compelled, if not to discard, yet to lay to one side, the idea of 
8erci daughter of Cairbre, son of Awley, being the person here com- 
memorated. I4^either do the traces which remain show more than one 
poBsiblo s ; so that Niunldb seems conclusively out of the case. irh«( 
then remaiBS ? There are still four and a half feet of the text of th* 
Bouth arris comparatively uninjured; and this, if we were sure of tba 
oounie of reading, might reasonably be expected to yield something in- 
telligible. £ut, in the absence of the usual catch-words, there is nolbiag 
to inform us whether it is to be read from below upward, or from aboT* 
downward, or from a stand-point to the right, or from one to the left, of 
the line. It will also he borne in mind that there are no word-divisiou ; • 
and that the text may begin with part of one word and end with part 
of another, or even with part of a letter ; also that it may be port of a 
string of proper names, or possibly may contain some designation «r 
name of office. 1 fancy it cannot be part of a pedigree ; for, if it wers, 
some form of Maqi would be present, and at once give the clue ta tlv 
course of reading. There seems, therefore, no means of getting at th« 
sound but the expedient, clumsy as it is, of trial by position, viz. : — 

Ist. From top I From right of arris : i**(;EKOED[tr]LC 

downward. J From left of arris: DACSEKOKL[ir]iiB. 

2nd. From bottom \ From right of arris : CL[t7]i>ENaECUL. 
upwards. I From left of arris ; sii[t'Ji.EKoi:acui. 

The last seems the likeliest result. It rends upwards, and from 
the same side as the opposite line of digits, where wo hare thrhoIpoT 
Jfof to guide us ; also in the same courxe as imkl: It looks Irish, ul 
possibly might, rejecting the s, be made to yield s signification ; bat in 
the presence of those better qualified to judge. I hesitate to tread fortbtT' 
on ground so slippery. It will be seen that the several vowels, and UiS' 
NO are conatunt This arises from the Towel-notchcs undergoing nil 
atteraUoD by change of the reader's position in reference to the itten- 
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andfrom the three Btrm-crawiiig digits = ho snumling alike' either 
In this new. the a might be the terminal of n preceding name 
i»; sad, bearing the andiogy of ercias in mind, one cannot but 
« iristfiil glance on *eec in that form. 
Howerer this may be, I muy obserre that this is the Hrat time in 
experience that I have seen the no of tlio MS. keys in a lapidary 
mptioD ; and lliat 1 now desirf to withdraw the mark of interro- 
in over that (.■ombinatioa of digits in tha lapidary alphabet which 
ire iNiblished. 

1 liATe but to ad<l, for the guidance of on j nnc who may essay the 
k«fextnctinganotlier, ondposHibly u truer, menning from these 
iti^ that the space occupied by the vowel c ia wide enough to have 
B OtiginaUy tilled with four or five additional notches, and that 
I tcnmnnl chameter at the top is faint, and may have been a 
plicate of the penultimate. 

I own my first irapresBlon was, that the excel of the second reading 

't the key to the rest of the text, and that it was either ecctesiaotical 

tXv«), or national, and referred to the country of some Egilbert 

' ed under those strange combinations which follow the scicond 

The considerations which have led me to dwell in preference 

the interpretation looking to the house of Awley, and the period of 

Koond generation &om him, which would bring us to the begin.- 

( of the sixth century, rest miunly on the name of Cairbre, which 

ot a likely name to have been bestowed by an Anglo- 

on his son, even in those ages when Mayo was so frequented by 

ts of that nation as to earn the designation of " Uayo of the 

While tJiis pillar bears the longest Ogham legend yet dis- 
'b it«?lf second in bulk only to that great monument 
Ballycrovane, in West Cork, lately described to the Academy 
Ur. Bra^. (See artU, page 106.) It carries the examples of 
lam writing an additional step northward, and is remarkable aa 
ing part of its inscription, like that on the " Coirthe" of Fothad 
i^thecli, on the end which was in the ground. It is worthy of note 
It, in the story of Mongan, the locality of Fothadh's pillar was in 
Ktrim. Ur. Wakeman has found an Ogfaam in Fermanagh, and I 
m heard of others in Longford and Sligo : so that probably wo may 
I*t bare contribntions to this enrions chapter in palteography from 
Any ronnty of Ireland, as well as from the Shetland and Orkney 
'(, from Scotland, Wales, and Devon. 

I cannot but recall the plcafmre I have experienced in travelling 
mi^ the region between Eallina and the site of the Ogham- 
*K]ued rtone of Breostagh. Leaving Itallina, one pai^ses, on the 
ttyride tn the right, the Well of Patrict, in which he baptized 
■wliMd, son of Dathi, cousin of Cairbre. of whom I have been treat- 
*(■. and, turning a couple of hundred yards to the left, passes 
"^ the ruined walls of Rilmorc-Moy to the rock of Liag, and sees 
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on its western face, as indicated in the Tripartite, the Tcry c 
Bcribed in tie circle, which the Irish text states was " made" 1 
Patrick. Proceeding towards Killala, we see to tie left Mullagh&n] 
the forradk, or aascmbly-place of Awley, where Patrick baptized ti 
prince, his ttons, and multitudes of his people. Then cornea on theiu 
Cross Patrick, the scene of his contest with the Hy-Fiachnm Dnd 
with its Ail na »' dhruaidk, whore the lives relate the fall of hiaH 
gDniBts. Then eomes Kiliala; and passing; onwards towards FM 
Trcsi, we see on the right of the road, opposite the demesne of Oil 
rea, the remains of Eilgobbin, with what the people allege mf ' 
lime-kiln of the Goban Saer, by whom tlie round lower of J 
was built. But they any that, although the master-n 
tbe topstone for the tower, it was never set up, but r 
day beaide the lime-kiln, where certainly there is a stone of a ti 
cated conical shape, having a circular cavity on the top, as if f«l 
reception of some fimal, though possibly it may be the nide fait 
the primitive church, from which the place takes its name. 

In all these peregrinations one moTea in what our oldest boi 
allege to be the footsteps of Patrick, and everywhere meets the ■ 
pious and gentle -mannered people aa those whom he may be si 
to have gone amongst more than fourteen hundred years ago. n 
excursions give occasion to various kinds of leaming, not the h 
Taluablc of which is the knowletlge and love of the people. 1 
preservation of monuments likely to attract men of literary I 
general culture to distant parts of the country, is an obje(i 
valuable in a social aa in a scholastic sense. Two of the monuoM 
referred to in tHa Paper are eminently attractive, and equallji* 
perilled. The sculpture reputed to he from the hand of PatricK, ■! 
Ling, and of which I exhibit a cast, will soon be overlaid by inW* 
ment», which already partly cover the top of the rock that Martfti 
The Ogham-inscribed atone of Breostagh, if exposed on the flat ft' 
another winter, may he split hy the wedge of the frost, if it eBcapefl* 
crowbar of the churl. I appeal to the ecclesiastics, who can coaliw 
the burials at Liag, to prohibit further intennents against the face rf 
the rock which bears tlie reputed sign-manual of the Irish AportlBj 
and 1 appeal to the Eoyal Irish A cademy to re-erect, and take rt»^ 
for the future preservation of the magnificent Ogham monument «** 
lying prostrate on the lands of Brcaatagh. 



'Note.— Step* have been taken by ths Atademy ti 
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!CIII. — Ox AN OoHiM-iiracBiBED Stone (No. 1.) at MojfiTiooiRi, 
I. COBK. By Samuel FEaousON, LL. D., Q,C., Viee-Preaidont. 

[Bead November 9, 1871.] 

B legend, which was the eobject of Paper XXV. of the current ro- 
eof the Academy's Froccediag8(S«e p. 172), has been thought to bo 
>Io ; and the same failure which attended the endeoTour to decy- 
t in the ordinary course of reading, from left to right, upward, 
•va predicted for any one attempting ita Bolution by any other 
id. In my opinion, the t^xt does not warrant that apprehension. 
e contrary, it appears to me to be one of (ho " inTerted" class 
rada, like that at Camp, and to be rend in the aame manner. In 
xiing this opinion, I havo not been in any degree influenced by 
at bus been written on the subject. I was not present at the read- 
E of thr Paper referred to ; and knew nothing of the views expressed 
t it until I read it for the first time in the recent issue of the Aca- 
Jemy, Proceedings. Bat, observing the diagram which had been used 
*•* illustrating the Paper, and which remained for a few days after the 
•^^e^^ting of Uth April. 1&73, chalked on the demonstration -board, 1 
f**^«^:c-ivc«l that the failure to educe anything articulate from the cha- 
*^*t«r5 arose from their being read with values the oppositcs of those 
^*^ipb, T conceive, were intended. In fact, the inscription, ought, as it 
****^rreil to me, to have been read from the other aide of the stem line, 
from right to left, in like manner as that at Camp, in which 
e of trail slito ration it yielded the sequence of characters ; — 



mWr 



t funiliar formula »o40i — familiar at least in sound, although 

f varied in the spelling — served both to fix the course of the 

k and to separate the other conntituoats of the t«xt. Fhqkes 

ig it, appeared to me. without doubt, to be the genitive of 

,■ and oLrNLEooFT, which follows and completes the legend, 

I %4)ok with some confidence to be a name in religion. 

Condidcring, however, that what 1 had before me was derived 
4-drawn sketch, 1 thought it more prudent to reserve thi» 
1 till I should have an opjiortmiity of verifying it by 
1 with the original. Having now had that opportunity, I 
i that the text is correct a« conventionally presented in 
IV8 of the Proceedings. I am also satisfied that, in it. we possera 
^ rntin) epigraph, certain in all ils characters, and perfectly reliable 
■■ "lexomploofthe orthography of the Oghamic school of writing. 
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Feokeq will, I dure tay, appear a strangle disgnise ondcr wlucb to 
recojpiiae the Fiaehraeh of our later manuscripts. Bat Adanman iu» 
used it in mbetaotiallj- the same form. In I. ii., c. 17. of the Vita S. 
Columiae(Reec«», p. 45)he relates an incident,"!^ ColcioAido Draignifh 
filio, a nepatihu* Feccbeo orlo," and the learned editor identities Uiif 
ilescendunt of Fecareg with Colga, son of Aod, son of Aed, sun of 
La^dh, son of Dathi, sonof FiaehraFoltsnathoe, a jim ai FiACBStiS. 
adding that the pedigree illastrates [he admirable agrecnieitt of the 
biographer vrith the Iri^h genealogies. The name ocean again at 
iiL 2U, in the same connexion (p. 225) "alia ilidein noeU, yuidaat dt/r*- 
Iribiu, Colgiu* nomine, ^Hui, £c., de ntpotibtu Fbcrkeei. euja* in fritno 
/feimtu metilionem," &.C, ; and, in Codex B (prcf X}ur.)the correspond- 
ing text presents the name in the rtill closer approximation to tVic 
PE4BEQ of the Ogham, in the form fecihiech (p. 235, n. 4), where t^i' 
aspirations only diEtinguiKh the one from the other. 

Indeed, it might be allowable to inquire whether tho o's of t^° 
text may not be, in fact, aspirated c's : but, though the number ^' 
digits would salt that theory, their collocation ia unfavourable to ^^^^' 
and the groups must. I apprehend, be tuken as a's. In referen^^*'' 
however, to the possibility of the Eeeming q being c aspirated, I m -' j^ 
observe that my experience as to the ocenrrence of an Ogbamic b 
now more extended than when I last wrote on that subject {mii*, ^ 

J 92). I have recently met a distinct example of B, in an Ogham te:;::^^^^ i 
discovered by Mr. Ithys, in Cacrmarthenshire, the detail of which 
hope soon to lay before the Academy. _„ 

It will be remembered that thefomisof f larArii used byAdsmni^^j^ 
are in the genitive. We may reasonably infer that the Ito40i amot-;^^, 
ated with the FEaEEH of the teit is in the same case. But wl " ^*' 
aoQoi here is the maqi of ordinary occurrence, and to be read 
of," or whether it be a form of mneoi, a distinct word, the meani 
which can only as yet. be guessed at, is a qnestion which I do 
here pretend to solve. If the former, the purport of the legend wo 
be : [The stoss of] Fiacbba, sor op Glcielegoet. If the latt«r, 
would bear some such meaning as this : FiACHtu'e Gluslbmki ['^'— --. 
HEKX.j Fioubra being distinguished by whatever deaignatioQ is impli^^"^ 
by Jft«..-. 

1 have nothing material to add to what I have stated, both as """ 
this form of description and as to the possible meaning of Muni, ^^^ 
my letter to Mr. Prim, published in the Joumul of the Royal HS- *" 
torical and Archseological Society of Ireland beyond this, that n^J^ 
examples continue to present themselves of Alitcoi being us^ ~^^ 
contexts which appetir to distinguish it firom any form of Mar, • ■*' 
son ;" that the idea of all those so designated having been Bwii» ^~ 
herds becomes doily more difficult to be maintained; and that iX^*^ 
probability of its indicating the »faltu of the penon, in some reUgio ^"'* 
or conobitical connexion, is somewhat fortified by ita association wi' 
what teems to be a name in religion — GhvsLsooBt — in the 
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OtrKLEoaKT is formed, as are several other Irish proper names, on 
(»(«B, " B knee," u9aociut«d with eome adjectival or participial elc- 
fc ment : sueh, for example, as Glunfln, Qlunsalach, Gluoiaran, Glun- 
^H Incrach, Gluntrodna. The iegget associated with it, in this case, 
^H JPpMirs to be a participial form of leiffim, " I cast," " I let go," which 
^H i» the word in ccimmon use to express the act of kneeling ; as leigiadh 
1^1 ifein ar a glitinib, " he casts himself on his knees." In this sense it 
^ »ould be represented by the Latin gentutratut, or perhaps more accu- 
rately geHHMtemtn*. The word itself shows no sign of inflexion, and, 
DDless it be indeclinable, which I would conceive to be unlikely, 
•trengthens the idea that this is the subject name, and Fiaehra tlie 
pntronymic. If otherwise, Glitvleos:^ would be the adnemtn of Fi- 
ACBifti, and HOaoi his description ; or— which appears to exhaust the 
category of possible meanings — Olublkoget would be the adnomen of 
'lACHu, and uoqoi the object of his genuflexions. 

In whatever grammatical dependence the constituents of the le- 
R^nd are to be taken, one consideration of much moment, in reference to 
"* probable age, will have occurred to the minds o!' any Irish scholar 
^ho may hear mo. If fb<ire<i carries us back to the days of Adamnan, 
*t«t shall we say to the o's of Glcsi,eqoet, as contrasted with the c of 
*•"«« — the form in which the verb shows itself in the " Gray's" Book, 
^d in the Book of Leinster ? It is, I apprehend {if I except the case of 
P«^ann " Declan, to which I lately referred), the first occasion of an Og- 
''Wn text furnishing a means of comparison between lapidary and manu- 
•Cript forms which might offer a feasible ground for predicating the age of 
^e former. But it will be noticed that the o is duplicated is the Ogham, 
"wJ that supposing this and the Latin tfgo to be parent and ofl'-ahoot, 
or even that they are branches of the same stem, it may be asked, 
"Otii not o carry us farther hack towords the root than the c of the 
?i«liicval manuscripts ? On these points I offer no opinion of my own, 
"Ut venture to express my belief that, when the establLshment ol philo- 
'"Kical laws shall have been completely effected, the material this text 
MBtiibutes may possibly invite to their profitable application. 
■ 8uch is this Monataggart legend, and such the consideratieoa 
L J' which it gives rise in the mind even of an uncritical reader. 
■■"1st it has been read, I apprehend no one who sees it with ihe Ogham 
puplubct beeido it will for a moment doubt; and I will add the ex- 
'caiign of my hope that the fact of its having been read will serve as 
"> encouragement to Ogham decipherers not to despair when the more 
™*iDui methods of transliteration are found ineffectual ; but rather 
^accept the cmbarrossmLnt as an assurance that the true meaning is 
I *"t<«rived at by a different application of the key. 



-r. Ferguson read a letter from the Right Rev. Dr. GraTos, 
«<4«J of Limerick, which follows next, as Paper No. XXXIV. Se» 
'^ 8(1. XXXV , and papcrn read Decomber, 1H74. 
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Dr. Ferguson also read extreote from a letter addressed to him Wj 
Ur- Rh]^ of Rhyl, vho expiceeed his coadurence Tith Dr. Fergswrt 
as to the reading. He writes : — 

" Perliape f on shoold read eA for ; thTonghout. I wiih I could compOT wili 
it all tbe other iiucnpdoiu reading in thii msnner; T can, hDwerer, on!]' lai 
Ihst of GUn Fsii : ComuiieaU moqi Conuri. I should be inclined to luppon KBi . 
of these to be early, »nd I un confirmed in tliii by the absence of the gnnitin N^ 
iags ueual in the earliest type of Oghamic inscriptions. As to the MonataggutMiiS : 
I Bhunld be inclined to ascribe it to the Tth or 8th centuiy : the oldett tnitiit j 
fi.e.e) fur tlic modern ia of Fiaekratk. \ 

"On the vbote, I vould regaid the Oghamic method of reading, eomBUnl (ft B*' . 

' --»■"•-'- -■- - u-liest; tbs other methods SI laloT, prubabl~ ' ' — ^ 

a the venitiTe, and to mean the pmupat • 



Roman characters in Wales, f am not aure but that Gluulegget abould be R* 
GlunlcDget, with g^ ^ ng, and bo compared with Oailcy, and the Welab iM 
and Ctrbttlritgi. if I vere you, I vould be very sparing in referencea to \i 
lego, &c. It is altogether a difficult daaa of Tarda ; the representattTes of M> 
Japhetic roots having eaaumed fonoi which are oftfln difficull to dittingniiL" 



Nora. The inscribed stone abore inferred to, togetlier with two othen fro«tti 
tame crypt, subsequently discovered by the Rev. Dr. Quarry, la now deponti'* 
the Lapidaiy Muaeum of the Academy. (Seepait, papen read, Decembec, 1B7^ 



Dr. FerguBou begs attention to the following Ebbata in bi>papn* 
in this volume of the Proceedings : — 

(1) At lino H, of page 178 (ante) for oi/(o)«o» read q/i(fl}«M. 
(■2) lini' 6 of pagr 201. fnr Millophnocrosfi, rend JJuHaghiiacrow. 
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— RBittRKs ow THE Ogham Insckiptioii (No. 1.)*tMo»i- 
TiGOAUT. Extracted from a Letter addreeaed to S. Febodsoit, 
LL. D., Vice-Prosident, by the Kiqiit Rev, Dr. Gbavks, Loed 
BiaaoF OF LncBKicE, &c. 

[Read NoyetQber 9, 1874.] 

* jou had not commented upon the Ogham- inBcribed monument fonnd 

- Vonataggart. I should hars been tempted to do bo, fur many rea- 
>n*. In the first pluce, the inMriptioii being complete and perfectly 

^»8erved, no room is left to the deuipherer for funeiful conjectureB. 
He muat take the charaoterB aa he finda them ; he muat explain the in- 
*^ptioa SB it stands; or give up the attempt t€ explain it. Moreover, 
} ^'enture to assert that this particular monument will be found to 
radicate, in a very remarkable manner, the nature and purpose of 
'^Sham inscriptions in general. 

I had no sooner looked at the woodcut (Proceedings R,I.A., Ser. 2, 

"1- r., p, 172), than I perceived, as you did, that tiie Ogham legend 

*"> to he read upwards, and from right to left. Taking it in this way, 

"^ U led inevitably to divide it as you have done; and thus we obtain 

we reading :— 

FK4BF.(t MOlJOl OLITKLEOBET. 

~*Ppening to he (luite fresh from the study of Reeves's edition of 
*'l«innan'8 Life of S. Columba, I at once identified the first name, 
•^krq, 88 the genitive of Fiachra ; and 1 was confirmed in this con- 
^'*»ii>u by the variety of spellings which appear in the manuscripts of 
**J«ranan. 

j^ In what you say with respect to this proper name, I entirely agree. 
-^**t I speak with less reserve than you do, as to the power of the 
*^~*Xi&bol in the Ogham alphabet. It stands commonly, oa we are told 
^ the Uraicept, for cu. But it is also occasionally need to stand for 
^- We find the Ogham e followed by the Ogham A on the Clon- 
^^**<:tioise Ogham, in the word boeht : in one of the Oghnms in the 

- GbU Priscian, in the word minehaie: on the leaden inkbottlo in the 
. * *i*eum of the Academy, in the name mtxeh : and on the fiallysptllane 
. j'^KkiIi. in the names Cnatmitoeh and CfalUtth. But again, we have 

**e Q-symbol standing for eh in the name Cillinochalmag, on the leaden 

J^^bottie, and also on the Ballyquin monument bearing the inscription 

. .'•^fttfr j/fffo Firiqor\b\ For my own part, I suspect there was little 

^ffieronoe in old Irish "between the sounds of y and ch. Remember 

^*l Eek « EqttHs, and that tfch = the leq in lequor. 

. I do not share the doubts which you express as to the interpreta- 

**»» of the word moqoi, I fee! quite certain that it = tmqi. In support 

Uua riew, I must remind you that the MiiS. of Adamuan constantly 

*?^»bil the form moeu: and the Ballyijuin stone, to which I have 




no place liere : and I entirely withhold my assent from yi 
that the genitive of the proper name occurring in the beginntDg o(lhl 
ond other Ogham inscriptions might be regarded as grammaticallj' da 
pending upon a nominative case following it. 

As fur fiLCNLKOOET, youT first analysis of the epithet is cUirii 
right. It means "akneeler;" and here again I venture to ipeu 
with more confidence than you do; not believing that the Latin bf 
wili give us any help in the interpretation of the word. On the otlu 
hand, we find the double g in the words nicauing to lie or lay iu mu^ 
of the Teutonic languages. 

In ancient times there were four clnsses of penitents who tkb 
subjected, under the discipline of the Church, to different degrew » 
penance, as an atonement for great and notorious crimes. They ww 
named, respectively, (1) Weepers; (2) Hearers; {3} Kncelen; ui< 
(4) Bystanders. The (1) Weepers (f/e«?M, wpo«WocT€t) usei) WU 
in the church porch, weeping and begging the prayers of all win 
entered. The (2) Hearers {Auditntu, atpowirTfii) were allowed totUH 
iu the narthex at the reading of the Scriptures and sermons; but ven 
forbidden attendance at common prayer or communioii. The {i. 
Kneelera {QeauflteUntM, 70 vvjcXi'voitf*) knelt in the nave, nesr thi 
ambon, and joiued in the prayers. The (4) Bj'standere ( CoNwiiwW^ 
avmataiituot') were admitted ,to stand amongst the faithful, though tbe^ 
were not allowed to partake of the Eucharist. A udientet and Grmp*" 
tfntea were also the names of classes of cat«chumeua who were giing 
through a course of instruction preparatory to their baptism. 

It appeals, then, that Ihe epithet Glunlegget points either to a P*''j 
son who had not yet been baptised ; or, what seems more probable, \m 
one who, for some great crime, had been subjected to the severiliW ffl 
Church discipline. Canonical penance was in gcnenil imposed only W 
cases where persons had been found guilty of idolatry, homicide, *^. 
ndultery. \ 

I need not direct your attention to the fact that the baoUw*™; 
mode of writing used in this inscription is esseutiully cryptic- .js 
chows an intention to perplex decipherers by placing an addiiioncl ^?i 
ficulty in their way ; and we have had occasion lo observe that tw. 
end has actually been attained. ' 

Neither is it necessary for me to notice the conclusion to be drt** 
as to the date of this inscription, if my explanation of the meoiUflK ^ 
the epithet of Qlunltgget be correct 



» 
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XSXV. — FcBTHEa REUinKS os the IfosiTAOsAKT Ooham Ibscrip- 
iioK, No. 1. By RicHABD Rolt BRAsn, M.E.I.A. 

[Read Sovember 9, 1874.] 

®R- SiKiTEL FERQcsoif having, with his usual consideration and 
©Otti-tesy, forwarded me a copy of his intended observations on the 
Monataggart Ogam inscription (p. 207) — an account of the discovery 
"^ ■v^hich I had the honour of laying before the Academy last year 
(^e« p. 172) — I have availed myself of the opportunity afforded by 
***•• kindness to make a few remarks thereon. 

I give that gentleman every credit fur his detection of the true 
J^^^Hg of the inscription, which I had moat certainly missed, not 
^viog^ lite him, looked at both sides of it, as 1 believe this is only 
^®_ second instance on record of an undoubtedly ancient Ogam in- 
J^rtption reading from right to left. This fact will, I am sure, not 
{^ f orgotten in the future investigation of apparently unreadable 
"-fi«tjd3. Dr. Ferguson's proposed reading I believe to be the true 

FEttBEU UOQOI OLl'N'LEnGET, 

^*'*t is — " (the stone of) Fiuchra son of OlunleggeL" 

Pbobeq is evidently the genitive case of Fiachra : genitives in ae 
^**1 «rtF being frequent in archaic names. 

_ Uottoi, I believe to be a form of Magi, as this genitive has been 
L^^Qfl in various forms in Ogam legends as Maqqi, Moeui. Uage. 
r'^^cvd, from its position in the legend, there can bo no question as to 
*■*• being the usual key-word. 

. l>r. Ferguson hazards a conjecture that this form may be analogous 
^? tJio word ifucoi, found so frequently in these iustrintions ; but I 
'*cm]d think not. Firstly, because it would not give u fair and distinct 
*^***4ing. or indeed any reading bat a speculative one. Dr. Ferguson 
^•^tkoiies " Fiachra's Glunleggct (lies hero) ;" the word Jfueoi being 
"" " retood to be a designation of QlunUgget (who thus becomes the 
I commemorated), and not the patronymic, as in the former 
g. This formula appears to me overstrained and contrary to the 
^^aoet universal structure of these legends. In the second place, out 
?J^ foortecn instances of the use of this term in Ogam inscriptions, 
J^^ form is Mttcoi, with the exception of one, where it appears as 
JV^fcM, In the third place, I am not aware of its occurrence in any 
^ R*«n legend unless preceded by the genicire Mayi. This curious 
**■**»»«■ or title, as the case may be, occurs both as a proper name and 
J_ a litle on one of the Drumloghan End, where we have, " Deijo 
^^'9' Mucei." On a stone from Laharan, '• Maqi Mueoi Cuerai." On 
I '*•» from the county of Cork, " Dg»nu Maqi Mufoi Curitti." In tho 
_ ^t^t<!r instance it is evidently a title of Curitt, and one 1 believe of 
■■^'^*'»our or distinction. 
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Dr. FergoscHi's remarks on the name GLtnusoB are rerylwned 
and ingenious, bnt I cannot look npon it in any other light than that 
of a compoand proper name. He has giren sereral illastnUionB, aa 
GUnfin, GluiuaUeA, Gtuiitra^ktia. tc, showing that the prefix 
" eiu»" signifies "the knee." Snch names as GlumJCn, G/mmJmM, 
Gtuniam, eimplr mean " Tniite-knee," *' Black-knee," and "Iron- 
knee." G-unlegftf is a name of s Mnnilai- formation. Usy not the 
Mtronymic here be a form of Lmg»d, with the prefix G/nn .' the T and 
D being used commutablT, as also the rowels ? 

Dr. Fergnson remarks on the double G. This dnpEcation of oon- 
Bonanta is rery Ireqnent in oar Ogam inscriptions. On a stone from 
Kilgobinet, we find " Gonnggu." 

Upon the whole, I am of opinion that Dr. Fergnson'a fint inter- 
pretation of the inscription is the true one, and that he may aifiilj 
rest on iL 
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\ 23XVI. On Ancient Historic Tales in thk Irish Lan- 
siAGE. By Brian O'Loonbt, Esq., M.E.I. A., F.R.H.S., 
"of«s8or of Irish, C. U. I. 

[Read Novembsr 11, 1S7!]. 

"in tales and romoncea, whether embodying real historical 
B^ts or merely creations of the imagination, are preoiooB 
■"jnes Jot the poet ami the historian. Every literature, ancient or 
"•^^iTa, worthy of the name, affords examples of the use which 
P*l* liave made of such materials. To the historian, though 
f"*!*? .directly suggestive, they are not less valuable. They af- 
lom ojini Ti\-id pictures of the manners and customs of every 
fiftSB o J liie people, and give him an insight into their habits of 
thoufflat. In a word, they enable him to give a background to 
iiis pictures and to present his historical personages as they 
tmHy lived. 

^o other country in ilurope possesses, I believe, such a 

*e«tli of romance as Ireland, — possessing too the great advan- 

ta^ <if being, with few exceptions, as yet unused by the poet or 

■painief. Professor O'Cuny, who has done so much for Irish 

^Ifimturo, attached great importance to our ancient tales, and 

**"* largely from the immense store of them contained in Irish 

^"nilBcripta materials for his lectures. He has published from 

~P^ Book of Lcinster the rules which regulated the number and 

^?*niot6r of the various tales which the Ollai/ih File and Setiii- 

f^^*'^ were required by ancient laws and usage to know and 

2~^lte (or kings and people at Oenae/m, feasts, and other public 

j^r**inbUe8. He has also published, from the same MS., a valu- 

^j *e list of 187 such stories and identified a considerable number 

y them. There is a similar 

^*WisMS. H. 3. 17., IN TiiELiiiRAUY Of Thin. Coll. Dihlin. 
j» This was described by Dr. O'Donovan, in bis Catalogue of 
^*^ College Manuscripts, as follows: — 

, " Col. 797. A eunous list of stories in ancient Irish litera- 
_^*v, which the poets were accustomed to recite in the presence 
,'* kings and chieftains. They had seven times fifty stories, that 
I * five times fifty principal or chief stories, and twice fifty stories 
M. ^K-*" ""^^•'^ class. The following are the chief stories, viz. : — 
■ "•rtmctions, Cattle-Spoils, Courtships, Battles, Caves, Naviga- 
^^**oiu, Voyages, Tragedies, Feasts, Sieges, Adventures, Elope- 
^B 'Rotts, and Plunders, I shall here transcribe the names of ""' 
^^^ ML n., VOL. 1-, roL. UT- and iyria- 



'^i 
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chi'if lAtmisR, that it may be ascertained hy a comparison of thao 
with tlio index of this Catalogue how manj of them are ttSi 
prwervcd in thia library. This list is exceedingly Talnsble M 
Klfjwing what stories ore ancient, and what mo^m." 

I liavo transcribed this list, which forms an indepstdaf 
jtioco in the MS., and here append it with a Translation, addnig 
notoH wttli a view to identify the several tales as far as poesihb^ 
and to indicate the Manuscripts in which they are to be foasl 

[In thrso notcB, iho abbreviationB "Lib. T.C.D.," sod "I& 
U. 1. A,," tdor roBpectiveljr to the Library of Trinity College, Dohli^ 
uiil to tliut of tho Itoyal Irish Academy.] ' 

t)o ntimcisuTj pilerj i fcetiib ocuf & congnib itiop) pf I 
■C1I& n6.ii*noii' CO ]us&ib ocu]- ptiictiib .i. uii. t. fjet .i.«.U m I 
p]»iiii]'5otib ocu|" tifi. .1. vo ^oj^el&ib ocuj- tii h-&inmioe6H w | 
|iH"5i)ftl. i^o &CC t)& ceichpib gp&ij&ib .i. Oll&m ocu]" Anpurii 1 
ociii' CLi ocu]* Caha ocu]' if i*w yo tia. ppiin]-5el,& .i. cojU j 
dciii' c*nA OCU]" coim&ncft. c*.ch& ocuf u&c* ocuf imn*i»* . 
<>c>ii' oirro ocHi" fo*]-* ocuj- iropbifa. ocup e*chcp&B4 o«r 

4.^AI\l <H-ll|' Aipjiie. 

" 01 Uio qualifications of poets in stories and synchroiuiDii 
Kitlow lit>n>, to bo related to kmgs and ohie&, /. e., seven tiiMi 
llfly >Uti-i«) — uluiiely, flvo times fifty prime stories, and lwl« 
llfty »(wonilarv ittorie* ; mvl tlieso seooudfiry stories are assigned 
\i\\i t.> iwu ifi-.uUvi oiilv : ihc Olkmh and Anruth. and Cli mid 
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I the west of Erin), Fionnghuala (daughter of Lit), siiid to her brother?, 
"\i i« time for us now to return to Sid Fionnaehad. where Lir is with 
I Ws housohold, and with all our people (family)." "We agree to 
^^ that," Bnid thcv, *■ and they at oneo went forth till they came to Sid 
^^ fiMiufkad, xaA they found tbo place deaerted before them, and nothing 
^H itoatned bnt unroofed green Jta(h», and forests of nettles, and the 
^B phcc was without a house, without a fire, and without a residenuc ; 
P *nil the four (children of Lir) drew clone together, imd they raised 
r tbn<c shouta of lamentation aloud, and/iioflny/tw/omaik-aluy,"lament- 
' ing the (all of her father's house. 

Ciiimtie cigi buipeo, — " FosbosbIou of the House of 
^maeh," 

Smuc5&l C151 "Oiimac. — " 'Smiitgall' of the Houae of Dit- 

^^L t)eoc1i»i]ie C151 Cifitii. — "Contention of the House of 
^E^ T7oS*il C151 Tlecc&iti. — " Destruction of the House of Neeh- 

This ia an cpisodu of the Tdiu B6 CitalJnge, and is well preserred 
1'^ idahhar na h-Uidfiri, and in the Qook of Leinstcr. In the lattur 
i'olio I53j b. a.), there ia a poem of twentv-threc quatmins on the 
*-'M»ir »ubject. Some curious detaila of this place are alM preaerved in 
"'* t>ind*»nehat of Lun Mae Nechtain. 

Co5*it Djuiione "Oi T)eAH5*. — "Deetnictiou of Bruiden 
i>a Derga." 

This IS preserved in LrahHar no h- Uidhri, and in the Yellow Book of 
^**ain, Clo«s H. 2, 16, lab. T. C. D. It rektea the destruction, by 
JlHlinh imd Irish outlaws, of La Larg't mansion, near Tallaght. Co. 
"iiblin, andUieslaughturofConaireMor, monarch of Erin, *. m., 61 GO. 

Co5ait b]>uiT)ne "Oaite. — " Destruction of Bruiden Daile." 

Cogiit b)iun)ne b]to.ii&in tn*ic bjmnti. — "Destruction of 
y»o Bruiden of Branan, son of Brun." 

Cocoiit bpuiT)ne T3* Cboc*. — " Destruction of Bruiden Da 
Choea.^ 

This is prcserred in the manuscript eliiased H. .1, 18, Lib. T.C. D. 
't nUtw thf- tlestruetion of the mansion of the two Coga*. wbieh was 
^t«at(d neor Sliahh MaUand, Co. Weatmeatb. where Corwae Cond- 
"••ff. Kin of Conor Mae JVfgta, King of Ulster, was killed by the 

r''^'~ttnarj forces of A 'till and Medb, King and Queen^ of fonnuught, 
nti.B. 33. 



Cftn& cjiA miii'o .1. — " Taixs (cow-sroii.s) here 

NOW, I. E." 



-in bo CuiiLgne. — " Cow-spoil of Cunilnge." 
. Ilju ia well preserved in the Libnir>- of T. CD.: in the Book of 
''"«Ur, and in the Yellow Book of Lccan, Uau H. 2, Ifi. Tho 
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oldeat copy I kno^ of the tale is that preserved in £«aiWn<i A- CTifJ 
which JB, however, imperfect st the end. 

U&in ceo|l^ ii-e]ic ii-e&ch&c, — " Plunder of the three coi 
of Eochad." 

Thia tale, which gives an account of a raid made into C»ann Hii 
now Cautire in Scotlnnd, by Cuc1»t!m'nd and his Ultonian comrades, i 
prcservod in the British Uuseum in the manusL'ript classed EgortoQ, 88i 
C&1T1 bo llui]", — " Cow-apoU of Eos." 
Cr&in bo UegaiTi&in. — "Cow-spoil of Regftmnn." 
This ie a pre-tale of the Tain B6 Cunilngf, and one of the oldeit v 
its class, being referred to in all the older copies of the TAin. BtjamM 
was an affluent chieftain of that part of ancient Corcomroc now culled 
Burrcn, in the County of Clare. Hia Bfven daughters, with all hii 
herds and chattels, were carried away hy the seven Manti — eom of 
Ailcll, and Modb, King and Queen of Connaught, when they ven 
preparing for tho expedition of the Tain B6 Cuailnge. This tele ii 
curiously summarized in the Book of Lecan, in the Lindienrha* dJ-ti 
Cliath Meadraidke, which is said to have its name from a circumitanH 
recorded in thia tale. The Cowspoil of Regaman, and another teli 
under the same title, relating to the interview between Cacholaind 
and the J/br Eigu, are well preserved in the Yellow Book of Lecui 
ClaBs H. 2, 16 Lib., T.C.D. 

Cmii bo FLiu*!]-. — " Cow-spoil of Flidas." 
Thia is another of the prc-talcs of the Tain B6 Cuailttgt, and iW 
antiquity ia shown by its being mentioned in all the older verwoni d 
the Tain. It is preserved in the Book of Lcinsttr, and in the Yello* 
Book of Leean, Lib. T.C.D., and a still older copy, a little imperfwt 
at its commcncenient, will bo found in Ltabhar na h-Uidhri, ^^ 
R. I. A. Flidai was the beautiful wife of AiMl Find, or tho fair, « 
affluent Bntgh and warrior chief of West Connaught, who was aliks 
renowned for her personal beauty and her wealth in cattle. Shu ''^ 
carried away with all her cows and chattels, and her husband kiDedlir 
Fergm MaeRogk and his Ultonian exiles, aided by Aihli and if™' 
King and Queen of Connaught, when they were preparing for ^^ 
expedition of the 7Sii« B6 Cuailnge. 

C&iu bo l-)i*icb. — " Cow-Bpoil of Fraeoh." 
This is also a pre-talo of the Tain B6 Cuailngt, and one of '''* 
oldest of its class. It is well preserved in tho Book of Leinetcr, *>" 
in the YeUow Book of Lecan (Lib. T.C.D.), but the two vewi" 
differ somewhat in details. This curious tale is as much n Toeinttf^ ?* 
a Tdin, and in reality it is both. It is chiefly devoted to tho court»Mp 
of Findohar, daughter of AiMl and MfdB, King and Queen ofCo"" 
naught, by Fraech, son of Fidad, a Domnonian warrior of If*"' 
Domnan in the west o( Connaught. When Fratch had returned tw* 
Cniathan, his mother informed him that his wife, children, and cO'''' 
had been carried away by a bond of plunderers from tiic Alps, wl"* 
bad visited his place in his absence. Fraech went forth and complain^ 
to ConaJl Cearnnch, who espoused his cause, and with a small bajjd "* 
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followers they pursued the plundercre till they reached the mountaiii 
oi the Alps, where they succeeded in recapturing the spoils, through 
tin: agency of n womua £rom the Province of ITlster. who had heen 
tiriiviously carried otf by the same party, and kept by them in bondage 
ttttnuling to their herds on the Alpine mountains. 

Whilo FriKch was engaged in his love adventure at Critachtn, ho 
Hfcirwl an invitation from Trehland, daughter ol Frawh, son oi 
AtngtLi of the Srugh, who then lived with her foster-father, Cairhre 
^ia Frr at Tara, asking him to eome to meet lier, as she was deeply 
ennmoured of him, and anxioua to become his wife. FVaee/t proceeded 
, frcmi Cruarhan to meet Trelhnd before he returned Lome, and while 
—-ffaua engaged in this double love adventure, the plunderers hail ample 
~\x*: to drive away his cows, and carry off his plunder. 

This latter tale is not mentioned in the preceding list of Historic 
lies, or in the list in the Book of Leinster, but it is preservod in the 
.. K>][ofFennoy [Lib. K.I. A.], under the title of ToMmarc TS-flWunH*— 
J* Courtship of Treblainn ; " and I have no doubt it ia a genuine old 
We, hence I have included it in my translations as a sequel to TAin 
P<S Fratch. 

Cftin bo V'eicliin, — "Cow-spoil of Fithir." 
C*)ii bo Vatllm. — " Cow-spoU of Faillin." 
Cfttn bo 5»e. — " Cow-Bpoil of Gao." 
Cam bo ■Oajicfto*. — " Cow-apoU of Dortad," 
Tlii* Is a pre-tale of the Tiin S6 Cuaihge and appears to be one of 
th* oldest of its class. It is mentioned in the body of the Tdin itself. 
•ml a small fragment of it is preserved in Ltabhar na h-Uidhri. The 
•ubJMt is the plunder of the cows of Dartad, daughter of Eoehtidk 
fi'jf, king of CUach (in the present county of Limerick), by the forces 
"f AiUll and Mtdh, when they were preparing for the expedition of 
the Tiin M Cuailnge. The tale is well presen-ed in the Book of 
Uiutor, and in the Yellow Book of Leean (Lib. T.C.D.) 






Cochmapca. mnixi. — " Courtships {or wooixgs) hebb." 



roctini&]ic lleitne. — " Courtship of Neim." 
Cochm*)ic Gmi]ii, — " Courtship of Emer." 
Thi* ia the celebrated story of the Coiirtship of Emer, daughter of 
Aiyafl Manach of -Dun Forgaiil, near Lusk, Co. Dublin, by the Ultonian 
*lurapioii Cuchulaind. Two imperfect copies of this tale ore in the 
Addany'B Library ; onv in Leabharnah-UidAri, and another in thcMul- 
•wiy 5&. N, 23. 10. The whole tak- is well i>reserveJ in the British 
Xweiuninthe MS. claasedHarl., 5280, from which O'Curry made the 
"^7 now preseired in the Library of the Catholic University. 
Cochmftpc Ailline, — "Coiirt«hip of Aillin." 
This relates the Courtship of Allin, or AiUhe, daughter of Cormae 
^■Art, monarch of Erin, liy the famous champion /V'nifJfM CvmhaiJl. 
An kUtnct of this tale will bo found in MS. H. 3. 17. Lib. T.C.H. 
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rochniApc CriAiTie, — '■Conitship of EcUun." 

This tale nlaXcs the Cj=rt-''hip of EUin bv EothmHh Ainm, bmmi- 
ttirh of Irxland ,^. s. d074-o05-l). l<v irhom ihe was wooed and won. 
H«r »abseqnent abJncTii'-ii Irr iko fzuiy cliicftaui JT/rr of Brtg LnVt, 
and htr pursuit and captiire br the mciunJi Eochaidh, tana we prin- 
cipal fi-atiuvs of the pit-\x>. Copies of this tale uv to be found in 
Lrtihkar nit K.ri4kri. LiK B.I.A.. and in the Tellow Book of Lecan, 
and in tht- MS. olassed H. 3. 17.. lib. T.C.D. 

CochnAjic Ve*. — " Comlship of Fea." 

Uochtnijtc Veipbe. — " Courtship of FerK" 

A piyiA copy of lhi$ pii^:< — a litilo impcTfect at the eommetLC«inen^ 
— is presiTvtil in the &x>k of lAinstir. Thi* canons talc relates th^: 
Conit^p of Ftrh. daa^btt-r I'f Grry i-i Gle^mm Gtirg in Ulster, \tj vo.^ 
ot the JUdNf', son of AiUU and Mfih. King and Cluc(4i of Coiinang^^= 
It also contains Fi* Ci iict'.-btV. or tht: Vi^oa of Kinjc Conor of IT 
Lind its int.rpixtation by his Pniid CatktaiA. and TofmH Jhu'm t 
or De«tnii'ti>n ■:•{ Dun Gtirg. the n-sidt-ni'^ of Gtrg, which had b 
plnndert^l and domclishi'd by Eini: C«»fiici*r on tlus o 

UocliTniipo KiniTitie. — "Courtship of Finind," 

Uoclii^jijic Sneine Kin^je, — " Courtship orGzian the Pair.'" 

Foc'im.vjK- Speine "Ouirtse. — '* Cotutslup <rf Gzian tla 
Brown." 

rocbni*nc Sj.it>be ingene Seipcinx). — "Conitahip of SftdTTUb, 
daughter of Sescind." 

CochmAjic Vi^ipi ocu]- T)A)pine t)a insein Uuftch&iL 
" Courtship of Fithir and Dairine, the tiro daugliteni of T 
thai.'' 



This tale ivlatc« the Adrentares of the two danghten of 3 
TfttAtmv. or 7«<ifA«/ihelcgitiinate. monarchof Ireland, who waa iIk-^mb 
i.h. 106. His two daa|:htiTs were courted and betrared by Vm lai'i^ ^ 
Ard Clfand. King ot Ixinsttr, whence arose the war which caused tF^ ^ 
infliction of the BorttiinM Luigr-m. or Boromcan tribute on the people 
Leinstcr, about i.r, 90. Copies of this tale arepreserved in the J 
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ipuik to hei. As the evcuiiig approaclied, ehc stood up and proceeded 
[u tlo nil Ui« bosincss of tho bouse, as vonld wall become an indus- 
tfious housekeeper. She made a good hairgin, or ca,ke of bread, and 
placed it beiore him for his dinner, and dined with bim herself. Crund 
admired her good qualities and proposed to her to become his wife and rc- 
ouiia with him for good. She consented, and they lived happy together 
till the next great annual Omaeh Mmna, or public fair of the Ultouians. 
SJic went to this fair with her husband, and here the altercation took 
plrtt'c which caused the Ccasnaoiden, ' ' child-birth pains," and debility 
"t till tTlIoniEUiB. Thia and the rtory of the Cfomaoiden itself are two 
«f the Introductory Talcs of the jTdr'jtfid Cim(7«J(| mentioned in my list. 
Coclitn&pc Cicbne U&cb&ise ingene Ctiemcamo. — " Court- 
*t>ip of Kithne TJatliaoli, daughter of Cremtnanfl." 

Thid story wns devoted to tho Courtsliip of £iihne the iliniglitu' of 

1 W"*»iliw King of Leinster, who was wooed and won by Afiigwi, sou 

Jlaifrarch. King of Muaater. They were both killed in the battlu 

'■ aU OsHtiil, Co. Callow, in tbo year 489. No dotailetl account of tliis 

Bfcwrtahip IiU8 come down to ue, but there is a curious and interesting 

Uuat of the IVincess Eitkn» anil her espousal by Amgut, t>on of 

^^fXlfTaieh, in Leahhar na A- Uidhri, in the story of the cause of the ban- 

tunnit of the Deisi out of Tarn, which is, periinps, the best account 

' llua couple that hoe come down to as. 



C*clia. 



■o&n itiiip 



.1. — "Batti.I'IS now HKRE, 1 



Cftcli tlluigi CuniTj. — " Battle of Mu^h Tured." 
Tharo are two distinct pic-ces under this title, for some account of 
Wlu(Ji gcv ray list of translations, near tiie end of this paper. 
Cifb CiiLlren.— " Battle of Taillfen." 
1^ Thia battle was fought at Tmltm (now Teltown, in Steath), be- 
^p^'WB tlie Miletdan Brothers and tho Tuaika De Danann about a.m. 
I^SOO, and in it the latter were suIkIuwI. Tbo mere fact of the oceur- 
•'■■jJire of the battle is mentioned in the Book of Inrasionn. Some do- 
'*iUofthc iMittle arc giTcn in MS. H. -1. 23. I-ib. T.C.D., and in tho 
'*toryof AUrom Tigi da ilcdir, in the Hook of Femov. Lib. B. I. A. 
Cach ITliitgi niuctiom*. — " Battle of Magii Muoliroma." 
Thia Iwtth- was (might between Art, the monarch of Eiin, unit his 
'^''pk-w JKif Con, a Munsler Prince, in which the former was slain, 
*- ». 196. Several paper copies of the tiile are prcserred in the Li- 
I^!]^'^'^ "^ ^^*' Boyal Irish Academy, and Trinity College, Dublin, 
'•"crp is a good copy made bv Andrew Mac Ciirtin, about the year 
'J^ '0, in (he O'Curry manusenpts in the Catholic University, and ano- 
^w in my own possession. 

Ca,ch'Onnmm& "Daloch "osji "Oichaig cpuirbnec. — "Battle 
'^ Drom DaWh, in which the I'icta wore slmigliiered." 
Cftcli nivi.51 U*rti.— " Battle of Mngb Rath." 
Huft bottle was (ought between the muuaich Doumull antl Cot^al 
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Clam, A. r. 634, and in it the latter was defeated. This tale was paV 
lished by the Irish Archffiological Society in 1 842, and edited, iritii oa 
English tritnslation and notes, by the late Dr. O'Donovan. 

CAch Co]>iin-D. — " Battle of Corand." 

C&ch Cl*ini. — "Battle of Claire." 

CAch boitroe. — "Battle of tlie Boind." 

C&ch Cem|i*cli. — " Battle of Teamair," 

t1a.t:h& imopiio iiin|^ .i, — "Caves now iiebe, i.e." 

llach AmseTJ*. — " Cave of Ainged." 

Thie story u preserred in T. CD. in the Book of Leinstcr, aai 
in the Yellow Book of Lccan, under the title of Tain M (or Be) 
Aingrn. Though Tiin B6 (or Br) Aingeti is not mentioned in this list 
of Tales, or in that published by O'Curiy, it Is nevertheless referred to 
in all the old nopies of the Tain B6 Cuatlnge, and generally presnmed 
to be one of the oldest tales of its class. It is included in my tinna]>' 
tiona of the Tain Series of Historic Tales. It is one of those toytholo-' 
gical tales in which the personages and incidents of life ore mixod 
up with the supernatural agencies and attributes of the SiJ. 

It sets forth how Ailoll and Medi King and Queen of Conaauglil, 
were celebrating the feast of Samain one November night, in tliev 
palace of Cmaclian, in the present county of Roacommon, 

Two culprits were hong upon a tree at Cruacltaa oa the preTioas 
day, and left suspended from it till the night of Samain should lur» 

Eassod off — ^for on that night it is stated that all the Sid of Erin wer* 
)ft open for ingress and egress to all. It was then, os now, snppowd 
to be a wicked and a dangerous thing to meddle with the rcmaiiu <f 
the dead, as the demons and the people of the Sid were at large over 
the world on the night of Samain (or November), and both were eup- 
poecd to pay particular attention to the bodies of the dead and to eur-- 
round the places of their deposit. 

To test the valour of his household, AiMl offered a reward of «< 
gold-hilted sword — the emblem of knighthood — to any young ynrnaf 
who would go out and tie a gad, (or coil of twisted twigs), upoiL thai 
leg of one of the tulprita who were still banging from the gallows-trwfc 
Scvei-al ambitious young men tried the test and failed, being oU dia" 
heartened by the legions of the demon? and men of the Sid. At lengths 
Nera wont out and performed the feat, aad thus commenced tliM 
■' Adventures of Nera." 

Tho culprit, wo are told, came' to life, and imposed a voriotjr cCi 
injunctions on Xem, with all of ivhich he had to comply. Oa luM 
Ktum, however, he saw the palace of Cruachon all iu a hlaxe, «aSu 
met a host of strange men on the wa^ ; those being the mytttoiaU 
host of the Sid, who were afler plundering and burning the palace of' 
Cruachan. He was atixioua to know who they were, ami foUoni 
them till he went into the cave of Cruaehan, and into the Sid of 
The noblea <^ tho Si4 obeerving the Axaasfft—Htr * ' h «i . 
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seized and brought on trial before the King and magnates of the Sid, 
who sentenced him to remain in their own service — as it ■were in penal 
•ervitnde — assisting one of their female attendants, and carrying in 
^wood to the mansion of the Sid. In this office liera remained, and 
married to the woman of the Sid, and thus became acquainted 
ith all the concerns of the place. One fine day he broke his parole, 
■nd managed to return home to AiUU and Medb, with such informa- 
tion regarding the ^I'l^ and its treasures aa tempted them to plunder 
it. This they did on a succeeding Samain, and among the treasures 
cwried away on that occasion were tlie Cetach Lorghaire, and EmeacK 
Ihalaing, and the Barr Briuinn, the three prime jewels of Erin. 
I Uich Cj^tVp in Cotn&ip. — "Cave of the Church of the 

\ Comar." 

L Uich belaij Conjtii]". — " Cave of Bealaoh Conglais." 

^m There is a curious account of this cave, and of Cu Glaa, from 
^h rtom it la named, preserved in the Dindifnduu of Btalach Conglau, 
^H btbe Book of Lecan, folio 234, b. b. Cu Gla* was the Bevcnth son of 
^M On Dttta, King of Leinstcr, he was fostered by EUrte^l M6r, monarch 
■ '^Ireland, and succeeded to the office of Master of the Hounds to his 
r ""i. Conaire M6r. "When his six elder brothers joined Ingeel Caech 
.•"d his followers in rebellion against Conaire M6r (whom they killed 
"I tie assault and destruction of the Bruiden I)a Dtrga, a, it. 5160), 
^u Gk» remained faithful to his master and continued in his service. 
"^ went out with the King's hounds one day from Tara, and passed 
J* tn the place subsequently called Bralach Conglaii (now Baltinglas, 
1*'- Wicklow). Here they storti'd a wild bog, and worsted him in the 
^a«e till he took shelter in the cave. Ca Glaa and the bounds pursued 
_^*tti and were lost in thecave, and they havenotsinccretumcd; and hence 
L' plete is called the Cave of the pass of Cw Glat. There is a poem of 
~ ' - - ■ ioMa 155, a. h. 



Ihe 



'*&» t|uatnmis on this subject in the Book of Lcinster, 
U&cfi Lice bl,ac&. — " Cave of Leac Blath." 
Uach 1111115. bolj.— " Cavo of Magh Bo!g." 
U*cJi bemoe llei3*iit. — " Cave of Bend Ltair." 
_ _ This was the celebrated cave of Etair, at Howtli, in which 
^^*^rm»it and Grainnt took refuge after their elopement, when pur- 
••^^d by King Cormae, the father, and Find MacCumall, the affianced 
■''O^liand of Grainar. Tiicre is a good deal of romance concerning 
^^ cove to be found in our Irish manuscripts : but of this tale I only 
■J">w one original copy, that in the British Museum, M8. Harl., 5280, 
'^ *liiuh there ia a copy in the O'Curry MS8. in theCatholic University, 
tlftch LocIiA. Lujig&n, — " Cave of Loch Lurgon," 
U»ch X)eipci Ve^priA. — " Cave of Deorc Feama," 
1 un not aware of any existing copy of this tale. Dearc Feama 
(*uiheancicnt name of the cave now known aa the Cavo of Dun- 
'i Co, Kilkenny, respecting which sec the Academy's Proceedings, 
tL. Vol, n., p. 168. In the Book of Leinster there is an ancient 
. cnuinerating the triumphs and great deeds of the 1 
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Lcinfter. and the gnves of henKs who were kOled bj Uiein. Amon; 
the great BchieTements recorded in this poon to the credit <d tbf 
Leinstennen if the tnmpliiiK to dexth of Mme tmX at monster called 
LtKhtiytm in the month of this care. The qa»tnin is u followi: — 



Tbf T dmrnfj hrr in At middle at the Btrim ; 

TIk-t tiaicplf^ c[<>a th^ LtrMhiftm, 

In tte dtrtt o( ifrr iVnM ,C»T« of Feru). 

ll»ch Ui.inA Cpu[i]ca.ii, — "Cave of the CaTem of Crna.— 

I am not aware of aiiT exL<^nE; copy of this tale. O'Curry beligVL ^ 
it to be the- story in the- Tain Bo Aingtm above noticed. There ar^?* 
however, several other legends and tale» of the cave of Cruacht^^, 
which may be al^i con!^i<It-re<l under this hi ad. One is preserved in tl3.e 
Dindtfnehait tit Loch Ernt. non Louf:h Erne, which sets forth how £nm^, 
daufchter of Bure Buirrdath. who held the offiire of mi^ttreaa of Ibe 
maiden)', and keeper of the combs, caskets, and robes of Queen Hed'b, 
and her maiden?, were frightened by a contentions man named CT-ft«* 
(whith ."imply means be.inly\ wto came fcrth from the cave ot 
Cruarhan. Uc ^ash(-d his teeth and shook his beard at them, and so 
hideous was he th^.t Ernt and her maidens fled pnciritatcly from him 
till thtv were overwhelmi-d in the waters of Loth Ernt : whence tlw 
name. 

There is a poem in the Ossianic style, preserved in the O'Curry 
■manuscripts in the Catholic University, wluch gives an account o£ * 
foot-race between Find MacCumali and an unknown knight who cli»l" 
Icn^ed him to a foot-race. The chailcnjre was accepted, and the r»** 

■ ■■ T" ^ 
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[■Corra" comCBncxt in the list of Historic Talesin the Book of Leinster, 
» omitted in the present list from MS. H. 3. 17. The tale is, 
Bwever, well preserved in the Book of Fennoy, and woU described 
BJ O'Ciury in his Lectures on the MS. Materials of Irish History.] 

Imn&iti Lumge mii]iceiic&i5 Tn<nc e^ic-s. — " Navigatioii of 
til* ship of Murohertacli Mac Ere." 

Bhort aketch of this Imram or voyage is preseiTod in MS. H. 
I- 17., Lib. T. C. D. Murchertaeh MaeErea, the hero of this tale, waa 
(nndson of Rt^an, from whom T\r Eogain is no called, and from whom 
tile Clanna Neill are dcBCended. Fur some account of him see the 
iHrfi veraion of Nonnius (Ir. Archoeol. Soc.), and the account o£ hie 
"N^lh prwwrved in the Ydlow Book of Lecan(Lib.T.C. D., H.2. 16). 
Loinjef bjn t/etch, — " Navigation (or Exile) of Bri Leith." 
1 have not been able to find any trace of this tale. Perhaps it 
*j be the Longeat or exile of Bri Bruaeh Breae, daughter of Midir, 
Jh« i« stated in the Bmdienchai of Brigh LeUk to have fled to that 
i*«Bioth her sweetheart, Liath, sou of Celiehair of Cuahnd: hence 
be name Brigh Leith. See Book of Lecan, folio 262, a. a., and MS., 
. a. S., Lib.. T. CD. 
toitigef upA.c&iii. — "Navigation (or Exile) of Bracan." 
This tale is quoted as an authority in the ViniUmchai of Coirs 
~ «m, the well-known eddy of that name betweea the north-east 
[ of Erin and Cemtn Tir« (now Cantire) in Scotland. In this 
ant Bracan ia stated to have been the son of Parl/wlen, who eame 
I Erin before hia (ather, and who was drowned in the Coin, 
«., the boiler or whirlpool, called after him Coir* Sraeain, i. t., 
*< Boiler. Cormoc MacCullinan quotea an abstract of this tale 
Us Oloesary, tub vaet Coire Breccain, where it is stated that Bractatt, 
B whom Cair» Braeeain ia named, waa the eon of Mam, son of 
_U «f the Nine Hoatagcs, monarch of Ireland, a.d. 379-105. 

Loincef Girhne ll&cliAije. — "Navigation (or Esilo) of 
"'me Uathach." 

This tale is not mentioned in the list of Historic Talcs in the Book 
' Lnnflt«r. It belongs to the time of Saint Patrick, and relates the 
knjM or Eidc of £ithn» Uathach, daughter of Crimthan, King of 
uait«r, who waa carried away by the Dmm into Munater immediately 
ler her birth, and nursed and fostered by them till she became the 
IIa of Amgua, son of Naifratch, King of Munstor, who was converted 
r Baint Patrick. The courtship of thia lody is also mentioned in our 
Hat p- 221, and noticed above, but I am iiot awure of any complete 
* fautepmdent veraion of either of the tales. The story of the Banish- 
ort of the Doff, and their settlement in Munster, is preserved in 
mMot na h-Uidhri, and givea a very fair idea of both stories. 
UjncBf Lftbpft'oa. — "Navigation (or Exile) of Labrad." 
Thia u the atury of the exile and adventures of Labrad Loingteeh, 
■r Iiabrad tlie exile. This tale, or at least a good portion of it. is pre- 
*ntd in the Book of Leinstor, and in the Yellow Book of Lecan, 
lA. T.C.S. The substance oic the tale is veil aununed up in ^ 
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beautiful poem on tlic LemBt^nnen and their progenitors, attributed 
to the royal bard Find, son of Boss, King of Lcinst«r, of which there 
is a copy in tho Bodleian Library at Oxford, in the Ji.S. styled PiaUsr 
na.Rann, Of this I poasoBe a good copy, l)i. Keating, in his HistoT7 
of Ireland, gives a good account of the adventures and exile of Zahnd 
Loinguch. It ia also well described by O'Ciury, in Hs Lectures on 
the Manuscr^t Materials of Irish History. 

Longef FoCAiT). — " Navigation (or Exile) of Pothad." 
Thia talc is not known to me, but it probably refers to Futhad na 
Canoint, and the exile or temporary banishment to which he subjected 
himself when ho abducted the wHfc of Oilell, son of Eogan, which 
forms the subject of another story mentioned in oar list, and of which 
there is an abfitract in Lib. T.C.D., MS. H. 3, 17. See p. 233. 



AmcD 1 



1 ftiinj-o. — " Tragedies (deaths) kow 
HERE." 



Aitiet) Conpt. — " Death of Curoi." 

This is the story of the fate of Curoi Mac Dare, the fomoua warrior. 
King of Weatmunster, who fell by the hand of the Ultonian champioD, 
Cuehulaind. Keating gives a detailed account of the death of Cutm 
Mac Dare, and his quancls with Cuchulaind. The tulc \i preserved in 
the Brit. Mua. Lib. in Egcrton, MS., 88, and in the Book of Leinster. 
The Amra Conroi, or "Elegyof Carol" J/ijcBorff, by ftrcsrtiw the poet, 
is dlso preserved in the former, and in Lib. of T.C.D., MS., H. 3. 18. 

Aitiet) Concut*inti, — " Death of Cuculaind." 

This story, which relates the circumstances of the death of Cuehu- 
ind, by the necromantic arts of the children of CailiCin, in the £ri4- 
leaeh Mor Maighe Muirthemne, or Great Battle of BritUch in J/iirr- 
ihemnt, is preserved in a paper manuscript, No. 1.1., Lib., ILL A. 
The story of the fight of Cuehulaind with the sons of Catattn, and his 
death from the effects of the envenomed wounds which they inflicted 
on him in the battle of BritUch in Marthemiu, is an episode of tfa4i 
Tdin B6 Cwnlnge, and is well preserved in the Book of Leinster, aail 
inMS. H. 3. 13.. Lib. T.C.D. 

There is a still more detailed account of the adventures and death 
of Cuehulaind, preserved in the Book of Leinatcr, commencing, imper- 
fect, at folios 76. a. a. It consists o( three parts, that already meo- 
tioned, and the Staburehobrad Coneulaind, and Nuall Ohuia Emtrt, m* 
"Loud wailing of Emtr" : one setting forth the frenzy and raring 
repentance of Cuehulaind when alKiat to expire ; the other describing 
the manner of his death, and how the Lialhmatka, Cuchuland't fnvourit* 
steed, went to forewarn his master's beautiful wife Emtr of his death, I 
and the manner in which she received the intelligence of her husbaul'a I 
death, and mourned him. 

Aioeo Vi4t)mfi.in. — "Death of Fiadman," 

AiTiet) CotiMlL. — " Death of ConaU." 

This tale, which relatei the dcnth of the champion ContU GmtiimI, 
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id how he fell by the three Red Heads of Munstor, 18 preeerveii in 
MS. H. 2. 17. Lib., T.C.D. Ihtbthack Po ^ia^Aoir sajB in one of 
poems (preserreii in the Book of Leineter), that Conall Cearnach 
leli by the haads of the three "Bed Heads," whom he regarda as 
teinsteniicn ; but it ie distinctly stated in the ancient copy of the tale 
to which I have rffciTL-d, that ConaU Cearnach fell by the three " Red 
Hiwls " of Mtmster, and it ia added they were of the £man» of Mimstcr. 
Ai-oexj blao binujA-D, — " Deatli of Blad Brugad." 
Aitteo LATjftijie. — "Death of Laeghaire." 
Aitiet) Veiiijuj-ft. — " Death of Fergus," 

This tale, wtiieb tflls the fate and tragic death of the renowned 
ehsmpion, Ftrgw MaeJtuigh, one of the moat prominent figures in the 
Tim B6 Cuailni/e — 1 might say in the whole cycle of our heroic litera- 
tntv — is preserved in the £ook of Leinstcr. 

AiT>eD CeAlcciip. — "Death of Celtchair," 
This story, which relates the death of the Ultonian warrior, Celt- 
tltair Mac UlAaithir, is preserved in the Book of Leinstcr. 
Aioet) CongobAin- — "Death of Conoobar." 
This story,, which relates the fate and tragic end of Conchobar 
MaeyttM, iing of Ulster, and the manner of his conTeraion to the 
Christian faith, is preserved in the Book of Leinstcr, and in MS. H. 3. 
17. lib. T.C;D. See Note at p. 250. 

Aroen Keptii&g. — " Death of Ferdiag." 

This story, which relates the fate of Ferdiadh, and his death by the 
nnian champion, CueAulaind, is an episode of the Tdin B6 Cuaibtge, 
Ktid is well preserved in the Book of Leiuster, and in MS, H. 3. 13. 
Ijb. T.C.D. It has been recently published with an English trans- 
lation in the Appendix to O'Curry's Lectures on the Manners and 
Customs of the People of Ancient Erin, edited by Dr. W. K. Sullivan. 
Ametj lTl»ilep3'0&pciM5 [tTlailejrot&pc&ig — MS.H. 2, 18,] 
i»i4ic Honatn. — " Death of Maelfodartach [Maelfothartach], bod 
ofRonan." 

This rtory is preserved in the Book of Leinstcr, under tlie title 
Finjal Jtenain, i.e., "Fratricide of Ronan," and seta forth how J/ui>//b- 
'^Tlaek was slain at the instigation of hia father, Ronan, King of 
i^insti-r. who died *.d. 610. 

[The next piece mentionedin thelist is.iJiiM Fithail, i. «., "Death 
Withal," a tale of which I know nothing. It Is not mentioned In the 
of tales in the Book of Leinster.] 
Aio«) Vtrin.— " Death of Find." 

AtoeD CAiTjg meic Cein. — " Death of Tadg, son of Ctan." 
This wa» Tadfi, son of Cian, son of OilcU Olum, King of Munster, 
. :t66, who was killed by a deer on the brink of the River Boyne. 
'e talo is not known to mc. 
This is the last tale mentioned under the title of Aided or " Tragi- 
•Icflths " in my list, but in the Book of Leinstcr list it is followed by 
XaeSanuiin, "Fate of MaeSamain," a tale of which O'Cuixy 
]aew nothing. I know no talc corresponding to the title. 
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'' Feasts now here, i.e." 



T-eii" Cije Vipbt&fo. — " Feast of the House of Ferblail 

O'Curry says (1861), that he knew Bothing of this tale.l 

mnat have discovered it afterwards, for it is now preserved in If 

collection in the Catholic University, and with it another tale A.. 

same clase not mentioned in his list or in mine. It is headed Feir fi{ 

bee Folc&ig — " Feast of the House of Becfoltaeh," which fton^ 

interesting ecquel to the fragment of the story of Cuchuloind'f fa 

quoted in Zeaihar na h-Uidhri (p. 128) fiom Leabhar Drama S 

Veif Uije bic*i]i. — " Feast of the House of Bieair." 

Vei]- tTije Culcamu. — " Feast of the Hou^ of Tulcand.*J 

Veif Cige Cjieicim. — "Feast of tlie House of Creitim (T^ 

ohim)." 

Feif TTi^e Li. — " Feast of the House of Li." 
Feil' TTige Vinne. — " Feast of the House of linn." 
T'eij- T^ije Bum. — " Feast of the House of Gud." 
Ve\y dge Su&m. — " Feast of the House of Glnar." 
Fei]' Cige c[ii niMc n-"Oe&m6.inc*ch. — "Feastof theB 
of the three sons of Demancath." 

Feiy TTige Uij-cle. — " Feast of the House of Usoel." 
Feir Cige TnefttttJAlaig. — "Feast of the House of ] 
d&laoh. ' 

This in followed by the Feaste of the Houbph of Emai'n, AiUm, M 

Ter/tai'r, the royal residrneoa respectively of Connaught, Ukt^r, I 

iiad Tara ; I am not aware of any tale of any particular feast w 

took place at either of those places, but feasts were bo essential to 'i 

organization of ancient OaedUclie Society, and so frequent in thewpli 

homes of Erin, that we find them frequently mentioned ia our SisS. 

Vcif Cije C]^u^co.1n. — " Foost of the House of Cruachan." 

VeA]- Uige AmiiA. — " Feast of the House of Amaa (Emain). 

Feij-Uise UaiLic.— "Feast of the House of Tailith." 

Fei]' tTi^o Co&mnj.. — " Feast of the House of Temair." 
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tTiii* tale in the Book of Leinsterliat; and 0' Curry, evidently supposing 
ihn tslo to be loet, refers to the Annals of the Four Masters, x. o. S93, 
for some account of Dun Baicetd. There ie, however, a tale in the 
Book of Ltinster, commencing at folio 197 b. and headed 6^J^l&■D Cige 
DuicceTi&, which may be translated the ' ' Oala or festivity of the house 
of BttieeeA." The entertainment appears to have included feasting, 
baniiaeting, music, songs, and stories, and certain amusementB in 
vhich ladies and gentlemen had a like share, and which saToured very 
mttch of the cliaracter of a general dance, to which I have never met 
any allasion elsewhere in our very ancient tales. £uicoed appears to 
have been an affluent man of the Brti^k ulass, who kept open house 
A ■ place now ealk.'d JJunhogk, in the parish of Hollywoo<l (Co. Wiek- 
low), wUere the rtimaiiiB of his Bun ai'e still to be seen. Ihin Bui'ceed 
mat burned by Bran Duhk, King of Leinster, a. d. 693.] 

Vopb&ip fttini-o .1. — " SiEOES (follow) here, i.e." 
FcmbAij* Fepp^tg*., — " Siege of the Men of FaJga." 
Faiga appears to have been an ancient name for the Isle-of-Man, 
1 the siege against it waa by Cuchulaind and the men of Ulster. An 
irc and over- condensed version of the tale is preserved in the 
sli Uuseum, Harleian MS. 6280, I have in my own possession 
|drtailed account of the invasion of Manand by Cttehulaind anil C»roi 
■ Dot*, when they plundered and demolished the court of Pill, King 
" carried away his beautiful daughter Blathnat, for 
they hail so many quarrels afterwards. On this occa- 
snveil the lives of three gigantic warriors of the Fer 
nen cif Falga, or Man — and brought them home to Ireland in 
Bf; cnpticDi," and gave them as hostages to the King of Erin. 
Fl(t<rwnrds formctl part of the retinue of Conaire Mor, monarch of 
-*bA, and ore described among his company at Bruigken Da Bearg. 
^Uatihar no k-Uidhri, page 95, col. 2. 
rophftij- eofttp, — " Siege of Edair." 

■^'•ir or Bin Edair was the ancient name of Howth, Some ao- 

""' of the Biego of Edair will be found in the story of AtAaime, pre- 

J^«l Id the Harioian MS. 6280 {Brit. Mus.), and in the Book of 

'*ai»t«T. Bee also Dind»enthos, and Poem on Etair't Orave. _ 

^0|il,6i]- Oicli. — " yiege of Oieil (Aoaill)." 

^opbAi]- "Omn b&pc. — " Siege of Dun Bare." 

^opbaif "Outi bitiTie. — " 8iege of Dun Bind." 

J^^ojib&ii- Fea.p FiT)5&. — " Siege of the Men of Fidga." 

^ ^ _^ Currv supposed this riegc to be the Battle of ArdlfiuiuKhta, now 

k*V**3i iill. Wexford, fought in the reign of Eremon by Crtmthan 

i*l, a Firbolg chief, against a tribe of Britons who infested the 

I of that country. This eircumrtanoo is referred to in the Bind- 

■ of Ardlemnackta in the Book of Tjccan, but the talo itMlf is not 

1 tome. 

Lifc. — " Siege of tlie Lifiey." 
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Vo]\hb.\y L*t)|i4.nt). — "Siege of Ladran." 

Poiibftir "Oiiuime 'OftimgAipe. — "Siege of Drom Damb- 
ghaire." 

Drom Diimh Qhaire, which literally means the " UUl of the Ox- 
Bellowing," was the ancient name of the place now known as '■ Knock- 
Long," County Limerick. The siege was laid by the monarch 
Cormac Mac Airt against /li'aeAaJfujiWAaH King of Munster, about the 
year 220. The story, though strictly historical in its leading facts, is (iiU 
of wild incidents, in which Mog Euth the famona Uunster Druid, 
and Cithraadh and Colptka, the Druids of the monarch Cormac, an 
made to act a most conspicuous and curious part. The tale i< pr»- 
served in the Book of Lismore in the Actidemy's Library, and in tiM 
Irish US. Collection in the Catholic University, and ia wi^ll described 
by 0' Curry in his Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Iriah 
tory, and in his Lecturea on the Ulannera and Custuma of the 
of ancient Ireland. 

e*ccp6.T)A imojuio AiTofo fij" .». — "Advkntdbes boti 

FOLLOW HERE, I.E." 

G&clicp* tie*]!*. — " Adventures of Neara (Nera)." 

This is, probably, the adventure relatfd of Ntra in the Tiitt 3i 
Aingen already noticed at p. 222. 

eicticp& Vi&m&in. — " AdventureB of Fiaman." 

&4cticp& Conjn. — "AdventureB of Curoi." See p, 226. 

eaclicpA CoTicut&imj, — "Adventures of Cuchulaind. 

There are two tales specially devoted to the adventures of CVnlw> 
laiHi preserved in the Book of Leinat^r. See p, 247. O'Cnrry sajH 
posed this tale to be the story of CMrhaUtin<[' i journey to Scotland to 
finish his military educMioa with Seathaeh, and bis advenLun-« sod 
exploits while abroad. If so the story is included in the tale of tlM 
Courtship of Emer already noticed, p. 219. 

e&chcjia Con&ilL. — "AdventureB of Conall." 

O'Curry supposwl this to be the tale of the adventures of the Ulto- 
nian warrior Conall C'amaeh, of which we know nothing mor« tlun 
that it is mentioned in the account of the Battle of I{o»t xa Jtigk ia 
the Book of Lcinstcr. There is, however, a atory of the odventiirQa of 
Ctmall Ceamaeh in MS. H. 3. 18., Lib. T.CD. Possibly thy story re- 
ferred to is that of the Adventures of Cannll Claringerh, of which then 
is a copy in the Ki^. No. 205, in the Lib. U. I. A. There is onothur ^Ijatj 
corresponding to this title, of which there are several e^ies lu tlia 
T.C.D., and R.LA. Libraries, It is Cicrp* CotiaiIL Siilb&tfl — 
"Adventures of Conall Golbain," who was the sonof A'iall of thu Niat 
Hostages, monarch of Ireland, *. n. 379-405. 

6»cbc)ift. FinT) & n-"Oeipc Veapna. — "Adventurea of Find 
in Deopo Fearna." 

I am not aware of any esisting copy of this tale, which pUiport«d 
to relate the advonturei of Find Mac Cumall, in the Cafe of bunmont 
icnny. anciently called Deare Feama. 8eo " Cavea," p. "*~ 
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es.clirpe. Concob&ip. — " Adventures of Concobar," 
e-Achrn& Cinmn&iriT) II1& tl&in. — "Adventures of Crim- 
and Nia Nar.'^ 

e*c)ic|i6. Illfcca. 1115111 Aeo* pu&t). — " Adventures of 
scho, daughter of Aed itimd." 

L 3M* was Mieha Jfenff liuadk, daughter of Aedh £uadh, Kicg of 

" Lwhose adventures during her wars with the sona of DHhorba 

Buhject of this tale. An abstract of the story is preserved 

[ of Leiuflter, where her journey to, nad adventures in, 

I, are well summed up, showing how she triumphed over 

s of Dithorha, and how she subsequently founded the palace of 

I, tallfd after her JEmain Macka. Her story is told in Heating's 

ffiftory of Ireland, and references to it may bo found in all the 

* bh Annals. 

■ e&chcn& tleicc&in [iiiAic] AlfiTioiiiu, — "Adventuree of 

tirlitnTi [son of] Alirona." 

I e»chrn* eitcimo m&ic Am&lss.'od. — "Adventures of Bi- 
ll of Amalgad." 
"" i AeuAin m&tc 5&biiain. — "Adventures of Aed&D, 

an." 
■ son of Gahran, was King of Scotland about tho year A. D. 
$TO. It was ho who had tho misunderstanding with Atdh, son of 
Aimmrrtth. monarch of Ireland, concerning the possession and allc- 
prnnce o( the Dalriada, which, among other important qnestions, was 
wtUcd at the great convention of Drom Ceat, a., n. 590. I am not 
awsni of any existing copy of the tale, but wo have an interesting 
•eramit of some of Acdan's ndventurca and of the troubles of liia time, 
ta tbe story of the death of Cam, son of Gartnan his grand-nephew, who 
•ed (or ihdter into Ireland, about a. i>. 687. The story of his adven- 
tiiTM ami (katli is included in my translations, with reference to which 
s p. 2<9 of this puptT. 

e&chcn* 111*ile tlniA tui-ic bie-oAin. — "Adventures of 
[aatTTma, son of Baedan." 

C*chc]i4. 1110050.10 tno,ic ViAchtiA. — " Adventuree of Mon- 
fU, Bon of yiachna." 

Uongan wus tlic sun oC Fiaehrta, son of BoeduH, King of Ulster, 
tO WM slttiu A. D. 621. This story is prcBorved in tho Book of Fcrmoy, 
b. K. I, A. It opens with an account of the visit oE Fiachna, son of 
•^Bi (Mongan's father), to the land of Zochlain (Scandiauvio), 
H Uf adventures there, but in reality tho tale is a history of tho 

■ and adventures of Mm^an himself. An abstract of tho talo is 

■ red in Trinity Collogo Library. Thcro are many other talcs of 
. » prcaoTvod in some of our best and oldest manuscripts, t. g. oco 
!• Iwk of Lcinster, and three others iu L^ahfuir na /t- Utdhrt. 
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AicIieiT) imomio i-nnp .1. — "Elopements kow 

HERE, I.E." 

Aichio ttlumMfie ^e Fi&u&ine. — "Elopement of Mupuun 
with Fiadain." 

AcftD "Oeniwiimoe ]ie m&c&tb Uij-nec. — "Elopement of 
Deirdrind with the sons of UisDech," 

This talc is preserved in the Book of Leinstcr, and in the Tellov 
Book of Lccon, Lib. T. C. D. There ore several veraionB of later dates, 
more or less imperfect or irregular in details. It has been tvioB 
published with English translations and not«s : once by the Oaedhelic 
Society of Dublin in 1808, and again, by Prof esBor O'Cnrry, in the 
Atlantis for July, I860. 

AicliiT) Aipe 1151" G05A.111 lie tlleij-oe&5&'o, — "Slopemcnt 
of Aife, daughter of Eogan, with Mesdeagad. ' 

AichiT) tl&ire mjen Veiijui-*. |te tle&^c&cTi m&c Cuit.ein.— 
" Elopement of Nais, daugnter of FeiguB, with Neartach, son of 
Cuilen," 

AicliiT) mn* B&iftn meic "Oeing ne Slcf m&c CitiiMch. — 
" Elopement of the wife of Gaiar, son of Berg, with Glas, wm of 
ofCimrbJaeth." 

Aicnro blftcti&ice itigeti Pailt m&ic F15&15 «e Conctio- 
b&i)i. — " Elopement of Blathnait, daughter of Pali, boh of 
FJgaoh, with Conchobar [Cuchulaiiid]." 

This ia the tale of the elopement of Blatknat with Cwth Jfiie Dmru 
on the occasion of the siege of Fer Falga. O'Cuny sopposed this to 
be the same as the stoiy of Aided Conroi — " Death of Curoi," — aboro 
noticed. This, however, is not probable; BlatHnat was twice a'fc>- 
ducted ; first, from her father's palace in Falga (Isle of Han), by tftx.e 
united efforts of Cvroi Mac Dare and Cuehulaind. She then bccaiKxiE 
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Find MaeCttmaU, Las supplied the legendary origin of the title Ltala 
Dhiarmada agae Ghrainnt "—'• Bed of Diarmait and Grainne," applied 
lo many of the Cromleacs in thiB and other countries. A current ver- 
sion of the title, oditod with an English translation hy Standish Hayes 
O'Gnuly, was puWiBhed in 1857 hy the Ossianic Society, under 
the title Ti»-uighecht Dkiarmada agus Ghrainne — " Pursuit of Diarmait 
anil Ghrainne." 

AictiiT) tlluijie jie "Dubjiui]-. — "Elopement of Moire with 
Dubruia," 

Aichm lluichce*tinti ^e Cuo.na. m&c Cwlan. — " Elope- 
ment of Kuithceanm, with Ouana, bod of Cailcin." 

This story is preserved in the Book of Leinatcr. Jtxtithchtarn was 
the d.iugbter of Aed Benen, King of Westmunster about a. d, 600, and 
wiic of Mac Lonan, the poet. Cuana, son of Cailehin, with whom she 
doped, was King of Fearnnmige, now Fcrmoy, Co. Cork. For some 
a«ount of Cuana, eon of Cailohin, sec Irish Life of St. Molaga of Timo- 
Ifs^e, patron saint of Fermoy, who was his contemporary. 

AichiT) oi]ice ingen Lo5*i]mn \\c m\i\\R\}&.ch mic 605*111. — 
"Elopement of Eire, daughter of Logomn, with Muredoch, 
ion of Eogan." 

This tale is proserred in MS. H. 3. 17., Lib. T.C.D. JUre was 
ilaughtiT of Loam, King of Scotland, 4. D. 503. AihU wa.i the son of 

IAoyM, ancestor of the Cineal Eoghatn. See Irish Nennius (Ir. 
-Vrcheol, Soc.) 

ArliAto CiioiTie |ie l^aignen. — " Elopement of Cred [Dighe] 
"rith Idgnen. * 

dirhm nin» Oilitl& ni*ic Gogain (le Foch&ti C*ti&nn. — 
' "Eopement of the wife of OiliU, son of Eogan, with Fothad 

raiann." {Sec under '* Loingeos Fothad," p. 226.) 



Aijigne iiiiO]iiiA Miup -ooii .1. — " Slaughters kow 

FOLLOW HERE, I, E." 



^p^Mn tlluigi Cec*l&, — "Slaughter of Maeh Cetala." 

'Apg&in t)in'o& pAig. — "Slaughter of LKnd High," 

f- ^his is (ho laic of the Destruction of liind Righ, near Cnrlow, by 
r'**»-<ntt Loinguch. It is preBcrvcd in the Book of Leinatcr, and is 
^*»**UkI in the Amra Cotuin Chillt in Leabhar na h-Uidhri. 
Ajigd.)!! Achi Cli&ch. — " Slaughter of Ath Cliath." 
'Okltg.Mn T)iimc "DeLja. — "Slaughter of Dun Delga." 
Aji^Mu Cmp Con&iiic. — " Slaughter of Conaing s Tower." 
This ia the story of the Destruction of Conaing* Tower on Tory Is- 
" , off the coast of Donepal. It wtia a triumph of the Nemctliana 
tho Fomorians, and is told in the Book of Conquests. 
Anc^iTi TleiT) mfticln-o^ig 1 ii-ftite&c. — " Slaughter of Neid, 
01 Iuda(^, in Ailech." 
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Jffiivasa Dialha Dt Banann chieftain vkoiraasatpued ad da 
by the FomoiiaoF^mAUfch Neid. Tbo facts of thi* tale ucncoUv 
tvo poeni^ in the £ook of Ldnst^r, snd in tlie Dimi4ttkdm d i<M 
Kfid, but I have not been able to identify the t^- itstlf. 

AiigMti beLcon bjt[i]i:1ibne. — " Slaoglita of BtlAi 
Brithone," 

This tale, which relates the death of Btltku Brtfmt and his mm <>« 
wfTO KLRuised and sbun by Cv»tU Cemmmei, is preeerredin )l&Et 
^., lib. T.C.D. 

Aji^&iti C&ipbrit Cino C&ic pyp T*^ CL«iiA»b Cjjeno,— 
" Slaoglitar of Cautue Cind Cait upon the free dans of Ens." 

llitt is dGTatad to ft hiatcBT of tfce Beralntkn of the JiUrfol Mk 
or "Attieotts," naier tbe IwJwAip of Ctirin C^ C*iti, ui^ 
dm^kte t^Utcvd the frae don of Ens, vhielt tank place, aete^ 
totbelanak of tiw FovrHaBten, a.b. 10. It uantAiced tali 
H. S.17.iaIikT.C.D. 

Anc&in e^dtftc fofp * a^cMib. — ^" rkinj,liliii of Eixlial 

Dm Iter. vUck mUm dM di^ta rf tH^ bf .EWiuA A» 

aMMK^ rfaM,^».5ft5*aaw^i> yMmU B»d^ihttiik< 

<«AiB«d|tM«iaiBUi «fk<«aBatte AadeiT'flibniy.adj 
tl» »wfc^lwwhr«yiYJhg»Mfcrfti«», lib. T CD. 
^yc»w ObU Co«A»lL— "HMallfci a< Co^ CgduD." 
IfcttttMi^liW iliiwi. Utfefct«£t]A»ntheBMkl 

^1 I iiniii illii II fi 111 Tl iiiiillmili 
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> ernind from Conchohar MacJVffaa, King of Ulster. Mac Dtttho 
in this coincidenci; an opportunity of drawing the two ncifthbouring 
inces into a war whith would weaken the power of both ; und 
dicnng that the wcoknefts of the northerna would he the strength of 
the southerns, he told the mesBengers of tlio two kings respectively, 
that he had alreudy promiaed the hound to the muster of the other, 
and that he saw no way of getting out of the difficulty but to ask both 
king* to cocDC to his court, with their nohles and choicest warriors, to 
Mrtake of a feoat which ho proposed \a prepare for them, and where 
be hoped to be able to arrange between them so as to get liimself out 
of the difficulty. 

ITie messengers of both kings accepted the invitation for their 
ltq>cctive marters, und when the apjwinted time came, the northern 
ha^, with their choicest nobles and warriors, arrived at tlic court of 
Ibe iDttlko, which appears to have been situated in the southern ex- 
tnmiity of the present county of Carlow. The generous host, 
Mk Daiho, hatl killed for the occiifiion his famous pig. The company 
[I fca ring sat down to the feast, a difficulty arose as to which of the 
I provinces should have th(l cutting and distribution of the 
pig. After a sharp contest in a comparison in the relative 
y merits of the two provinces, carried on chiefly by Get, son of 
) of Connaught, and Conall Ceamach, the famous Ulster cham- 
tvm, the cutting and distribution of the pig was conceded to the 
ktt«r. Conall sat at the pig's tail, and distributed it liberally to his 
gwD countrymen ; but when he thought at last of his neighbonrB of 

■ Connaught, he found that he hod notliing remaining hut the pig's two 
klvfrli^, and these he threw to them disdainfully, and with a sneer 

■ »IlJdi indicated that they were emblematic of the speed with which 
"< Connaughtmen fled before the men of Ulster. A fierce conflict 

Hcd, blood was spilled in abundance, and the Connaughtmen re- 
d northwards. The hound was then let loose by Mae Batho, and 
•t into the battle fray to choose for hiniHclf between the rival condi- 
'« for his pos«'3sion. He joined the men of Ulster in pursuit of 
I Connntightmen, and coming up to the chariot of AiUU and 
;ir retreat, sprang furiously upon it. The charioteer 
k liim on the neck with his eword, so that the liead full into the 
uiot, and the body to the ground. The hound's name was AUhhe, 
d it is Btatcd in the stety that it was from it tho place was colled 
Eyi Aiibht (or Ailbhe's plain). This plain, where Lalho't hound 
"* )dll(ii, is believed to have been situated on the confines of the 
cot counties of Carlow and Kildare, but within the border of the 
er, ftnd a short distance north of the present town of Carlow, 
_ The Idng and queen continued their course northwards to Beaiach 
[•ifcfAiw, of old liofrin, now Ballaghmoon, Co. Kildare (where Cormae 
f 4Cii CiiiBMMin, King and Archbishop of Cashcl, was killed, a. d. 90:S), 
*nt AtK Midtiinni, to Maittin, now Muliagh Maittfn, or Mulk-mnst, 
. ^. Kildare, past Jtruim Criagh, which is now called Ciil Dara, or 
k KiUne, p&it Rath Imghain (llathangan), to Fid n-QaUa, the wocgi J 
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the Gahal, or fork of the two rivers which meet at ClonBOst, i; 
north-cnst corner of uncient Ui Faille, or Offollv, and of the present 
King's County, north-west of Ralhangan ; to Ath Mie Lugna, the foid 
of the son of Lugna — which ford must have been upon tho north-eart 
branch of the Qabal — past Druim Da Mai'ghf, "The hi|l of tho twit, 
phkins," now Drumcaw, in tho parish of Itallinakill, in the north-eui 
oomer of the King's County, over Droiehet CAairpre, or Bridge c 
Cairbre, on Thchir Ckairpn, or Cairbrc's Causeway (a place lying 
sonth of Cluaitt Irari, now Clonard, along whieh tho boundary line a 
Koath and Leinst«r passed to Geuell, near TuUamore, in the King*! 
Connty. Cairpri') Bridge was over the Jioitid, or Boyne, in the pre- 
sent barony of Carberry, in tho northern comer of tho county of Kil- 
dare), to Ath Chinn Chon, the ford of the hound's head, in ftara Silt, 
now tho barony of Farbill in Wcstmeath. Here AilelP* charioteef 
cast the hound a bc-ad out of the chariot, and hence the name Ath 
Chinn Chon, or ford of the hound's head, has adhered to tho pUce. 
which appears to be that now called Klnnegoil. 

Ap5*in m&ic tTl456.ch, — " Slaughter of the sonB of Magaoh." 
Apgain S150. lleiic*. — " Slaughter of Sid Nenta." 
This was the Fairy UanaiDn or Sid, situatcd on the bill, called fnm 
liMuUaeh Shee — " Fairy Hill " fnear Lanusborough, Co. Roscommon), 
of which Sigmall was chief. Sipnall was charged with having uded 
Hidir of Jlrigh Letth in bis love enterprises with Queen Slain, wife o( 
Eochaidh Airem, nionorcb of Ireland, and in her abduction from Hm, 
Thu monarch Eochaidh pursued his wife and recaptured her, and he il 
stated to have, in revenge, demolished eve^ prime Sid or Fwry V 
Mon in Erin, and Sid Ifhnia — the Sid of Sigmal — among tho rari 
Hence, the enmity of the Sid followed the race of Eoehatih Airm 
ever after. Sigmall was again charged with the murder of EaehaU 
in the year a. u. 5084, and it was by the action of the Sid of Br^ 
Leith the destruction of his ua, grandson, Conairt Mir, was wrougU 
at tho Bruidtn Da Derga, a. m. 5160. 

Ap5a.in llo.r& CUi&c*.. — " Slaughter of Rath Oluath." 

In uie list in the Book of Xeinstcr this is made Srtilh Vlwtda, a 

O'Curry aapposcil it to refer to Slrath Clyde in Scotland. Saik 

Cluafa is, however, mentioned in the Book of Leinster as one of tha 

primitive Jiatht of Erin. 

ApgAin Steib Se&lg&c. — "Slaughter of SHabh Soalgach." 
Apjftin Uaca Hijb&ijiT). — "Slaughter of Rath llighbard."' 
This was one of the first Itathi built by the Milesians in Ireland. 
The tale 0! its deetruetion has not been idcntilitHl. 

ApjAin ll&co. tli5 Suit. — " Slaughter of Rath Righ Gtul." 
ApgA^in tl&cA tTuA-ige. — " Slaughter of Rath Tiiaige," 
A|i5&iii U&CA Cii&ij-lc, — "Slaughter of Rath Tuaislp." 
Ap5&tii tl&C* Cobftcca. — " Slaughter of Rath Tohachta." 
Aps&iTi n»c& UimilU— " Slaughter of Rath TimiU." 
AjiKAin Haca. Cuinge. — " Slaughter of Ruth Uuinge." 
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Aii5*in He.c& Cuilliiro. — " Slaughter of Rath Cuillind." 

Ajigiin U»c& Cjiu&c&n. — " Slaughter of Rath Cruachan." 

Apti&tti Cicpftc Oopce. — "Slaughter of Cathair Boroe." 

ssor O'Curry identified this place ■with the present Cathair 
1 the County of Down, nnd believed the tale to be part of 
riin Chonaillhiar Cingech — "Triumphs oi Vonall Claringfch," of 
■'^Aich there is a copy in Hodges and Smith MS. {R. I. A., Lib.) No. 205. 
Apgiin R&c Conlii. — " Slaughter of Rath Conla.' 
ATigAiri ll*c& 5iiAtitfti, — " Smughter of Rath Guanla." 
Aj>5*<n U&t& UiLliie. — " Slaughter of Rath Uillne." 
Ajigain 11&C6. TlAiij. — " Slaugnter of Rath Naisa." 
Aps&in beinije Ce. — " Slaughter of Beind Ce." 
This is mndc Apgam nafa licnne ce—" Slaughter of the Rath of 5i»» 
.-&," in the Book of Lcinst<?r list. I do not know the talc, unless it bo 
" I Btory told in the Dhdienchoa of Loeh Ce in the Book of Lecan. 
ApgMti U&ca. Sji&n&ip-o, — "Slaughter of the Rath of 
inard." 

Ap^Ain li&cft buinch, — "Slaughter of Rath Burach," 
bpA}-lAH5 Scome, — "Treachery of Soone." 
TItis ujipears to have been a Scotch or Pietish tale, and has aot 
been identiflod. 

Aijioecc Apcuiji. — " Viaitation of [King] Arthur. 

If *.t*i4il piiimijel won «,ipmiche]i ti& l^eilA p pj- •'■ 

F Cojmftmtn ocuf Kij* ociii" BeApc* ocii)- SLii*5e&-o& ocup 

tochomlftTi& — "It is as prime stoeies these tales which 

'pLljOW UKBE ARE ENUMERATED SAMEI.V, iRRrPTIOSg, AND 

'ISIOSS, AND Lo^-E8, AND EXPEDITIONS, AND PROGRESSES," [l. E.] 

UoniAiiani LoiJ* Gacac. — " Irruption of Loch Eachaoh." 
This story is preeeired in Leahhnr ria k-Uidhrt under the title of 
ft*ttf4 Eehafh Sfait Mairtda — " Deuth of Mochaid, son of Mitirrd." nud 
?" ttc Dindtrneha* tii Loeh n-Echitch. nnw Loch Ncagh. It is included 
* Oiy tninalation of Liabhar na h-Vidbri. 

"to^TTMi.i-om Loc& dpne. — "Irruption of Look Eirne." 
Thi» story is prewrved in tlio Dind>fncha» of Loch Erne. An ab- 
art of it is iiublished in the Academy's Proecedingd, Irish MSS. 
4«, Part I., p. 186. 
Fif tnnfi. tlemnj. — " Vision of the wife of Nemid." 
reif ConcubAijt, — " Vision of Concobar." 
ThJB is prestTTcd in the Book of Leinater, and has been already 
tioed. See nndcr Torhviare Fnrbe, p. 220. 
Pir CuniD .1. biile a.n Scail. — "Vision of Conn, i.e., Baile 

.Thb is the vision or prophetic furor of Seal, which seta forth in a 
^***'>on» (tftpBody the import of a rision in which the monarch Cm* 
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of tho Hundred Battles, had a {oreeiglit o£ coming orents. It is pre- 
served in the. R. I. A., and T. C. D. Libraries, and is veil describod by 
Professor O'Curry in his Lectures on the M8. MELteriols of Irish Metoy. 

Fir rl"]upr*- — "Vision of [Pjurea." 

This IS the vision of Saint Jhtraa of Fcroua, of which tliere is a 
condensed version in the Irish Life of St. Fuisa preserved in tiie Britidi 
UuBeum, MS. Egcrtun 91. This, however, appears to be a traiulstion 
from Bcdo, who is twice quoted in the body of the Irish Life. 

Se&pc C&ille bejio -do FocIi&tj C&ti&tiT). — "LoTe of Coil- 
leoh Bera for Fothod Canand." 

This was Fathad na Canoine, who abducted the wife of AileU, son 
of Eogan already noticed at p. 233. 

Sejic 'Ouibla.c*. ■oo tnon5i.11, — "Love of Dubhlocha for 
Mongan." 

Mongao was King of TJlstcF, and was slain a. d. 622. The tale ii 
preserved in the Book of Fennoy, Lib. K. I. A. 

Sepc 5oitnil*ite t)o lli&ll. — "Love of Gormlaith for 
NiaU.'^ 

This was Gormhth, daughter of Flann, King of Leinstcr, and her 
basbond Niall Olim Buhh, monarch of Ireland a. d. 900-946, was the 
object of her flfEections. Our Irisli manuBcripts contain many piece* 
in prose and verse, prescniuf? curious details of this lady's adrcuturei, 
and her love for Niall, but 1 am not aware of any existing copy of the 
full tale. The principal events of her life are well summed up by 
O'Curry in hig Lectures on the MS. Uutcriflla of Irish History. 

StuAigiDA c|io. aniDfo .1. — "Expeditioxs here 
sow, I. B," 

Biti^igcT) "Oaci CO Sb&h n-e&tp*. — " Espedifion of Datlii 
to the Alpine Mountain." 
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Klioiitlbe yeari-D. 405. The talo is prceorTcd in tho Book 
■note. Lib. R. I. A. 
bfti^eti Fiftcn* m&ic b&exi*iii 50 "Ouii ii-5ii&ine 1 S&xon- 
■uj'ppttni-luAige'D G\\en *]i ce^iii. — " Expedition of Fiaeh- 
B of fiaedan, to Dud Guaire in [the land of the] Sarcons, 
■Ae prime expeditions of Eiin also. ' 

p expeditJon of Fiachita son of Saedan, vho was EiiiK of TlBtcr 
'I1 centniy, is preserved in the Book <A Fiimuf, Lib. V,.l. A., 
• that he visited other pliices &s veil tia I>un Guatrt. 



con- ^^^ 



[Cocoml*T)* qi* *nofo ■p\- .i. — "Proghesseb xow 

FOLLOW HERE, I. E."] 

mL&T} P*pCAlotn iioduTn ^-E^llenn. — " Progrese of 

1 into firia." 

ad the five following talcs relate to the early colonization of 
, _iid are accounted for in the Book of Conquests. 
nTnLftt) Tleiini 00 ll-eipirti, — " Progress of Neimid into 

mLt^n Vea-p m-bol^. — " Progress of the Ferbolgs." 
Ril&t) UuacA "Oe 'Oinimj, — " Progress of the Tuatha 

nilAXi Ulile iti&c bite co li-e»nj&iii. — " Progress of 
9 [Mileaius], son of Bile, to Spain." 
[ CocomLit) ItliLit) & Ii-&|-j34in co epm. — "ProgrGss of [the 
pa of] Mile &om Spain into Ireland." 

Coc^mtA-o CpuiclincAco oca C|iaici& co b]\e&ciiAib ocii]- 
■h-eipinti. — " Progress of the Cniithneans [Picta] from Thrace 
fcHwtqin anij to Ennn." 

I lathe Liat in the Book of Leinatcr this title runs thus; — "Pro- 
B ul the Crttithruaru (or Picte) from Thrace into Briu, and their 
pen from Erin into Alba." 
I Uoc&mtAT) [Feji] Tlepeti co Ii-4lbAin. — "Progress of [the 
PD of] Eriu to Alba." 

■ CocoTTiL&T} LomgiT VeAi\^u[-i a li-Ull&o, — "Progress of 
b ExUee of Fergus out of Umer." 

[ Tida fltory relates the progress of Ferffiu MacRogh and the Ulto- 

" a exiles who renounced their allegiance to King Coneliobar for Ilia 

' g mlatcd their right of Contairca or protection, by having killed 

"~j of Uitnech while under their raeaam or protection. The 

a warriors thus insulted left Ulster and went into Connaught 

'tAiUU and Mtdb, where they were known by the title of Longet 

as "Ulbonian Exiles." They subsequently joined the Con- 

_ it forces in tho Taia £6 Cmilnge. The story is preserved in tho 

iof LcinitcT. 

., SOL. LIT. iXa AKTIQ. S JT 



* 
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Cocomt&T) tHurqi&ise 00 tTlAg bjte&5. — "Ppogxeas of the 
'Muscraighe' into Magh Breogh." 

UocomL«.tni4.Tl-'oe|yi o Cefl-mjiAig. — ^" Piogrees of the Deaei 
from Temair (Tara)." 

This story is preserved in Ltabhar na h- UidAri, and hu been already 
noticed under Lmge» Sithnt Vatthaigt, p. 225. 

Cocomt&T) CL&inne e&c&ch TlluiTiniewoin .1. a Wioe. — 
*< FrogresB of the bods of Eochaidh Muidhmeadoin, i. e., oat of 
Meath." 

I am not avare of any detailed proso Tcmion of this atory, but Uw 
facta are related by Flann Mainitirech in on historical poem preserred 
in tho Booka of Lccan, Lcinstcr, and Bollymote. 

rocoml&o Ceir & C4.i|yil. — "ProgreBS of [Tadg, son of] 
Cian, from Caahel." 

'Siaa story ia preserved in the Battle of Crinna in the 'Bofikx <i 
Pcnuoy and Lismorc, Lib. K. I. A. There is also an interesting itaiy 
of tho Adventures of Tadff son of Cian. 

CocomtA-o "OaIjiiaco. 1 n-Atb&m ocur iti ni [lo ope ocuf 
]io bich ocur Aob&ch ni jmil m^-o [Vili r&xj] congne oacip- 
11*10 11& rEeii. uitle. Vmty. — "ProgresB of the Dalriata ii^ 
Alba, and all that were slaughtered and killed, and those iritD 
died. He is not a poet who does not Byuohionize and ha^■ 
monize all these etories. Finis." 

There is on interesting abstract of this tale of the progrcw of th* 
Balrioda into Scotland in the historical prefaco to the Amra Cobiim 
Cille, now restored to ita place in tho Academy's edition of the 
Zeabhar Breac, page 238 e. 



Tho important use which O'Cunr mado of these ancient r 

anil tb'' =ii[;s''J'ti''« tlirown nut by liim and Dr. O'Donovan, that it 
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nected series of talcs, probably because no one cared to undertake the 
laborious task of copying and translating them vithout any immediato 
hope of tbeir publication. I have, however, undertaken the task, and 
I now venture to report to the Academy the result of my labours up 
to this, in order to enable it to judge of the amount of success which 
I have had, and also in the hope of creating a greater interest in those 
taloa than they receive at present. 

It ia needless to say that I am not about to road an essay on the 
character of our romances, or compare them with similar talesin other 
literatures, for even were I able to do so, the more humble but still 
aieliil labour of collecting and translating them must be done^before 
any Ut«rary analysis can bo attempted. 

The existing tales represent various phases of ancient Irish htstery, 
but the great majority refer to two principal periods, which Urs. 
Fergnson has happily distinguished us the heroic and the Fenian. 
Altboagh, according to the usually received chronology of our annals, 
tfaeir periods are supposed to have been separated from each other by 
I interval of ooly about 200 years, the tales of each period are 
' Icly different in character and value. The latter, for some reason, 
! received more attention than the former, and a Society, — the 
mic, — was established for their publication. Some of those tales 
fitbUshed by that Society ore no doubt taken from modem copies; 
■hers ore, however, to he found in old manuscripts of good authority, 
Lg. Imiheaeht na Trom Daimke, or the Adventures of the great 
Builic Company, which is found in the Book of Lismore and other 
idlum manuscripts of good authority, and the pursuit of Diarmaid 
ud Omino, which is mentioned in tho list of ancient stories in the 
Uook of Leinstcr — a good authority for the antiquity of tho talc — 
under the title of Aifeo Biiaiiino ^le ■OiipniAi'D — Elopement of 
Oninis with Diarmaid. I may olso mention the poem of Oasin on the 
death of his son Osciir, in the battle of Gabhro, which was copied and 
trnihtcd by Professor O'Cuny from tho Book of Leinstcr. 

Of the tales of tho heroic period which are in every respect the 
^Gst we possess, as weU as the most genuine and archaic, very few 
'*«ve as yot been made accessible to tho public. Among those I may 
. lOoiition the Battle of Magh Bath, edited by Dr. O'Donovan and pub- 
L^*lud by the Arch ecological Society, the Sick Bed of Cucholamd, and 
^^pc Fat« of the Cliildren of Uisneach, published by Professor O'Curry 
^^p the Atlantit, and a few others. 

■■^ there are also some important tales which do not belong to either 

I' "? tbe«e two categories, such as those relating to the early coloniza- 

"**■ of tho country, and the wars of the rival races, and some too 

*" * mrthological character. Of this class the only ones published 

*^ -Tho Fate of tho Children of Tuiroand, and the Fate of tho 

1 of Lir, published by Professor O'Curry in the Atlantii, 

P*- "viii. ThoBO tales, with the Exile of the Sons of Uisneach, already 

"•otioned, are called TVt TVuagh tta Sctaluighenekta, or the Three Sor- 

d Tales of Story-telling. 
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Hho list, of tales given in the Book of Loinster, and ptiata 
0'Curry,ftnd in tho preceding list fmmtho MS. H. 3, 17, reftrr " 
the passage which I have quoted &om Dr. O'Donovan's Catal 
classified according to the following categories: — 



Uoglft. — " DestnictionB." 
U&n6. — " Cattle-Spoils." 
■troclim6iic&. — "Courtships.' 
Cache.. — " Battloa." 
U&cli*. — "Cavos." 
ltTi]iAin&. — " Voyages." 
t-ongeaj-A. — "Exiles." 
Oicce. — "Tragedies." 
Fc[-)'&. — " Feasts," 

AUo 



Vojib&n-o.. — " SiegfiB," 
eaclicpa. — " AdTentonn 
AiclicD*. — " Elopementi^ 
Aijigne. — " Slaughten." 
ComaTDina. — "Inupt" "" 
Fipb. — " Visions." 
Sejici.. — " Loves." 
SUi&5n>. — " Espeditia 
CoctiomLikioA. — " Piogi 



T tales, na matter to what period of our history theyki 
may be convoaicntly classified under those categories, and Id" 
cordingly follow it in submitting the tales which I have traE " 

Cogl-A, or Destructions. Of this class wo have very ii_ 
spocimens in the Bruiden Da Dearga, and Bruidon Da Chogs, t 
which belong to the heroic period. Of tho story of the Dcsli 
of Bruiden Da Dearga, and death of Conaire Mor, Monarch of Ii 
A.M., 5091-5160, wo possess two good copies on voUum, 
Leabharnah-Uidhri, defective at commencement; and a perfect co, 
MS. H, 2. 1 6, T. C. D. I made independent copies and traaslatifl 
this tale from both manuscripts, and having collated them acd a 
an index of tho various readings, and a glossary of the obsolete a 
archaic words found in them, I eubmitted the whole to the Acadatf 
with my translation of Leabhar na h-tJidhri, which the Academy M 
kindly accepted with a view to its future publication, 

' submit tlio very imcient and valuable tale of the DeitrW' 
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^garded as preparatory episodes of the great cnttle-apoil, and are 
' aico called Jinncelaih na Tiina, or the Pre-taies of the Tain. 

The oldest eopiea of the Tain known to us are those preBervcd in 
ieabhar na h-Uidhri, and in the Book of Leinstor. The former Ja not 
B full as the latter, and it is also imperfect at the end, while the 
Ersion in the Book of Leinater, which is nearly of the same age as 
l>iil)bar na h-Uidhri, is perfect. I have made copies and translutiona 
P*f both. The former I auhmittod to the Academy with my transla- 
Itioa of Leabhar na h-Uidhri. The latter, with its prefaces and 
IPre-Talea, I have collected into this book, to which I have given the 
"illowing title: — 

" Tjiis Bo CriiLKOip : translatod from the original vellum mann- 
aipt known as the Book of Leinster, in the Library of Trinity 
!»Uege, Dublin. To whieh are added the ancient Prologues, Prefaces. 
1 the etoricB of adventures which preceded the principal ex- 
ition or Tain, £rom various rcllum manuscripts in the Libraries of 
uity College and the Boyal Irish Academy." 

In the story of tho discovery of tho Tiiin B6 Cuailnffe, pre- 

Krred in the Book of Leinster, the titles of twelve of the Pre- 

TgJes arc given as follows : — 

J If ti-e cupem pemj-ceL* Cftn& bo Cii&il-nje .1. & 00 oec .1. 

I t)e5a.ba.itin c-poA, tie ■O^^lmg inTtl&ic Oic, ve Copuji no. X)a. 

L niucci-OA, T>e TThim bo UegAnioin oe edcjio. Tlepai, ne coiti- 

fe pepc choiiclio1)Ai]i, -oe rocm&pc * * * , ve competic Con- 

H' Wlwnv, T)e TTliiin bo Vlioiif, oe Uocmijic emipe. o.cbeii6.ir 

9 Oin* If t)i pemj-celiib: x>c Uhecn CoiictilMtit) no Un&ig 

" CuliiTiT) CepoDA, oe gibitt 5*fc>D t)o CtioincuL&mt), ocu]- 

^'a cul I c&pp&c, -Dis. tuiTJ CucIiuIaitio 00 Ginain nis,cs, 

•^c*^!!* niAccu O.CC ij- 1 citpp HA c-j-no- copo-ocap n* cpi pceoil 

'^enencA fo. 

"This is the number of the Pre-Talesof the Tain Bo Cunibige, 

f*oani!]y, twelve, i. e., of tho Taking of the Sid, of the Vision of 

l^e Mao Ooo, of tho Contention of the two Swine- Herds, of tlie 

T&in Ud llegaraon, of the Adventnrea of Nera, of the Conoep- 

ISon of Conchobar, of the Courtahip of * ' ' , of the Concep- 

n of Chichnlaind, of T4in Bo FKdais, of tho Courtship of Emer. 

"> aaid also that [the following pieces] belong to the Pre- 

_ J8 : Of the visit of Cueliulaind to the house of Culand Cerd, 

|*[ the Taking of Arms by Cuohulaind, and of his going into a 

l?«aiiot and of his visit to Emain Macha, to the youths, but it is 

"^ the body of the Tain these three lost stories are told," 

In this volume, then, aro translations of all tho Tains which_ 
* to be found complete in ancient Ijisb manuscripta. Par 
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then, tlie best way to g^ve the Aoademj an idea of what it oon- 
tains would be to read the titles of the seTeral episodes of wliicji 
the T4iii B6 Ouailuge consisU, and of the Introdaotory Tales, 
Pre-Tales, Prologues, and Prefaces, which oomplet« its atoiy;— 

IsTRODUCrOBT TaLES, 

Cit) t)i& m-bot lonjei" m&cTi-upis.— " What was the OMM 
of the exile of the sons of Usnech." Cause of their exile, eta 

Fochon loincj^ Vepjur^ tll&c Uoij. — " Cause of the exQiS 
of Fergus Moo Bogh," &o. 

Cocm&nc mni Cimnt). — " Couitehip of the wife of Opond." 
And cause of the " Cesnoiden " or child-birth paina (rf U10 
TJltonians. 

lloi'oeT) ul&t) Cm •oiA U*. — " Noiden (infant or ohild-li 
pains) of the TJltonianB why so called." Story of the "Cea 
dean — child-birth pains and debihty of the Ultonians, iriuoh 
gare Medb and her forces an opportunity of suooessfully invaA- 
mg their country and carrying away their spoils. 

Prb-Tales. 

Uftin b6 ttegamon. — " Tain Bo Keganum." 

r&in bd Hes&mon, — " TAin Bo Begamon." Another stax^ 
under the same title, in which the Mor Bigu forewarns dudta** 
laind of the dangers and disasters of the Tun Bo Choailnge^ 

Uiin bo VItoai]-. — " T4in Bo Flidais." 

Ciin be Aingen, — "Tain Be Aii^n." See p. 222, 

C&iti b6 'D4iico.t)6.. — " Tdin Bo Dartad." 

~ ' n hA Vtiaic. — " TAiti Bri TiVftfinh," 
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PaOLOOUES. 

Incipic Ci-in bo CuiiLrje. — " Incipit Tain B6 Cuailngo." 

SL151 n* Cina ^c. — "Wayof the Tain, etc," This piece re- 
JB the progress and adventures of the hosts of Ailill and Medh, 
id the names of the places through which they passed on their 
y from Cruaohan Ai into the territory of Cuailnge in Ulster, 

IncipuiTic niAc 5niniii*Bfi. Coticulim-o. — " Inoipiunt Boy- 
tds of Cuchulaind." Under this title there are three stories — 

present and two following pieces— of the Boy-exploits of 

liuhiind. related to Queen Medh and Ailill by three of the 
Tltonian Exiles" namely, Fergus Maelloigh, Connac Con- 
Igaifi, son of Cwncobar, and Fiacha Fir Aha. 

Uc&chc Ciichul*ino do Uh&ij cul&mio cepcDA. — "Visit 
Dachulaind to the Louse of Culand Cerd," and how he got 

name Cuchulaind. 

Vo gibftil KAV^'o ■00 Cbomciilaino ociij* tua. T)ut 1 c&p- 

t. — " Of the Taking of Arms by Cuchulaind, and of his going 

Q a chariot." And his first day's achieve) 



Ciin bo Cuwlnge. — " Tain Bo Ccailsok." 

In reel yoDerpn 1]' ni &nD paDeccfi. — " The story itself 
», tne Tain] is what is now related here." The progress and 
ftntores of the forces of Aik/l and Mrd/j, from. Cniaehan Aiia 
nnaught, to the territory of Cuailnge in Ulster, and the tights 
Cwhiiliiind 'wii)\ Nat/ichrant/al, MeiUj, the satirist, Cur, son of 
thih, Ftrbaeth, Lnrinc, son of Noa, Loch mor, son of Mo/emuts, 
i many more of the warriors of Aikll and Mcdb'a forces, are 
id under this heading without any special title. 

biiif-Lec iti&ige Tnu]n:lienine. — " Breach of the plain of 
OrtDeinniu." 

In c&pp-i'C i-eptia, — " The sickled chariot." 

ImjioL betiig Cotii. — " Mishap of Beallach Eoin." 

Cuige in Chamon. — " Dress upon Tamon." 

Cornp«.c Venguj-A. — "Fight of Fergus." 

Cmnic Fepcon. — "Head place of lerchu." 

Com^6c CiticiiY ocaf * cl*iiioe. — " Fight of Calatin and 
llis diiMren." 

Compic Fiptie&Ti. — " Fight of Ferdiadh." 

Antno.n'o& o.b*tTo legir Coticliul-AiiiTj 1 Con&ilLe tlluii- 
Wnt. — " Names of the healing rivers of Cuchulaind in Conaille 
Bit hf""' " 
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C&liTj kIpo Cecliepn m&ic FiiTor*in acu]- ^niite Cediejin, 
— " Ileroip Fight of CetLem, son of Fintan, and blood- wounds 
of CetliPrn." His blood and woiinds examined by Finghin Fatll 
Liog, King Conchobar's phyeician. 

H&cftlgleo T'lnciin, — " Tootb Fight of Fintan." 

tlu&uiiucco niino. — "lied woimduig of Mind," son of Sal- 
diolgnn. 

Apiiecuji n-*]iAT). — "Assault of the Charioteers," 

binsLoo Koca.t)6., — " "White (i. e., bloodless) Fight of 
Eochad.' 

niettjLeo ti-lli&c. — " Grinding Fight of lUaoh." 

Oij-bgi Ainijijin i C&Lcin. — " Flag Fight of Am&r^m i] 
Tailtin." 

Siji jiobuT) Su*l,r&iiii. — "Constont warning of Sualtam.'* 
His warning to King Conchobar and the Ultoniaiis of the im.' 
pending disasters. Ilia alarm and death. 

Cmot ACAj- Uoclioj-cul l]l,*t), — " Collecting and aseemhltD^ 
of the Ultonians." Kin g Conehobar awakes from his " Cms* 
noidean," prepares to pursue and recover the spoils of his couk 
try. Enumeration of all the Tuatha and tributary kings caUmI 
to arms by King Conchobar to meet the hosts of Uueen Mcdb 
and Ailill in the " Battle of the Tain Bo Cuailnge." 

buio]!!]- Celcc&i]i, — " Alarm of Celtchair." The prophetic 
furor of Celtchair Mac Uthaithir, Cormnc Coniilon'/es, and BiiltlMii 
Doel Ulad on the eve of the Battle of the Tdin B6 Cuailnge ob 
Slemain Mide and the muster of the UltoDians in pursuit of tiw 
Tain follow here. 

C&t lis. Cini. & Slim&m ITli-oc. — " Battle of the Tfiin lA 
Slemain Mide." Under this eeotion there is a chain of descrip- 
tions, without any distinot titles, which may be sunuued up ni 
follows : — Muster of the TJltonians on the hill of Slemain ludA 
Description of the various tribes and bands by Mao Itotit (t 
herald). Laegh describes the various companijsa and the 
and aiTay of battle to Cuchuliund. Fight of Fergus Mao " 
and King Conchobar. Story of the " Calad Bolg "- 
Lete. Cuchulaind rushes from his " Othur Ligc," 
sickness ; appears in the battle wounded and blood-i 
attacks Fergus, compels him to retreat, and defoato 
forces. 

Imcuv* T)om) Cbuitfico, — " AdventuresofDondChuxdngi 
his e3q>loits on Magli Ai, his fight with the Fiud Betmsob 1 
death of Bricriu, and fute of the two bidls. 

Sexj ego <iiii t*c]iipp banc biixo|ii4.Tn. — "Bed rjw 7M1 « 
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: kiaioriam." A curious Latin memorandum by the Scribe 
s my list of the Tain 66 Chuailnge serieB. 

' I have, however, a few other pieces belonging to the heroio 
teriod, most of which may be regarded as biographical sketches 
if the heroes of these tales, and as they help to show the true 
haracter of those heroes, and the circumstances and manners 
ind cmtoms of their times, they may be conveniently added 
lere by way of addenda : — 

Compepr ConcliobAiii. — "Conception of Conohobar Mao 

|ltopo I'en amivi atiicjDi in ci Coiicobai|i tii&c tlej^'&, — 
\ Doble. illustrious man was Conchobar Mao Nessa." This 
of the parentage, education, and early life of King Conor. 
m6\\ an o|i'Dt)*n tjo Concboba-]i, In ciiro j-ecc m- 
lUtiA )4]i Tid. geiieniiin i]-)- aiitj iio 5*b jncei'iutau, — "It 
^ a great honour to Conchobar ; it was at the end of seven 
|iMre after his birth he ossiuued the kingship of Ulster." This 
jHoe sets forth how King Conor obtained tlie sovereignty of 
Qlit«r, &c. 

b^ moji 111 *i|imiriu rji* -do ii&C]-&r: uLitt fio CoiicoliAji. 
'Great indeed was the reverence the Ultonians gave to Con- 
jbar." This piece treats of the economy of King Conchobar's 
pi ; and of his prohibitions and privUegos among the Ulto- 
■u. 

Ameo Coticbobaiji. — " Death of Conchobar Mac Nesea." 
Compe]»c Concul&tnu. — "Conception of Couchuloind." 
Compe)ic ConcuL&iti-o -o*" m ni p j-ioj-, \ex> &lio]- .1. ye\\- 
^ bee Folcaig. — " Conception of Cuchuliund is what follows 
ntoo, •ed alias, i. e., Feast of the House of Bee Foltach." 

rersion of the conception and birth of Cuch ul aind. 

SejY* ocuj* il.b|iera. bicii* rop Coiiicul&inw, \o\\ Clot 

cc&em Cjioebim *t>c. — "Prohibitions and divers injunctions 

n upon Cuchulaind, upon the illustrious youth of tho 

lluadh' (Red Branoh)." Tfiis piece relates the ad- 

;arefl of Cuchulaind. and hia prohibitions, privileges, and 

^ioita tunong the Ultonian heroes of the Red Branch, 

i***! ita true title may be inferred from its concluding words : 

iOnnjhi yiw ttme-o SuilL ttimc Capb&io ociij- MT>et> Sftipb 

^l-mni ]\i5.— "And that is the fate of GoU son of Carhad, and 

" late of Garb of Gleam Righ." 

Si*bupcob]iA Concut&iriTi illfticiii s. cicfectft. — "Spirit- 

of Cuchulaind on the day of his death." 
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&^■oe^o Concut*itTD. — "Death of Cucbulaind." 

tlu&LL jubft emijie. — "Loud Lamentation of Enier," liar 
■wail on hearing of the death of Cuchulaind. 

Cocin*jic Feiibe. — "Courtship of Ferb," by Mane, son ofi 
Ailill and ifedb. Under this title ia also : 

Vi]- Concboba.!!^, — " Vision of Conchobar." And 

C05j.it ■ouin oeijig. — " Destruction of the Court of 
in Gleann Geirg." 

AiDeD Con*iLt CeiinAij. — " Death of Conall Cemach. 

Ai-oei) TDubccig. — "Death of Dubthach." 

AiTut) CeLcc&ip mate Uc&icni. — " Death of Celtchoir UaA 
Utaitiiir." 

bii 5obi i-mji* 111 ULciib ,1. eccec]-*l»c 5*b* & &inin. 
— " There was a noble smith in "Ulster, namely, Eoetsakch, tlta 
smith was his name." This piece treats of the parentage, birth, 
and exploits of Amergin, son of Euetsulacli, 

Thus far I havo collected and beg to submit the Tain a 
as far as I found complete versions of them in old Irish MS&' 

I have another collection of Tains, and tales connootn 
directly or indirectly with them, from more modem manuscripU^ 
to which I will refer presently, but in this volume I have io* 
eluded none hut complete versions, from our oldest and t 
books. 

Cocm&]>c*, — "Courtships." Lesides the court^p of Bafl 
Fola, already published in the Irisli maauscript series of thi 
" Proceedings of the Atademy," I have given in my trauatatio 
of Leabhar na h-Uldhri the iniport^int tale of 

Uocni*|ic emc|ie. — " Courtship of Emer" and CuchuIatH' 
as far as it is preserved in that manuscript, and the oompl^ 
version of the tale from a vellum MS. Brit, Muf. (HsrleiBa 
5280). I now submit two other tales of the same class ; — 

rocinj.|ic c|iebl&ine. — " Courtship of Treblan," by FruC 
mn i}i Fidad, which may be regarded as a sequel to T&in . 
Fraeoh ; and 

Uociiiipc je|ibi, — "Courtship of Ferb," by Mane, son 
Ailell and Medb, which I have aheady mentioned in my A-J 
denda to the episodos of the TAin Bo Cuailngo. 

C»cft. — "Battles." In my translation of Lealhar na 
Vidhri, I have given the Battle of Cam Conaill as an examp 
of this class of Tales. I now submit the two battles of Wt^ 
Tuireadh: — 

Cit mftige cuijieti Cunga.— J*. 
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tfVom a vellum manuscript in the Lib. T. C. D. (Class H. 3, 
■17) ; and tlie second, known aa the Battle of Moy Tura of the 
, from a vellum manuscript in the British Museum 
tlHarkian, 5280), where it has the following heading : — 

ic ei6.c*iii ocu]- *ri5e. — " This story which follows here is 
Ehe Battle of Magh Tuireadh, and the iJegetting of Brease, son 
f Elatan, and his reign." 

mii*iiia, — " Voyages, or Wanderings on Sea." In my 
slations of Leabhar iia h-Uidhri, I have given as an example 
s olaea of tale : — 

mn*in cii]i»«5 miiLeT)tiin. — " AVandering of Maeldun's 
■ ' To this I have now to add the curious tale of : — 
Impam cujiji^ig uis co]iu&. — "Wandering of the boat of 
) of TJa Corra," and the story of the exile and death of 
iO, sou of Gartnan, and grand-nephew to Aedh Mac Gart- 
kine of Scotland (circa 620), a contemporary of Saint 
im Cflle, who was compelled to fly from Scotland and take 
ter in Ireland, to avoid the jealousy of liia grand-uncle, who 
i already slain his father, and killed and dispersed his friends 
1 followers. This tale is peouliarly interesting in preserving 
f good picture of the manners and customs of the people 
iu and Alba, at this eaily period. This piece is well pre- 
in the " Yellow Book of Lecan," in the Library of 
y College, Dublin, under the following title : — 
cipt) c&n&nn mc 5A|icn&n, — " Ocmi'rf Canann, eon of 
in." The visit of Gartnan and his peo]>le to Ireland is 
wl down in the Annals of Tighemach at a. I). 687. 

I now submit epeclmens of a totally different class of pieces. 
The first may be considered an important chapter of Seanclias 
Ban Ereiul or " Ilistory of the women of Erin." It has no 
title, but commences : — 

Cu4 bean Awaim ipjToe ceo bean in beActiA — 
" Eve wife of Adam, she was the first woman of the world." 
To this I have to add a tract on the derivations and etymo- 
Ifigy of the names of the illustrious and distinguished men of 
Erin who flourialiod as the heroes of our ancient tales and 
Wories. This is also without a title, but may be regarded as a 
chapter of Heanehuii Fit n-Ervml — or, " History of the [distin- 



fniihed} men of Erin." It begins : 



ITIumu 



CftTlUf ]10 M 



Mumu how so called," 
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Additional Notes. 

P. 218. r&iTi bo tlmr;— " Cow-Spoil of Eos." 
O'Corry saya (1861), " Nothing known of tliis tale." It is, how- 
ever, possible that it is the utoiy referred to at page 227 under tbe 
title "Aided Conchohair" — "Death of Concbohar," and preserved ii 
the Book of Leinster, and in MS. H. 3. 17. Lib. T.C.D- It sets forth 
how Cet, son of Magach, a famous chunpion of Connaught, haviac 
made an incarsion into Ulster, posecBBod himself of the ball made c 
the brain of Metgrgra, which had been treasured at Emania smon^ th 
trophies of Conall Ceamaeh, by whom he had been previously d ' 
It was prophesied that this ball would revenge the fate of Mt»gt 
by killing one or more of the kings and king-champions of Ulfltciri 
return. Cet, knowing this, determined that he should bo the in 
through whom the prophecy should bo fulfilled. He placed the b 
in hia ginilo and continued for aome time to watch the TTItonia 
seeking an opportunity of carrying out hia resolution. As no ■ 
opportunity offered, ho {Cet) went eastward and dtoYe away a spoQ: 
cattle from the Feara Roi». The Ultoniana pursued him, and d 
people of Connaught eamc to aid him ; a battle wus fought b 
them, in which king Cvnehohar himself was engaged. The ■w 
Connaught (who then enjoyed the privilege of attending 
boatings) admired the comely form and valour of king Concri 
be distingnbhed himself in the battle. They besought him to M 
aaido (r, e. to advance nearer to them), that they might faaro a belt 
ricw of his beautiful form and noble figure. As Conchobar adrsoci 
Cet, who had concealed himaelf among the women, cast the fatal !• 
and lodged it in his skull ; thua inflicting the wound of which Ul^ 
ComrAoW subsequently died. This tale then is tho Tain B6 Bm, 
inasmuch as the battle in which king Conor received his deatli wont 
was fought for the possession of the Tain B6, or Cow spoO of lb 
Fiara Sou. The subsequent portion of the talc relates tho dtvaO' 
stanceB of kinc Conor's death, hence it is called Ai/tud ContMtirit 
Death of Conehvlar, and thus the tale will correspond to both ti" 

P. 222. C&cb boint.0,—" Battle of the Boind." 

This ia made Car roioen, i. e. " Battle of Toiden" in tho Mt 

iif Leinstor List, but not identified. It is probably tho invBAoa rf 

Toideati by the Dilergt. or plunderer*, of which there is an abstnrt 

in the Book of I/oinster. 



NoTx. — All the tnnsUtiona mcndoatid in tho foregoing Pa^r vera pfMoto 
the Audemy on the night on whlrh the Va\ii!t wu reul. This coUeeliiHi >■ ia 
dv« of rrofMwr O'JjOOdbv'b tiBUdlntion of Ltabhar ns h.Uiiiiiri, whid, «< 
clMtlBed lilt of orthognptkical and other peouliaritie* of the oiuisal Mil «( I 
U8.,bn ■ubmiiteil totho Aculemy on tho 12th nf June, 1871. uconttldllfa 
Bve independent piew«, mne of them luom or less imperfect. Tha k 

' ' ■"]« towudi the publication of theK tisoaUtions, nod alrMldj 

^^•Uyt hai been priDl«l off.— Kn. 
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Sni.— Off TB8 TlUB AND ToPOORAPHT OV THS BRCtOaBUt DA 

CnooA. By Denw H. Kelly, Esa., M. E. I. A. 

[Raid Kurembei 30, IBTS.] 

I faiitorio tale io not only valuable as a narrative of very Teinot« 
t, bot bIm ai 8 gpecinieii of very BDcicQt Irish langiiage. Of this 
1 there ore two copies, differing In Bume respeotB, but mutually 
fdatiDg one anutlier. One cupy is in Uunusuript, H. 3. 18., in the 
try of Trinity College, Dublin, and of which there if 
cript in ihe O'Reilly MSS., in the Library of the Itoyal frish 
" my. This narrativo la fragmentary, wilh frequent breaks; but 
•e elegant in dictiuD, and contains, amongal other maltera, a 
of Furgall Manacb'a Poem, commeneing tbus: "S6 bpuibne 
m son oil," — " The ax Biuighuans of Erin without reproach," 
lich ia omitti^d in the other. The other copy is in the Boole of 
tear, (H. 2. 18, Lib. Trin. Coll.)i sad this is a much more conae- 
B lurrtitive. 

'^~ih9 period of this tract ia that of the triumphant return of the 
nnacian army fmm the Tiin B6 Cuailgne. and its date is fixed by 
« de«th of Conor mac Fachtna king of Ulladh of which the curious 
ntive is given in Keating. Thia king (as the story runs), on seeing 
• wlipae that occurred at the Crucifixion of the Saviour, was mnoh 
Und. and, on being informed by his Druids thai it was caused by 
ft Icwish people's crucifying the Son of God, he became bo excited 
^ he sdzi-d hia anna, rushed into the wood of Lamhrigh near 
laia. and begun cutting down the willows, exclaiming, "Tnus 
|U I do to these miscreants," and, in his excitement, the brain ball 
idhra, that had been imbedded in the back of his skuU, fell our, 
9 Bt onc« expired. This would fix the date of our narrative at 
i A. D. 39. 

> most prominent personages in this uarrativc are, Medbh, the 

n qatwn of Connau^'ht, and her husband Ailill ; Fei^us the ex- 

UDIIadb; and Cormac Conloingeas, (or the exile), son of Conor 

. together with the usual heroes of Feniun story ; but 

I ia much confusion in the correlation of the above-named 

, I think it bettor to elucidate the matter by a short 

Bbh, then, was dan^hter of Eochy Feidlioch, king of Erin, and 
Tied to Conor mui' Fuehtna, king of TJIIadh ; but the marriage 
_ a happy one, she ItfL him, and was wedded, by her father, 
whom the monarch confirmed in the throne of Cunnaught, t4 j 
t had himself independent pretensions, and they kept a rerTM 
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splendid court at their palace of Cruachan, and he proved themoBtcoDt 
plaisant of apouacB. Conor mac Faclitna was the son of Ness, the veiy 
lovely daughter of Eochy Salbuidhe ; who was left, a youBg and a veiy 
charming widow, with an only son, 

Fergus raao Itoigh was at that time king of UUadh, a. very Belt' 
indulgent and luxurious man. 'j'he fair widow attracted bis atteatiODt 
and he solicited her lo become his queen, but siie refused to yield tl 
hiH desires, unless he would abdicate his throne, in favour of her Ml 
Conor, for one year, and let him rule over UUadh. To ihis the low 
sick king consented ; but Neas made such good use of her time, 1 
making her son keep up an unusually splendid court, conoitiatitig II 
chiefs in every way, and giving such liberal largesses of moaey, tbil 
at the year's end. the whole population refused to hear of his reaignia 
and Conor became A» facto king. Fergus, after a vain struggle, had 
submit, and subsided into a minor position, whilst Conor, having, ia 
&t of drunkenness, invaded his own mother's bed, became by her fatt 
to Cormac called Conloingeat. At that time, the knights of the F' 
Branch were the most famous order of chivalry in Ireland, and Fen 
and Cormac were both members of it. Conor persevered in hi< dii 
pated career, when by his treacheroussluugbterof the sons of UuoM 
notwithstanding Fergus's safe-conduct, he had disgusted that powtt) 
body, the most important of its knights withdrew frum his court; ■ 
amongst them, Fergus and Cormac, who were fast friends, retired wi 
a choice body of attendants, to the court of Medbh, where they whi 
hospitably eutertained, and Fergus became the paramour of ' 
amorous and martial queen, and had by her several sons, 1 
became progenitors of some of the most powerful chief^sjiu A 
F.rin. A strong jealousy, however, seems to have subsisted W' 
ttvecn the Connaughl troops and the Ulidian contingent, who ■ 
the personal retainers of Fergus and Cormac ; and tbuugh they * 
with them and fought with them in the Tain Bu Cuailgne, jiU 
more than once, there was dif&ctjlty in preventing a rupture betT«M 
them. 

The Irish word bpuijean (pronounced Breenj is in general appU«^l 
to a Fairy Palace, they call the Queen of the Fairies, beonptoson ^^^ ' 
bpui5ne, but is also frequently applied to any very splendid residea*^ 
ll IB the diminutive of the Irish bpuj, whioh etymologists refer U ^ 
same ityrpe as the Saxon Burgh, &c. 

The Irish Breen was an house of right royal hospitality — opei 
all comers, never refusing tilting food and shelter, and its inmat«a wm~ 
under the protection of the Red Hand from all assailants. Theyb 
considerable lands attached to tbero, and their possessors m' 
amongst the high nobility of the land. Of these Hoyal Brvens, t 
were six in Ireland, according to the annexed pi>em ot Forgsll Uu 
(he Brugaidh of Luac, Co. Dublin, father of the Loiiy Enter, 
the great hero Cuchulin: — 
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b]iuiOni 6pinn anfo, 

Wlni epenn jan oil, 
ioCKip comaitrip- 
fttf Mm a oiQTio 

uibo) coihpialo. 



Tlu Breen* ot Eria b«re. 



I«a>ci 



, . n Do bepgo coimbloib 
jlA Cuolann corgapcoig- 
SCop Conaipe clem 
pnijel numui' nocet 

jm Ttioo DaCo roipm renn 
jEonsocup pip epann. 
fcrecmuicmale, 

iini ba Cho^a oo eld 
p gabaS pop Ulcu. 
u m bpuifi bpear 
xeic Copmac Conloincear' 
Ktn moo Ceo6c ba peon apO, 
to n'aCuip comgaps. 
koAcaib capon ceA 
bbepepp eineafi 
nn bUii bpiuSaiO blobbipn 
mtn bean Ceolcoip cuilpmb. 
Oip blob bpiiiSeoti D6 
m Cetcoip culbui&e. 



n popBOill nionofi ihoip 
Mb lupcu CO Ion coip. 
pmo biniBoO oe, 
imp alaineimtpe. 

« Sp*>r 

o bpuiji^rin liuhe obgp 

OOp bloO (M)fp 

e pa ceboip. 

O an oofpe ooip 

~ ~n bic bo boQ no oiL 

b con no bamo b« 

p on 00 bpoica- 

p Mftpi rl'S rlon. 

nCsoA bpuibin bloe Uin. 
>fiip|1 otpce omuii 

.Cigeb oab. Qo buioeaO. 

kenn ml« mareaO, 

Ibi&iu ambeibead. 

Bb pibai,^ uilo nb 

noir^T r* b not one. 



S« bpui 



II. ic. 



1B or Itiia, wltbout ti 



They were 

They reluMi 

Tliev *Bri 



Fl»i 



r hmpitsbte. 
en of D> DEim nnowned 
inliiiig in tlis land d( victor 



Thcru <vsii mild Com!™ tliln ; 

B}' liigcel theidredlartr, concul IlnoL 
The Br.;eii of M'Dmho,* ere»t its fam^ 

To wlikli naonvi the men at Erin. 
Tbey m the iwine Hut were llxra, 

And I hey toolc Ailbct prisuner. 
The rsmoua Breen ofDi ChoKii— 

A Ring (ooli ii Irom the Ulioniaiu— 
IlMpiiable was thiE migtitv Brwn, 

TUl Uotmac Con1oii>)(ru fell tliere. 
The Breenof M'C«:hte.ia[t«IitidiTiei<ui, 

Amni'iitC the Connaciann waa the manBion, 

Tiom waa mare liberally h«]uulile. 
Tba Breen of tbe tamoiu firugatlb, great 
i" erleUriiy. 
Whflnlwa.ll>e»./rg//uV-Aafr«fC(/lai>. 
Tbe ramqut Brudgidh waa ilaiii by biiii, 

Bv ills hanJ of Celtair of the golden 
tocki. 
The Br«rn of great Firgill Hnoach, 

fi«i<le Law full of Imliiiew, 
Nona *em diiaat'tflol wHh him,— 

Willi the father al ibe luvely Emir. 
Acaiildmn af choice food at mII ti-naa ready, 

Wa« thaeiuliim in aacli Bmrn, 
With abundance ' f viaiidi mil of it, 

?ur each man immedriiely ; 
The good caaldrun ceaaaJ nut iu boiling 

Bnwever maiiv utrv |Kiitaksra iif it. 
But there waa BDougli far h.ntu iKit of it, 

Of that wbich wan bailed therein. 
U|>nn Ihe piu ot the fmir roada, 

Eai'h rennxxeil Bmn waa •itoalad. 



From 



■urd tliankTul. 



All (he inen nf Erin fuunil aooen, 
Unle<a they were in hnatllily, 

All wonld ga plenty there, 
ir th«y rrached iha -ii Breana. 

Sii Mere lh» Breer 




. deaf end .li 



t AUb* Ha* bii hound. 



>, were bii (alhar and 
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The Braon da Choga U siiaat^tl in the totvnUnd of Bryanmore, 
parish if Dnimraney, and barony of Kilkenny West, Co. Westmeiith; 
abijiil 6 milt'^ N. E. of Alhlone. It originally gnfe its name to an 
li'ihli Bully ItiHtiich, hf'iTig tlie tnenftul liind attached to tlie Brven. but 
Birioe tht- divisipa into towiilands, it ii dindi'd into the lowolaiidsof 
Breenraore or Bi-yaomore, uppi^r and lower, Ureenben or Bryajibcg, 
upper and lower. There are three circular Raths, marked aa bfiog in 
ihew townlHndB on the O, S, map of the Co. Westnt-ath, hut the two 
principal onea are in ihe townland of Bryaninare upper. They are 
circular eurthworka, situated one above the other, on iwo remarkAhle 
spur* of tile hill, grandiloquently called Sltece Slalan in the tuursiire. 

This hill, is the oommenceinent of the cLiin of Exki-ra. or Gni'd 
hills, which rise up close to the large bog behind Wai«tstown HtutH^ 
in two conspiuuoua spurs, one above the other, each crowned witli its 
Rath, and which ruus on cooCinnuusIy through the deniesiiti of Hoj- 
drtim, to the f-rd acroAs the Shannon, at the poorhouse of Aihlwui 
(the very ford that l>e Oinkell is said to have made use of), and which 
Ssker ridge, in the days when the Shannon's immediate hanks wdV 
lined with swamps, hogs, and tangled woods, must have made one tt 
the principal passes between the North of Ireland and Connauglit. 

Inlhe summer of 1871.1 visited this locality with W. U. Hentt««ifr 
Ehi-. and we found it correspond ir all respects wiih the narrative. 

The uppermost earthwork is 204 puces in circumference, ul 
contains within its^mbit the ruins of a Castle, the erectiun of whiok 
tradition ascribes to the noble family of Dillon ; this Castle is now • 
ahapelesB raaas of ruins, but there are those still living who remeisber 
its walls made use of as a ball-alley. The earthwork on the lower 
spur contained the Brcen, Uie ruins of St. Laisrean's Cell, and ito 
Holy Well whereat still is the huge rook with which such stalwart 
deeds were performed during the attack on the Breen. 

In Sir William Betty's Printed Map of West Meath, Brinemore il 
shown as a Castle, and is placed midway between Athloue and Bally- 
more Lough Sewdy i the precise position of this rath: nor iathen 
any cause of doubt that the Dillons (Lords of Cuircne's) Custie^ ws* 
within the ambit of the Breen. This rath is now called 8l«me's Folly* 
fhm its having been planted with trees by a clergrman of the juaa* 
of Sterna There was originally a circle of large stones surronndbf 
the earthwork ; but there are very few of them now remaining. 

This Breen is mentioned in the Annals at the Four Uastvn^ 
A.D- 919 ■ — " Domnul, son of Doranal, son of Flan, son of HplaghliOi 
heir apparent to the sovereignly of Erin, was slain hy his bfwW 
Donchadh, at Breendaclioga." And again. A. 0. HIS: — " The Lorf 
Fumirai plundered Dillon's castle, called Bruighean da Chogk." 

M'Firbis, treating of the Tribe of Cuircne (p. 412), stetM Util 
Core, stepson of Dnol, daughter of Fiuchra, King of Muskerni^ 
and wife of Oilell Flanbeg, King of .Miin«li-r, being brinishwi by hrt 
father, repaired to Fereduch, King of Alba, who gave him 
daughUf in nurriage. She bod three sons hy him, vie., I, Umdb « 
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tlieC1aiiLiamnaigh;*2, Cairbre, a juatheEoganachUofLoch Lein; and 
3, Cretan, a quo the Cuircnfam o( Westmeath. Seven tribes of the 
nuM of Crooan are at Breeudiielioga." 

U'Firbis also, in his Gabhaltas Oail (conquest of the Saxona), 

bw this notice of the Dillooa Lords of Cuircne. " When Colman mor, 

UtB great grandson of Niall of the Nioe Hostages, was slain by Lo6an 

Ololmain (Logan Dillon or the destroyer), Lognn passed over into Eng- 

Bllnd and his descenduntH remained there till Robert Saasanach Dillon 

Hwrae to Ireland, with the' Saxons, to aid Bi'rmod MacMorogh: and he 

Hncbert) fi^ught along with the Xing of U? ath to recover his country:. 

KlCofeover, he told O'Melaghlin, O'Mnlloy, and M'Qeoghaghan, that he 

WH of tho same stock with themselves, being the descendant of the 

•foresaid lo^on Oiolmam, and he aflcrwnrds got Machaire Cuircne ni 

|A# lurtditary principaliti/ of hU ancciiori." 

" Colmun RimiD, KU. was slain by his brother Ijoian Diolmoin, 

: Dillon), A. D. 600." Oi^. Survey Extraeta. 

In Aaron Crossloy'a old Peerage of Ireland, p. 40, this account is 

"d tohave been givenhimby Counsellor Garret Dillon, A, D, 1772: — 

" Premier Dillon, first Baron of Dillon's country in Ireland. Bir 

BS«nry, descendant of Thomas tho great Duke of ^quitaine, temp. 

■]Senry IL, when be, with his brother Thomas, were bronghl, infantA, 

rfato England, recovered from Duke Delion their father, by Henry II. 

of England, in right of his mother, Ihe elder brother of Aoquitaine's 

daui^hter, whom he had esponsed ; " end this statement, is also mentioned 

bj Lodge, in his notes on the Dillon Peernge. Viscounts Dillon. 

But of the fact there can he no reasonable doubt, that Lochan the 

brother of Colman Rimm, KD., had a duel with his brother the King. 

•bout A. D. 600; and that, in this duel, ho slew him ; that he had to 

fly, in consequence, into Scotland, where he was hospitably received 

yqit* King, who gave him his daughter in maniago. That hi* de- 

L)wiidant, subseqnently, migrated into France, where be espoused n 

Kfcnghter of the great DukeofAquitnine, whose cider daughter, Eleanor, 

fw wife to Henry IL, King of England, that Henry, in her right, 

itsed on Aqnitnine; and it is highly probable that he brought her 

kfant Dillon nephews to England, to obviate any claim by thorn upon 

t Dukedom ; it is equally probable that the young princes remained 

_ n till tbo time of Strongbow'e enterprise, and that a penurious 

jmvign like Henry would be glad that one of them, if not both, 

loald Mck fortune under Pembroke, inati^ad of being a drag upon him. 

However this may be, it appears, that Robert Soppanac Dillon 

8 BinoTigBt the followers of Strongbow ; that he laid claim to Cuircne 

m» Am pattrndl ttrritory ; that his claim wai allowed, and he waa formally 

rein^lut^ therein ; that he erected his cnstle in the upper earth circle 

of tho Breen da Choga, and that seven tribes or generations of the race 

«r<! *t tho Breen da Choga. The Billons continued to hold Cuircne till 

<ba times of Cromwell, when they were confiscated, and their landa 

Kraotcd, and sold. Of this noble race are, the Earls of Roscommon, the 

A'iseonnU Dillon, the Barons Clonbrock. the Dillons of Lismullen, Barts., 

_ of Bolegmde, and of Mount Dillon, and their MrrelativeB. ^- 
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When, on the death of Conor mac Faehtaa, the U1id!ans called Hi 
■on Cormao Cunloingeos to reign over them, he, Cormac. was at ths 
Court of Medbh ; whose troojis, flushed with victory, were then i^ 
luroing from the Tdln BA Cuailgne, with a large prey of cattle ; 
any one who will take a glance at the map will see thnt the natunl 
route of such &n array from Cuailgne (the plnin around Duudalk, Oo. 
Louth) would he, through Kelld, Castlo Pollard, skirting the norill 
shore of Loch Denyvarra to Moyvore, and thence, by the pass oTCr U» 
gravel Esker, commenciag at Bruighean da Choga, to the pass acTOV 
the Shannon atAthlono; and that the key of this important pas 
iraa the Brttn da Choga, situated on the lower npur of Mount Halu 
which riaes from the edge of the bog behind Wateratown, and whiek 
has a much hirger plateau than the ujiper one, where stood the Dilloa'l 
costle. Thia, like the upper one, contains an earthwork, but niudl . 
larger than the upper one, and which, I feel no doubt, waa the ArMI 
da Choga of our nlirrative ; and which has attll adjoining to it the tt- 
inains of a cell, probably that of St. Laisrean, and a holy well, 
which, now alas broken, atandu the rock already mentioned. 

The Amazon Medbh, Tiening with di sap probation Cormae Coih 
loingeas'a departure to assume the crown offei'ed to him, ordered \M 
returning troops to attack the Ulidian contingent, nnd a battle cniaei 
at Druim Drestan, close to the Westmeath side of the Ford of Aihlou,, 
just aa Cormae had crossed. In this the Ulidians ^;idua1ly fell badi 
to the Breen da Choga, where they were beseiged, as the nurratlK 
■tates, and Corroao was decapitated, and his head brought to Athloot. 

Cormac'a itinerary from Oruachan is all through wnU-known placci} 
the battle between the Ulidians and Connaciana was at Movder^ 
probably the flat ground between the Eiker and the Rirer. t)puin 
Naifcip is probably the ridge from the new Cuth^dml toward* Moydrua. 

Adjoining to the Dillon's territory of Cuirone, wns that of ihi 
U'Awleya, called Calree, stretchiog on towards the King' 
comprising within it the Parish of Bully lough Ice. Of the \ot lua£a 
itself, the remains now aro a well-drained, fertile meadow, with a rir»- 
let, which turns a mill, flowing through it. Of the Dully there B 
only remains one arth, which covered the souterniins of the Cw 
Within a very short distanoe of it stands one of tlio flneet tmx 
works in Ireland, a truncated cone, rising from 50 to 60 fe^-t, with ■ 

flatform at t«p 21 by 15 paocs. it is surrounded by u double fowM-, ani 
believe was the Oiimab mic Qmul^oib. whervon the M'Awlej-a 
inaugurated and in whow o<'ntre is iheir sepulchral chamber; it is now 
called Mount Temple from the proprietor. Within about 100 ytxiM 
of this moat, is a fl.ue Cromleae. 



Korr. — Mr. Kelly iatcndeil to have offfrvd (o thp AeailmiT Ui ti 

bll biitoriv Uh, bul forbore to Uit (o, i^iKiuuth di bo liiiiiid thai at the l| 
«i ibe Ai'Wleuiy inucnediug ihat at whiiJi lin purnosnl praH-ntlbg It, I 
O'Loonoj had ^**n I>i the Aeoilemy, amongU bu Tniniliition^ mm^'V 
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XXVIIT, — Oh Papi!b-c«6T8 of Ancient iNSCittTTiOBS nr thu Codn- 
ji or 0»Lwtr AUD Jk[iTi>, exliiLited and prcscnU-d on tte part 
of Mb. ])i7KCHifrr ; by Sauhkl Fkrouson, LL.D., a C, Vicu-Pre- 
Avat. Willi riute IX., Pol. Lit. and Antiq. 

[Iteitd SOLli November, 1S7S.] 

Bphchkit (Solioola of Art, South Kensington) has requested mo 
rcwnt to tliv AoadL'invthel'ollowing.l'apLT casts, made by bim, of 
riplittns in the Counties of Ualwuy and Mayo. They are diatin- 
Ishvd by the li?tt4.'r B, and numbered 1. to X. : — 

. Kilbrccun, Arrjinmoro. A frapnont of a larger stone, bearing 
D rpmains of what probably wua a Hculptured crusa ; on cither aida 
If which the inacriplion is arranged, thus — 

or do ] mainach. 

[I. Also, from Kilhrecan. The broken flat tombntone stated by 
? to have bi'cn found oovpring tho reputed gravn of Itn'pnn, 
This iutiTeating inscription is cnsriivij in the ErcL 
Arcb., p. 139; but Pctrie'a drawing omita what the cast disclo.tes, tha 
imnaiBS of tho letter S giving the force of Sci = Sand* to the first 

Iljonp of chnrnctcra. The inscription occupios the thrto rematnitig 
fudruDta fgimed by tt croM, inscribed in a cirtlf, thus — 
llle fourth qtindrant beinj[ broken away lenvea the completion of tha 
•tmr of thu hilly pcreon to conjeclure; but there can bo no rcaaon- 
tid* doubt that it oi-iginally bore the missing syllable ea, making the 
Wholu read — 

Sci Breeani. 

For an example of Siii, in a like collocation, reference may 
b« ninde to Stuart's " Sculp, intones of Scotland," vol. ii., pL 77, at 
Vhilhorn in Wigtonsbirc — 



• fnandcr 



Lot ill Pttri ApoitoU ; 

•lifrp the " Loe" may be compared -with tho tami 
on thi; Kilnasaggart inscription, near Dundulk. Sr 
pttion, what -eem to be the wonis "houloco" 
""Wiption on the fIcwtoQ st«nc, Aberdeenshire. 



form of '■ locus'* 
also, in this coo- 
oa the principal 
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"Whetiier the prcBumption that the cast now before the Acidemy 
comtnemoTatee thu nnrnti of tit. firecan be fortified, as Fetrie though^ 
by the further inscription exiHting on the blnck atone globular bsQ 
found in the same grave (Eccl. Arch, ibid,), vaaj perhaps be q[Uestion- 
able. The boll beiiTB a legend, which would reud — 

+ Oroit ar Bran nailithtr, 
" Pray for Bran the Pilgrim." were it not for an indentation orer 
Bran, which, if a mark of contraction, as my own judgment would 
lead mo to conclude it to be. may justify the enlargement of the woi4 
into " Brecan." 1 exliibit the st^ne itself, hrougiit &om the Petii* 
collection in our Museum. 

III. Also, from KilbrecaD. The " f^eptem llomani" inacription. 
This legend, following tile liinhion of the preceding monunjcnt, ■> 
distributed in thu quadrunts of a cross : — 

rij\ Ro 



It has been accurately engraved by Petrio (Eccl. Arch., p, 131). 
This monument was the suhjirct of an instmctiTc incident on tllB 
occasion of llie Tisit to Arrim of the members of the British Ako- 
ciation in 1857, which Ims bien related by Stokes, in his Uenxrif 
of Potrie, p. a78. The Puper-cust. held in ditferent lights, showBhOTf. 
easily sculptured cliarocters on a time-worn Burfaec may be over*, 
looked, as, in fact, these of this legend were overlooked, even tf ' 
those well ocquainttid with their existence, and desirous of 
covering them, on the occasion i-efcrred to, 

IV, Temple Binin, AiT.inmore. On a square flag-stone at tht 
east end of the little oratory, called after St. Ui-nignus — 

Cari. 



mple legend some one has cut the initials T. 0. It- 
's pi'Bsililu some portion of the Ituman initial 



Beside thi 
and the date 

of the old inscription, which contrasts remarkably with the fujoan 
form of the other letters ol tins memorial of the '■ dear one," may 
have been sharpened to its present clear-cut appearance by the au 
hand. 

V. Killcany, Arrjinmore. On a massive square flag, built into tJ 
southern side wail of the old church among the sands. The lalil 
usually cover thu iuscription, which may account fur the shurpntHS 
the characters — 

Orott ar Scandtan. 

The characters arc of a pcculiBrly square contour. Tbn D {■ 
remarkuhlo as agreeing willi the oddly -shaped d't of the TvwTB 
inscription ; and thu S. ub approaching, in its minuscular fom, to 
the appearance of a cupllul F. 
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TT. Tliia characteristic 8 of the Kllleanj inscription makra it 
"rrautrnt to notice next Ur. Bart^hctt's east of the inscribed rtons 

Keale, Lord Kilmaine's seat, near Cong. Tlie legend seems to 
■ * prap^ name: — 

Zonttcnan; 

i foTm of tbe 3 being evidently the same aa in the Killeany 
mpl.. 

VII. That ■which next claims our attention is the mnch-can- 
Incha-guile inscription, engiuvcd bj I'etric (tkicl. Arch., 
1 164), OS— 

Lit LufntudOH maec I menueh, 
" The et«ae of Lagnaodon, son of Limenueh." 

■'If Ri^ were the reoiling, one vould readily accept the conclnrion 
ired at by fetrie and U'Donovun. that tliis is the monument of 
limthar or Presliyter Lugnad, Bt4itcd to buve been son of ItcstitutOJ 
B Lombard, and Liemania, sister of SL Patrick : for, bt^sidea tha 
iity of the names, thc-rc is a iocol historicul associatiun, which 
'i lead us to look for truces of Lagn^ in thia district. Sub- 
|Bent drawings and rubbinga. howerer, have greatly invalidated 
'e's reading. These show that what he took for i, and asso- 

1 with mmurA, to form, awkwardly enongh, the name Lmanaah, 
I b) in tanX, on r, and belongs to tbc prt-ceding group of characters, 
^nUng witb them the word ma^fi. Tbis seems, ut pre»?Dt. to be ft 
■ ■aique ezainple of the ma^i of Ogham legends in the ordinary cha- 
Vnctur Other discrepanciea have also been disclosed tn the Q and 
\ int X of Petrie's Lugnaedon. What he has taken for a ti. or rather 

oains of what may have been a normal O of the regular 
!i alphabet, has been shown to be a boldly-cut and complete 
rcBtmhling a reverted Z, which, if in MS., would be 
idered to be S, but which Jir. WLitli-y ;>tokes, coerced by the 
Mtezt, BgTves with Petrie. although on different grounds, in ac- 
fvpUng as a. Lai«tly, the text, which has been well re-produced 
iu Sir William Wilde's "Louyh Corrib," 2nd ed.. p. 136, shows, 
instead of the first N of Petrie's Lugnaedon. the letter U convirting 
ue name into some form of Lugud. either a diminutive, or, as Stokes 
ftfards it. a genitive in agreement with macei. The whole legend 
Voald Uins appear to read, following the distinctions of its capital* 
nd minuscules, an indicated with great distinctuefiB on the Puper- 
t, a photographic reproduction of which (by the autotype process) 
I anmexed (see Plate) : — 




Lie Lugwudon maeci menueh. 



™ loe prvspecE oi reconciling discrepancies seemingly so divergent 
Hwceitainly somewhat discouraging ', but. having regunl to the righam 
Kw« diiphsyed in the use of viaeci, and, considering the nnconforma- 
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bio appearance oimenueh, taken alone, witli its mLauscular iuiti»l « 
it tany be, after all, tliut this inscriptioQ has been conceived accuid 
ing to a metliod ut' which (lgharat«jt8 sceni to furnish exatnpli»-^ 
of dividing pri;)per uamtjs by the interJectiuD, as it nern, of othof 
memberB of the legend between their component parta ; so tha^ 
the associations originally called up by Petric ntuy posaibly yet i^ 
constitute themselves around this tnoDument. although coniiiig togf 
ther in a new combination, and owing their discloaure to lighlt 
reflected from a sphere of inquiry in which I'etrio saw nothing btf 
dorkueBa. Mcnueh. in any ease. muHi be regarded ub a aiogulur proper 
name, elonding ulune; and if not to taken, ita posMble corres^oniiMMa 
to the cailieaeh and lleiait of other Iiiah and Welsh texts would sug- 
gest further Oghuniic aniilogies. 

The remaining presentations belong to a more modem and va 
different school of lapidary writing ; being casta of inscriptions is tl 
raised Gothic or Lombordic chiu'octer, in general use in moniunenb 
Bcolpture in those ialanils during tlie fourteenth anil fift*)onth centvi* 
They are noticed in Sir W. Wildo's "LuaghCorrib," and Miss StokcA 
"Christian Inscriptions." 

VllI is found on the base of the broken cross in the main strwt d 
Cong, Co. Mayo. The cost entirely aupports the reading of this i> 
■cription determined by Todd and Petrie (Proceedings of K, I. A., til 
8er., Vol. ti., p. 225), and except that the words art) not divided, 9" 
follows : — 

OR' DO rUOtiOt nG' DO 6ILU 
BaUD ODUBCllT^iai] RTl 

Bin T^TTiDcaAOc aunGT^. 

"Pray for Nichol and for OUlibeid O'Dubthaioh (O'Dtiffy), H 
were in the abbotsluj) (i. e. who were abbots) of Gong." 

IX. and X. From a fragment apparently of the shaft of the H 

cross now lying in the sill of the east window of the adjoining chm 

They exhibit the remains of the names Cillibetd (mA of NidK*f 
O'Uiibthaieh, and of Cong, and express the abhutiul office, oa in A 
precc<ling example. '' 

Little remains of the C of " Cnnga " but the upright bar r 
ling a capital 1, with which the opening of the ia dosed in tl 
peculiar alptiabct. This gives to the character the appearaBM Oi I 
cld Irish form of OC, for which it has been frequently mietakon. 

At what time Nichoi and Qillilicnl U'Dutfy lived has net b< 
ucertoincd (thoagh frequent notices of the O'Duffyi occur in th» h 
nals in connexion with Cong) ; neither is it known when fitvi C^ 
Lombanlio letters ciuue into use in Irish lapidary writing; but Ificbl 
and Uilbert are namon which may bo taken as presunittbly p4nntiB|l 
the post-Nonnnn pi'rind. 
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C. — Oif TBX Idkntification of a 

( P4BT op THR HkaD of *II ASCIES 

RiDTOH GuisTis, M. E. I. A., F. S. A. 



BnonzB eBOB-BHAPKD Object 
^ Iribe Cbozibr. By Jo&ir 



[Read November SO, IS'S.] 

ma a recent visit to Btlfast I took tlio opportunity of examining 
t public and privute coIliM'tiuns of antiquities as wora accoBsible, 
tad smoogst the latter tbat of our fellow Academician, the S«v. James 
0'L«vcrty, P.P., Holywood. 

Of the curiositicB belonging to that gentleman whicb especially 
d my ottfntion, one, a bronze shoo-shapwi object, ia the aubject 
s paper. It is well represented in the annesed woodcut, drawn 
i aofftived by Mr. Hanlou, and of the same eizo ue tlie originaL 




I 



Mr. OTjiTrrty tnr-w nothing of its antecedenta beyond the fact of 
^vinic purchuaed it in Belfast, at an auction of the effecta of tbo 
ftn*. I>r. Jorat's Kennedy- Bail lie, who had been a Member of this Ac»- 
Awny. u wpU u. from 1817 to 1830, a Fellow of Trinity College, and 
fr*na till- latter year Bi>ctor of Ardtrea, Co. Tyrone, till his death in 
'"(M. He is well known an tho editor of an annotated edition of Homer's 
"iail. lie a]w) published three volumes of Greek Inseriptions. Father 
^' IjYiTty told mo that ho wrote to tho relative who had char|>e of the 
»«▼. iWtor's affairs, but did not Buccoed in eliciting any information 
'BfCaiding this bronze article. He also submitted it to several persona 
**tepetent to jadge of snch mattom, ond amongst them to one of our 
Vembon who has distineuished himself as an authority on Iriah 
••U^nitiw; hut, being still nnccrtain as to what tliis curiosity might 
**, 111- uitnutcd it to mc to take to Dublin, in the hope that I atiouJd 
"•wead in determining its use. (See Note A, at end.) 
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The conclDsioii at wliich I have arriTed, sod which I noir submit I 
to the Acndemy, is that the bronze is the foremost portion of the head f 
of an aucicnt Irish Crozier or bishop's staff. (See Note B, at end.) 

This opinion has been fortified by a circumstance which I hsm ■ 
aince learned from Mr. O'Laverty. lie writes to me, sayin;; : — " ~ 
the same day was sold a thin piece of amber, throagh which i 
pierced a small hole, and around it was a piece of paper containiiiK'l 
this note : — ' Taken from the head of an ancient Irish crozier.' " 1 1 
venture to think that the label might relate to the bronze instealrf I 
to the piece of amber, or, at least, that the latter at some t 
belonged to the former. 

It will be observed that the flat front of the bronze fen 
in the preceding engraving, to the bottem of 
the sole, according to tha simile of a shoe) pre- 
sents a well-defined cross, which, according to 
my mpposition, would be held in a position 
prcscntiDg it perpendicularly to the bishop's 
Bock, thus displaying the emblem of the Chiistian 
faith stamped on the very forefront of the ensign 
of his office. It also appears on the side of the 
bronze. A herring-bone pattern, not common 
in Irish work, but nearly resembling one on the 
inner part of the crook of the Lismore crozier 
(see lithographed plate in O'Neill's " Tine Arts 
of Ancient Ireland") forms the cross in front. 
It is enrrountled by ornaments formed by the 
interlacements of a single band. Those in the 
two lower comers are peilect and beautiful. 
The patterns resemble others on similar Irish 
work, ». g., on the Durrow tombstones repre- 
sented in the " Christian Inscriptions," edited 
l^ Miss Stokes (Plate X5XI.}, and on the 
side of the shaft of tlie stone cross of DruracHft', 
figured in Mr. O'Neill's work above quoted, 
p. 32. 

It would bo difficult to convince any one familiar only with ti 
conventional form of the crozier- crook, as represented in modrrn o 
medieval pictures, or as embodied in most croziers now in use, < 
ancient continental manufacture, that the bronze in question — wi 
ita square, blunt termination — forms part of a crozier. The x 
design, following more closely the analogy of the shepherd's ei 
almost invariably terminated in a curve, cither outwanl or tnwar 
— as more usual in French work-in a combination of both. 

It is only by comparison with ancient Irish examples that t 
identity of Mr. O'Lavcrty's bronze can be thoroughly cetahUidiaM 
There are specimens in our own Miisi'ura which might srrvo th* ptu 
pose ; but the resemblance is more strikingly shown by comparitc 
with the " Liamorc"uJid " Clongowcs-wood" crozien, wliich, through tT 
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tti« Dokc of Dovonahire, M. E. I. A., and John Lentaignc, 
I. A., are now laid before the Academy. 
le anslogy of these esampJes, nnd eepocially the rcnuirkable 
ir end, I have no hcsitution in concluding that the bronze 
sitiun in a crozicr whieh is rcprcBcnted in the annexed 
riug. The uQBhoded portiun of the wood-cut in, of course, 

being merely an outline slmjlur 
that of t^o Lismore crozier. 
IQAro-eiidiiig" form of the rrook (a'3 
inncd), presenting to the spectiitcr 
Hj, is indicative of an curly pcnucl 
The ordinary, or floiul, ahapi- 
loed in eroKicra of Irish midke at 
• fifteenth century. For esampic 
raving of the "Limerick" eroznr 
of Ui'hop ODea (a.b. HOO-a-l), 
Y the BcT. Dr. Milncr in Arrhxo- 
Tii.,p.31. The " Cashcl" erozicr 
lo oiulectioQ (now included in the 
Uie Apadcmy), though of the oaual 
itiaguuheU from the sqnare-cndiiig 
inbiait, of Iriith irorkmanship. The 

donbtiu^ Petric's conehision re- 
oould not bo stated in the limits 
tut paper. Probably the date of 
9 now described lies betwci 

ISlh centuries. 

the early Irish cmzicrBBtill extant 
itUne, ail being of the type 
all differ in details, and Mr. 

!■ peculiar in its ornamentation 
like nmingcmcut, us well as in tl 
1 upon it. 

rfc of art this bronze is more r 
tt tho design than for the manm 

is executed. There is a rudeness 
Itch is in contrast with the finish 
y most of the remaining examples 
is indicates an early date or a time 

workmontfaip began to decline, it 
» easy to dotermino. 
t improbable that a gem or amber 
ally fitted the amoU eirciilor pane! 
section of the cross, which appears 
in intended as a receptacle for some 

lOOt. 
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Th^re Bcems good reason for supposing that the heads of aarae ti 
the still extant Irish croziers were used to contain rclica. In s tew 
cases the flut portion in front is inovcuble, and almost invariably then 
is a hollow space adapted for the purpose here suggceti-d. &ucfa a on 
may help to account tor the great veneration in whii^h they were held. 
Crozicrs, however, have thi'ir vicissitudes. One of those in tbt 
Academy's collection is said to have been used as a wul king -stick, and 
the bronze described in this paper had evidently at some time dent 
duty as a receptacle for tobacco. 

At page 289 of the " Book of Fenagh " {4to, Dublin ; printed If 
Thorn. 1875), " Done into English by D. H. Kelly, M. R. 1. A.," ift 
one of the notes contributed by Mr. W. M. Hennessy, M. R. I. A., it il 
■aid of St. Caillin, a contemporary of St. Patrick, that " He foretdd 
that clerics would come towiu^s the end of tho world to diseemiDSto 
religion, and that they would subject the relics, crozicrs, and bells (t 
the saints to contempt and disrespect." The M8. from which llit 
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of tills book was taken was transcribed in 1516. UmJ 



not St. Cnillin be counted among the Prophets? 

It must be allowed, however, that disrespect would be unlntcntioul 

■while the troe nature of the relic remained unknown. 



xuwnta AKD DEKrvATiOK Of THE WDKO cnozisa. 

In the foregoing brief paper, not only has the now prevalent spdl" 
ing, cro«ier, been avoided, but tho word has been u.smi throujihout U 
applicable to the pastoral staff of a Bishop, ns distin^iiishcd from thit 
of an A.rchbiahop. This has been done advisedly, liiou);h tLgainst thl 
autliority of most modem ccclesiologists. 

Mr. A. W. Pugin, Dean Hook, tho Rev. Precentor Waloott, • 
others, maintain that the word properly belongs to tho "crvuM* 
•tafE borne by an Archbishop." They derive it from " croso," o 
equivalents. But the emblem is to he traced, not to the cross, iiattS 
the she]thPTd's eropk, and the low-latin crooea is tho mtnlium throng 
-whiuh the Eniflish word is derived ; and hcnco — to uso homoly il]ustt» 
tions — wo have also tho terms a ernleh, a crotehtt in music, and f 
«rM!A«(-hook. in each of which there are tho olemunts of tlio * 
form — 0. staff or stem with a crook'd head. This qucsUon can only bf 
glanced at hero. The writer haa collected many proofs in support rf 
tho Ticw bo has adopted. 
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k Olt TffB EviDKHCEfl BEARINO ON SlTN-WOBaHTT *T UoVlfT C^LLAV, , 

Co. Ci-i&K. By Samoxl Pkouusoh, LL. D., Q. C, Vice-Frusiilent. 

[HwmI April 28, 1873.] 

ttho paper on the Mount Caltan Ogham Inarription, vhicli I r 
lly Tvuil before the Acmltmy, I abstiiined from cxprcRsing Bny 
m OB the literary forRt-ry which O' Donovan clmi^i-s Thirophilui 
nu^D to hiiTc committed, in citing certain verses us from the pot>m 
Ml 7!b BattU of Oevra, coataining an allusion to nsseiublica for 
l-won>hip on Mount CiiUun. It was obsecvud, in the iHscuarion 
ich cnaiicil, that the idt^a might have boon suggested to O'Flanagaa 
inference fi'om tho narao of the ailjoining locality, 
lUynagrtana. This wan a spoculution on whieh 1 concfived it nn- 
ewary to enter, as I hod just learned from Professor O'Loonoy, in 
ition to the particulars contaiDud in the paper, that there were 
facto witlun his personal knowledge, which, if the vcrsts were 
KouH, as ho cfmcuivea tliem to be, would offer a more tangible 
kul fur accounting for their composition. I wua aware that con- 
Eonncoualy with iJio publication of O'Flanagan's paper, tho author 
no Patt-Cnaiu Companum hud spoken of the discovery of the 
guineut aseribud to Conun, and ha>l desi^-nated either tt or the 
^taiD itsell (fur hifl language is arabisuousj by tho vignificant name 
MAotr na Oreine, " Altar of the Sun." Findjug no allusion to an 
to of the sun in O'Flunagon's paper, and observing that he spoke of 
fciomleeh now colled Durniod and Gmnia'n BL-d, as a Druid's altar, I 
I concluded that that must have been the object referred to by 
|M>n, and dignified by admission into Gough's Camden, under the 
fte oi Altoir ltd Gr»i-m. 1 wua also aware that in 1814 some object, 
Ipiatvd M " The Altar of Sacriliuc," hud been referred to by a Mr. 
IB Krnncdr, of Limerick, writing to a friend in Cork, us tlicn. 
I^Ung near Loch Bool oynapre ana, whieh I bad taken to ho the sumo 
blech. From l'n>feasor 0'Li>oney, however, I learned that in thia 
fed livvn midaken, for that a distinct etructuro bearing that name, 
t Buuli! the place of certain observiinccB (to be noticed further on), 
factually eiLint, till within a recent period, on a part of Collan 
btain c&lled AH na O'reiru, in the immediate vicinitv of tho 
■Uod ttono of Conan. Conceiving that such a fact. Touched by a 
Bwoithy living witness, could not but be deemed extremely inter*8t- 
pand voinable, I begged of Professor O'Looney that he would put 
^ting the statement which ho had had the goodness so to com- 
_: — .- .- jug_ j£g jjj^j kindly complied with my request, and hoB 
his detail of fact) his own views as to tho ioferencc-i 
1 IrgiLimatcIy muy ho drawn from them. I will not be undcr- 
\ OB giving my adhesion to uU these opinions. I would, indeed, 
I much prcferretl that Professor O'Looney should have mode the 
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tacts known in the form of a commanicntion by liimself to 
Acadeiay. However, he has prtipoBcd th&t — as the subject wag 
ftk«adf in my bands— I ehould be the mediam of adiling anjibiii^ 
that might be deemed relevant to it, and I am teo sensible of the tmn 
Talno of facts in such an inveetigation to pretermit the opportunity <4 
Dsing them, by reason only of their being associated with matter o4' 
inference, wbil^b does not command the full assent of my own jod^^ 
meat. 

I take the liberty of requesting the apccial attention of the re^^ 
to those paasagea of the communication which fumieh actutd ovidcae^ 
of the loEuling fact«; viz., that periodic aeaembliea used to he beht Ck 
Callan Uountain ; and that a particular Btnicturo cuUcd ^Itait 
Grein^ was used on thcH; ocrasions for certain obacrvnnccs. 



The following is the communication of Professor O'Looncy :- 

"I amslow in replying to yonr inquiries abotit the ancient aswmliHM 
of Suaile na Griine, and the certmonics wbieh took place at AIMr M 
Grtine in olden times, and what is worse, I fear I can say bat Uttl« rf 
any real interest on the subject. However, I may say I do not 
believe thi^t the names BuaiU na Gretna and AUoir na Greine, spplitv 
to those places, will be sufficient to warrant the assumption that tilt 
ancient Cntlanites were a suU'Worshiping people. I think the topo- 
graphical features of the place, and the fact that the min is dom&tfnt oi 
this particular spot from early duAvn tiU evening's close, istiie tnu 
origin of the namo Buails tut Grtine, which edmply nieaos .tbo^H^ ^ 
the lua, or the sun-bcattn hum. The application of the word ^Vo^ il 
not older, perhaps, than the time of Michael Comyn'g romance cC 
Tbrolb MaeSUirn: the only written work in which tho n.irae AUeit- 
fM Greine is applied to this preat stone-altar, or tabic. It is moj« 
probable that Alt na Oreine, ' the height or eminence of the ann,' M 
of the older names of this peak, was conTert4.-d iiito AUoir in ifU 
times, and the name Altoir na Grfine, applied by Micliael Comyti b 
tlio great stone monument wliicli then stood on tliis eminence, preraU 
to the present day, while the older name of tlio place la catircly C 
gotten. 

"The theory ot pig-worehlp on Mount Cidlan seems to ran R 
nntonahle, and is probably bused on the frequent oci:unvnoe of mhc | 
pig), tore [a hog), erain (a sow), and a variety of sneh names, in eon 
binntion with other cpitliuta in the nomenelatare ot the place, aitil i 
surrounding: o. g. Mue /nit (I'is's Isliuid), Cofrait Cfiimt Tkir4 (U 
Hog's Heuid Peak), and Claain Cranaeh (tho Field or Meadow of t" 
Sow). The occurrence of Hits class of names goes far to prove, if pp 
vcro necessary, that Mniint Gallon wa« a great resort of piga ■ 
vwinoherds ; but I do not think it goes fur to support tlio tliMwy ( 
pig-worship, for which I nee no other fuumlation, nor do I believo tt 
inuiunt uBscmbUes on Buailt na Greine hud muoh to do with wor 
of any kind. 
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" It seems to tne that the osscnibliea on Suaile na Greitie were the 
ipresontAtircB of the ancient Oenacks, ftiirB, ami Tucomraei, or geaeral 
rablies, of that port of the country. 

" yon ifili see hy the poflsogea I tranBlnto from Michael Comyn's 

Boost of the adveoturcs of Torolb Mac Stalm and his three sons, 

lat tho elsyint! and immolating of quadrupeds formed part of the 

pCBrcmonica at Alloir na Greine, and, indeed, I mny say wo have no 

^her reivmony but that, and wc hitTc the inportimt additional state- 

meoit, that the ceremony clnsod with the cookin;: and eating of the 

qoadrupod killed there. This killing of the quadnipcda at AUoir na 

Qrtina goes farin support of my view that thosaaseembliuB roprcsented 

tLo more oneient Oenaeht. The poem on the celebrated Oftutch Taillen, 

prteeryed in the books of Lecon and Bullymoto, containH tho following 

quatrain, from which it appears that a Guntlar practice furmod part of 

, toe nt«8 of that ancient fair : — 

■ Tfce due* farbidJen blowlii, 

Patrick preatlied [against] in it (i. c, in lie fair of TaDlen) : 

Toke oxen, and slaving of milch-cowa; 

And the burning of tho £nt-lruita (tint bom).' 

" This allusion to the slayinf; of (jnadrnpedH in the ancient poem oa 

I fair of Tailtcn, and that mentioned by Michael Comyo in his 

■, founded on the traditions of tho inhabitants of the place, and 

tittvn BO late as the year 17'19, show Home analo[!;y between the 

on IluaiU na Greine and the more ancient Oenaeht and 

yiblic naacm biles. 

' The Oenach of Suatle na Gretna dwindled down to be little more 
1 local patron ; but, however thinned the popalution was by ox- 
minotion and other misfortunes, the traditional custom of meeting 
B Buaitt na Greine still continued in one form or other. The same 
'tflishtftil eminence on which Alloir na Greine stood still continued a 
iarouriUi resort on certain fi'Stive occasions; and the sports, games, 
*nd feasts were colebrated till very recently. Tho pames and sports 
"f latter days were nothing more than hurling, wrestling, jig dancing, 
■Bd other simple feats of that class, and as the inhabitants of the place 
*vtv nut over wealthy in latter days, tho feasts were of a homely sort, 
*Iiid vi-ry simple. 

"The Unto principal feasts of the year wore on Eaatcr Sunday, 
^trick's Day, and J^ammas Sundiiy, 

"On EosUr Sunday all went there to make their Pruofhait C&tea, 
** Baxter feast of eggs, oatmeal-hread, and new Eastor ale ; to hold 
"Wfa EnstcT convcrsa/ione on tho topics of tho day, and (o open the 
^Wrts of the Bcuson with a clioras of bagpipes, and a mntum dnnre. 
.^_'|On Patrick's Day all went tlnre to drink tli<'ir Pota Palraiff, or 
>ot of Eoo<l old poteen whiskey, and Stoir Maria, or March 
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month of Auguet, was the first-fruits day, and o great day on Sutilr 
tM Greine. On LEimmos Sunday, called Domnach Crom Duhh, and 
anglicised ' Garland Sunday,' every housoholdttr was supposed ttt 
feast his family and houBchold on the first fruits, and the furtnt'r 
failed to provide his people with new potatoes, new bacon, and whito 
CBbbogo on that day, was called a FeUimuir Gaoithe, or wind fanner, 
and if o man dug new potatoes before Cromdubh't Day he wns con- 
wdered a needy man, and hence this Sunday was calk-d fint-fruiU day. 

" On this day all went to Buatle na Urttnt with their ooatributioot 
and their lorn (or food supplies), to hold the fair. Tho ccreraottiw 
consisted of strewing Bummer llowera on the altnr and festive niouo^ " 
of which we have been speaking up to this under the nntno of AUoif 
tin Greine, or altar of the enn, but which is on this day nscd as tlilC 
■Itar of Crom Ikibh. The aBseniblage of this day is eidfed I'omtMnMl' 
Chruim Duihh, or the congrc<ration or gathering of Cron Dithk. And'i 
the day is called from him Domnach C'hrom Dubh, or Cromdubh'e Sun-' 
day, DOW called 'Garland Sunday' by the Eaglish-spcaking portioD d 
the people of the surrounding distncts. This name \» anppoacd t 
have been derived from the practice of strewing gorlunds of Huwers o 
the festive mound on this day, as homage to Crom Jiubh : henco th«' 
name ' Garland Sunday.' 

"Assuredly I saw blossoms and flowers dcpOBJtcd upon it on the first 
Stmday of August, 1844, and put some upon it myself, us 1 saw donS: 
by those who were with me. I was then a mero lad, but very ia« 
quisitive. The assembly was at this time a more gathering of boys. 

" We thna find a new deity introduced on the altar of the sun, and. 
>un- worship and pig-woi^liip upset. 

" If you ask mo who Crom Ihtbh was, I can only tell you I luSuS 
the question myself on tho spot, I was told that Crem wns a gw^ 
■nd that Duhh or Dua meant a laerifiee, which in combination mndA 
Crom DiAh, or Crom Dua, that b, Crom's sacrifice ; and this SundaV 
Taa set apart for the feast and commemuratien of this Crom jbwuif. 
whoever he may have been. 

"Ihafeaxt, garnet, uxAsportt of this day merged intn asortof patm. 
or festive fair, which continued to be ceJebruleil on Huailt na Orrim, 
for a considerable time. The principal amusements were feasting^, 
drinking and singing, racing, hurling, dancing, and other such aports. 
the patron being sometimes held for several days. 

" The priests and wise old men of the surrounding parishes, f^V>; 
ing tired of this practice, admonished the people to abandon the cuoton 
of going to Mount Callan, and counselled them to give up the 
eiutomary feasts and patron of JIuaile na Grtint, and subsequmtlyi 
tltejr got up a patron at St. Uuchon's. in the Uuion of Eunistyt 
irhither they invited all to come. Uere they set up races, i^ 
woHMM dances, and other sports to attract tho people hith(>r, and hai^. 
while the young and sportive wore ot their sports, tho old and pioiai 
vere engaged in performing rounds at St. Muchan's holy well, ondj 
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-pTayiBg on tiio bc<l oF the patron saint. This patron put an end to 
llie mass-m eatings on Buaile na Greine. 

" The patron of St. Hur.han's was auhsequently removed to Leaeht 
m' Chonckobair, now Lahinch, where the tribe of 0' Conor of Corcom- 
roe were In the hahit of meeting to celehralo the Oenaeh Guha, or 
mourning ageembly (fair) of their chieftain O'Conor, king of Weet«rn 
^Corcomroc, who was buried in that place, and whose Leaeht (monn- 

itAl pile) gave the name Leaeht ui C/wnchobair to this place. This 

M has now disappeared, and its place is occupied by the Victoria 

[ot«l, at Lahinch, and I ([ueetion if there ore many who can tell 

much of its history, and nothing now remains to commemorate the 

laet of the O'Conors, kings of Wcstom Corcomroe, but the word Leaeht, 

tbc pTMcnt contracted fonn of Leaeht ui Choncobair, or Lahinch. 

" Thus I hare collected the traditional history of the ancient 
aMemblies of Baaile na Gretne, showing how it has existed perhaps 
from a time even anterior to Conan Mael down to the present tky, and 
Ihow it still survives, probably in greater multitudes, and more true to the 
dutracteriatics of an ancient Oenaeh or Toehomrae Tuaiha tlian it wai 
ionce the system of territorial and tribe goTcmmCDt, under the ancient 
Brshon Laws, ceased to give a, political iraportance t-o those asaemhlagea, 
«f wlitch I huvc no doubt the Oenaeh of Jiuaile na Greine was one." 

Seairing a more definite sUtement as to Mtoir na Gretru itflelf, I 
ventured to request Mr. O'Looney to add to the favour he had already 
AoDc mo in tho at>ovc com muni ration, by giving mo a distinct writttxi 
iw tri ption of its site, construction, and uses, and etating what had be- 
come of it. He apiin hail the kindness to comply with my denirc, and 
on this oi-casion without any collateral matter, m the remarkable state- 
ment which I here subjoin : — 

" I aaw Alloir na Greine in 1844-5. The altar was a rude strae- 
tnrc, much in the form of a large Jin or eheit, but empty underneath. 
The ftltor port was composed of seven large grey flogs: four upright 
fljiga sUmdiDg Id tho ground, two at either cud, about four feet apart, 
uul ime KTeatTlag resting down upon them, and two upright flags 
■trading in the ground behind them, on the western side, and rising 
•boat two feet or eighteen inches above the table-stone of the altar. 

" YhiTe were some stones of various shapes and siscs around it, at the 
ImcIc, und at the cnda, and on elevation or mound of clay and small 
stoois. ItM position waa south-west from Leaba Chonain. You 
looked eauth-we«t aroHS the lake to Crag mt Sean San. 

" In tho ycnr 1850 I met a poor man who had fixed a temporary 
TcsiilcniN? near this pnrt of the mountain. I could give his name, hot 
it would give offence to his friends to do so. Ifc told mc he made b 
cabbsmc pirden in this locality ; and, es stones were scarce to fenco it, 
lie broke Qp the whole altar structure, and split the large ronks and 
Magi with his crowbar, to moke a fence for his garden. I was at his 
fntwral soon after. The stones were subsequcDtly removed, m 
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utilised in making and patclting the line of road tluit mna undcrtieaUir 
from STTige'i lodge to tLo Hand road." 



I now propose to Irate 1>ack, a little more in detail, the existenee <Cj 
this cnrioos Btrocture, as ita as the noti<--es known to me will >Uoir. 

Eenneily's reference to it is contained in a copy of a tetter ■ . 
dressed by him from Limerick to Mr. Denis O'Flynu of Cork, dntrf 
1st Anfrnst, 1814, and preserved among the MS. collectiona of the * 
John* Wiodfle (in Ihe Library of the Academy, Stipplt., Vol. lit,' 
p. 335). In tliifl li-tter Mr. Kennedy givea an aceoimt of his piUi 
primage, on the Hth of the previous July, to the Stone <if CoaMk' 
He describes the scene ob escesaively solitary, and dtvells on "'"' 
bodily futigne itnd trepidation of mind in penetrating (hat k-c«^ of 
mountain. He does not, in the body of his letter, make nay 
to an altar; but he appends a mop or terchnrt of the 
of the monument of Om&n, and, in the ninrfdn of this, n-fei«, 
to a note appended, in these words ; — " C. Back' here of __ 
('back of beinjf equiralent to 'back from') is the Albaretl 
and BuHe na Grrint." The position indicated is in th« -___^ 
of tint assigned by Professor O'Looney m the site of Afl&ir tui Onitt, 

The next notice, moving hnckwiud in point of time, is tM ii 
Oouiib's Camden, publishtfl in 1789, citing the wortls ol >VtlH% 
wliicli I subjoin from the Post-Chaise Companion, pnbliabfid :* 
Dublin, in 1786, (eols. 176-7):— 

" In ike yvia ITS4. there waa ■ tvtj nirioiu tomlntoct) ducorend ytf % 
O'FLuuipm on Collaa Motrntajn cin Iriih. Aitoir na Unimp. or Aitu of UmB*^ 
about dgbl miles W. of the totm of Eomg, on wtudi u tho foUovine in»erifli«£ 
nbioli u itacU cuHaiis. yet bccomn inlrnaliiig' Ijr the degrre of nulIuiDtJdtr «t4 
it acenu to ituup on tlw earl; Iriati USS. :— 

ftn lr> A pes Con£n. 

Colgae Co|--obn™4. ■ . 

• .t, Benestb this flag ig intened * SB 

Conaa the turbulent uid ^^P 

■wift-footed. 

" This rcmulubto ilunv is of gnuute, in length betveen seven Koi tiaht IW.'lii 
faoTU tlirre to four in breadth, and is placed unm a Idndof tumuliu. luui wiai ' * 
to commnnxmto Conan, who wa> one rd the CVmnBught kmglila, who tnll in 



n historical tale writl*!!. ns is iiippoard Ijr Osain, obout the yru SgS, tl 
Ihua apostrophisoa : " But the intcrpid hero Conan vut not^ Ihu Uoody baUK'* 
going to the ulontion of the lun the prrcrding Mof, ho niu a^ olTliy ihi l.iilllMr 
troopB, tbough tu) but a single kaigbt of CooiiBueht ; and his body lim ii ' ~ 

tbi K. W. Bide at the drearr mounbun,i)f Callao, sod over n (Ina is 

luHmbed in the Oghun." (The Oghoni wu a character sarrrd to tbii Dmiib, A* 
alphabet of which is still imnorred^ This stonB has long liosn reli^brabri ia Oa 
CoonCj of Chire. Ua tlie S. side of this mauntuo li a vsry lanes DntiUHl 
altar abinit tttnlre feet by tour; this sltar, Ihs mrsl rsgiiUr of the Und as* 
ramaininf, and of the hightot uuiqnity, stunde about half a mlla tliit.^^ |no Iks 
higb-road loading froni Bunis to IbrieaD, on the right hsn<T. 



Fekovson — Evidences of Sun-icorship at Mount Calhn. 'il\. 

Those familiar with the peculiar stylo of the Irish pliilomath of 

the last century, will hardly laii to rpoogniBe the hand of O'FIaaogaa 

liimmU in this contrihution to Wilson. Assuming the fact to bo bo, 

offfFB a further corroboration of the argument relied on in my former 

iper Bgainat O'Flanagan having been the fabricator of tho inscription; 

ir tho version differs both from that given by Lloyd, and from that 

ipablishod in the Transactions of tho Acadcniy. 

I here reach the limit beyond which I am unable to find any 
:proof from documents usually Teccivablo in evidence of fuct«, that 
j^Uoir iM Creine existed prior to 1786. A. work of fiction, how- 
Brer, remains, which, as it was written before tho question of 
.gun. worship had been made a subject of discussion, more than 
intcalj years, indeed, before General Vallenccy come to Ireland, 
lUay not bo unworthy of attention, as showing that the thing was 
Acre in 1749, and what the traditions associated with it then were. 
5 refer to Hichoel Comyns' romance of the Adventure of the Sons of 
^orolb, which only differs from a large class of other Irish authorities 
recognised as probable guides in matters of topography and tradition, in 
tliis, that it was composed by a romance-writer of the last century, and 
they by romance- writers of centuries somewhat earlier. A foundation 
»f history exists in some ; others are merely fabulous ; but in all, tho 
MUno reason exists for accuracy in tho description of localities and 
pbjects, and for confonnity to tradition in the usages and habits of the 
Iniaginary actora. If Coningshoro' castle were destroyed, we might 
^esurt to " Ivanhoe" for a reliable description of it. 8o,although tho 
cidenta of Comyns' Iriiih novel are as imaginary as the adventures 
Isaac of York and his daughter Robceca, wo may be reasonably sure, 
•t, when ho brings his actors into the scene of his own daily life and 
iversatioa, he will adapt their doings t« the real objects surrounding 
'41>cni, ami will make his accessories conformable to the traditions of 
llioMO amongst whom he should seek for readers, and for appreciation. 
Comyns, then, thus describes the attar ; and in his description of it 
^ an ma will hesitate to recognise the structure seen by Mr. O'Looney. 
liraieroee have arrived at Mount Callan, and have had — what is a 
.vpntional exploit in tales of the sort — their combat with the piait 
wDter-aoakc that haunted tho lake. The talo proceeds — " A great 
i;mbly, and (literally) monster- meeting was held at the usual time 
SuatU n» Griene. It was a custom then to hold a meeting once in 
cry third year on Baaile na Griene, on the south side of Slievc 
llan, to make sacrifice and adoration to the sun, upon on altar which 
moda of thin grey fiags (literally of ice-plate- like grey flags) in 
place."* So far, it is plain he is speaking of an object well known. 



. . Urta eritiHuifliidht mar a^Hi MinAtAtwwI iangtHtiaeA tmhait t» fitaitk 
lt» Bdir Hurw Iri hliailuHt ambxitUU na jrtitu aira ttaobh (Ahj io 4hnat CalUm of 
Ohw iMarlia afut adhraJ don grain air alMr lU friim ala dtania d" Iwnfatt 
ftt-aidiaar an aiMitiM. (i^lt in lib. B. I. A., p. 311.) 
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and of probable antiquity. Wliat follows will be taken for wlmt it i* 
irortli, con sii) (Tins tlie nature of the compoBition ; — " And gnat 
numbera of bulls and riims used to bo killed and roasted around tlioM 
flags, and tbc blood and tho brains of those anicuds used to be spilled 
and rubbed upon tliut nltor." He then narrates the appearance of th* 
great wild pip;, its slaughter by the youthful heroes, the offering np of 
it on Altoir na Grcirnt, and its distribution as food to the mnltitiidcs: 
on which it ia only ncceseary to remark that he places the eite of the 
altar on a hfight above the lake, leaving no doubt that tlie objed 
raterred to wam at the time of the composition, 17-19, standin<; oa t&0 
■tone spot whvrc it ^vas referred to by Mr. Kennedy, in 1814, and seen 
by Professor O'LiMiney in 1844-S. 

Behind this dute I am unable to discoTcr any further evidcnca, 
fithcr of the |)ositivc or presumptiTC kind, tending to show how long 
Altoir no Greine had existed. The evidence adduced rendtrrs it hud 
to understand haw such a state of facts could have Dn^uat«d is 
modem times. Had it been a moBs-altar, erected during tht enfotw- 
ment of the penal laws, its nature would have been fresh in ereiy- 
one's knowledge when Comyns wrote. The change of name nn snch ■ 
supposition would imply a doable process in the popular mind, at 
forgetting something of which the speakers would bi? prond, ud 
inrenting something in lieu of it, of which they would be oshnmcd. 
Its position also, nilfa its back to the west, seems difficult tii rMmsdlt 
with that idea. Its structure, however, does not appear to bave 
tho solidity of ancient monuments in general ; and the aspi-et of titt 
neighbouring inscription, as has already been obacrvcd, does not b^mk 
a remote antiquity. Still the place appears to have been the scenA if 
iMsemblios representing tho old (Enoch, which were commonly held " 
the neighbourhood of ancient sepulchral monumenU ; and if tho ritci 
which presumably way bo believed to have been aasooiati-d with it it 
popular tradition, a hundred years ngo, savonr of a OciitUe worship, it 
is not necessary to amend so high oa the very early Chnatiuu m, tdt 
the preBence of remains of Gcntilism in Ireland. 



[A fartLcT paper on this anliject irsa n^ad before tho Aiwdam* by Dr. f^»« 
ths Gth of Ituvember, 18T6, whiish will appear in tho Vnaaaata^*. — ifpi.] 
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— Olf 90VK ASCTENT SeTULCHEAL SlaBS Cf TIIB 

ANTuni. AND Do.vEfiAi,. By Wii.i.iam Hum 
II.It,I.A. (AbBtiTift). (With riatefl X., XI., XII., Fol. Lit, 
^li.,,) 

[Re^dMny iith, 1973.] 

MRHTAL Slabs, of tnpnred shnpG nnd ornriincntcii with floriated 
krveil in relief, are rery nuiueroiis alwiut tlie silrs of the older 
DituLliEhmeDts in En^irtnd und Scotlitnd, flnrh as fiukewell )B 
if «hire, luna, and elfiewhcTC. In Ireland thuy are of mach rarW 
; but have been found ot Kilkenny, YouRhiil, and other 
1 whwe the An^lo-Norman faniilit>B cffuutitl pcrmanoot eettlft* 
k. In muny rtwca thceo slaba bear legends, iii raised lettt.'rs, of old 
Ksh or Lonf^bardic form. 

~ "s (ttshiun of monuinent seems to have been hrouf-ht over by the 
j-Nonniuia, as it ditfers completely in rhiiroctcr fi-oui tUc Irifl& 
i slsbH. BO much bo, thai it would be difficult to conceive a develop- 
^from the one to the other; ami, bo for as I know, thoso tapered 
l-i>hapctl slabs are only found in thoBC parts of Ireland where the 
' \ fiswl themselTes. 
o of the early icats of Anglo-Norman power in the north of 
i WMft in the eaHtem ports of Down, particularly Ihu distiiotl 
Inndin; Stran^iford Lough, that is, the boroniea of Ards, Caatla* 
';, Dulliirin, and Lecalo. 

mid that at one time thirty stone cuGtlcs xtood around 
^onl Lough, to guard that remote portion of tho English pole. 
.1 tliis BXti^nfiive district the ceraeterj of tla- uniimt, ubbey ot 
Bin, close to Newtownardii, at the head of Strangfonl Ijough, appear* 
t»e been the fuTourite burying-place of the Anjilo-Noniian soman, 
'" may judge from the number of these roonuiiu-iitB found there. 

e BDbey of Uovilla, founded by Pinian, al>out the year 540, 
bthed for upwards of a thousand years, and wna, perhaps, with {ht 
Dtion of Uimgor and Downpatrick, the most fumoiiii roligioni 
Pi»hmi-at in the north-east of Ireland. It was probably a plaoe 
ntigJouR ob»ervances, even in pre-Christiau tiiues, as its namo 
— Uio Irish Magh'biU, means "the plain of the lUieicut tree." 
[uuiidod his misBiunary church on a aite already saered in the 
^f the native! of tho ilistrict. 

^iTo \» tint one slab at Movilln with an inscription in Irish. Thi« 
J stone was found in 1840, by Mr. Robert J iimfw>n, under aheap 
Ibbish in Uio churchyanl, and is now in his ganlen. which ndjoisa 
hueterY. The slab measures four feet long by onci foot eight 
• bnad. A cross of Irish eharactor extends the whole length tr* 
lb, ud the inscriptiou : — 

OR -oo "oeRrnen-o 
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IB cut beside the cross etcm. All attempts to malce out anything about 
thia Dertrend havB failed. 

At Uovilia there are twelve tapered slabs of Anglo-Nornuui dia- 
racter, Fonr of these of different types have been engraved. Pig. 9 
TepreBenta the most numerous class, 1. 1. a tapered slab, with bevilkd 
edges, bearing a sunken circular panel, in which is sculptured in reUlf 
a floriated nross, of a more or leas elaborate character. The stem of tlir 
croSB is formed by two lines, which usually terminate in steps, or, u 
it is called, a Calvary, at the narrow cad of tbo slab. 

All these monuments have generally suffered very much &om 
effects of weather, and the ornamental details of some have almort 
disappeared. 

Fig. 1 in the nrrompanying plates is a very curious little slab, atri 
measures only two feet eight inches in length ; it is the only slab c4 
this type at Movilla, but there is a oiagniflpent slab measnring ncariy 
six feet long, and bearing a cross head of this pattern, at Kildia 
chnrchyartl, close to the fine old castlu of Kilclief on the seaooast (4 
Lecale, near the entrance of Strangford Lough. This alab hu a cabi* 
moulding carried all round the edge. A straight sword is sculptured 
on the right of the cross-st«m, and on the other side is something 
sembling a »taff, with a flag flying from it, and siirmountod by a ni 
cross. Another slab at KUclief has the cable moulding, with Oni 
usual cross, and a aword only. The cross head is like fig. 3, but plainer. 
There are three other very charai^tcristic cross slabs at Kilclief chnich- 
yard, as well as one built info the wall of a room of the castle. 

Pig. 2. — This slab is unlike anything I have seen, and ia of vny 
curious design. The " Bhears" sculptured beside the cross mark 
slab as the monument of a woman. 

Pig. 4 is a very large and handsome slab. The whole of the orna- 
ment is in relief; the cro.ss has eight points, and the et«m it 
ornamented with foliage. Thia slab also bears the feminine tsymbo). 

Newtownards. — In the wall of the old parish chnreh in thia town, 
a cross slab has been built. It has probably been brought hen fnin 
Uovilla, about half a mile distant. 

At Rbubime, parish of Inishargy, near Eircubben, in the AniK A 
slab was found bearing a plain incised cross, and the name 

■oeAnLAtii 

in Irish characters. This stone is now in the pOBseasiou of tlis Rev. 
James O'Lavcrty, M.R.I.A., P.P. of Holywood, County Down. Thil 
slab and the " Dertrend" ono described above, are the only ones b 
ing Irish inscriptions known to exist in the County of Down. 

At Grey Abbey (founded in 1193 by John de Courcy), than ua 
■everal fragments of Anglo-Norman cross slabs. There is sIm k 'nrT 
large and well preserved slab, seven feet long, with an omamentJl 
moulding carried all round the edge, and bearing a floriated cross, witk 
eight points. This slab was brought bore from the site of Blick 
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I Abbey, in the Aide, about two miles distant, an abbey founded by 
I de Courcy about 1 ISO, but of which all trace bos disappeared. 
I At Ballymaghan, in the parish of Holywood, two slabs with 

floriated crosses of eight points sculptured in relief have been found. 
One of these slabs beors the " shears," and the other a sword. The 
gard«iB of the " Moat House" now occupy the site of tho ancient 
cemetery of the church of Ballymaghan ; uno of these slabs is now in 
the Belfast Uuseum. 

In the chnrch-yard of fiani {SabAall), near Downpntriolt, are two 
tdabs with plain incised crosses of very early character. Viga. 5 and 6. 

There iis also an ornamental tapered slab bitilt into the wall at 
the entrance to tlie chnrch-yard. Something resemblinK a key is 
Kulptured beside the shaft of the cross, and on this account the slab 
in called by the people of the nuighbourhood, " The Key Stone." 

The key is considered to be, like the " shears," a feminine emblem 
when it oceuTs on monumental slabs, and there is ample eTidencefrora 
Bngliah examples to bear out this view. 

In the old burying ground close to KiUyleigh Castle, County 
Dovs, there ia a small and very curiously shaped slab, Fig. 7, bearing 
■ cnwB within a circle, of eai'ly Irish type. This Uttlo slab, which 
tBComrtti only one foot ten inches in length, is diiTcrent both in shape 
Bad design from anything that I have seen. 

A slab with an Iri.ih incised cross, but no inscription, Fig. 8, is at 
Uabee Island (/nr> Moehaoi), the ancient Jfendrum, in Strangford 
Lough. It was donbticsa originally at the rite of the charch and 
round tower there, but is now in possession of a farmer who lives 
close by. 

A dab measuring eighteen by thirteen inches, and with a cross of 
B Tery beautiful and uncommon design (Fig. 12), is built into tho wall 
of the Buman Catholic church at Duusfoid, near Ardgiasa, County 
Down. It was brought here in 1791, from the ancient ruins of 
Ardtole Church, by the Bev. Mr. Mulhollond, P.P. 

At Dunsford pariah church-yard there is a large Anglo-Norman 
croM slab, with sword. There is also a portion of a slab of this kind 
>t Ballynoe, parish of Bright. 

At Maghera church-yard, near Newcastle, County Down, there is 
the lower half of a long cross slob. There are, besides, two very curious 
ruly slabs, one with a human figure rudely sculptured on it. 

The slabs, Figs. 9, 1 and 1 1 , arc in the cemetery which surround 
the parish eburi;h of Ulen Columbkille, County Donegal. The two 
la^er ones are of b<-'autiful design, and of undoubtedly Ci'ltic type. 

There are also early Iriith slabs at Killaghtee cburch-y.trd, near 
fimcklcss. County Donegal, and at " the rclig," a penitential altar. 
Mured to St. Conall, in the same parish. 

In the County of Antrim but few early sepulohrol stabs have been 
noticed. The Anglo-Normans got a very sliglit footing in this county. 
At CurickfergUB a large coffin-ghapcd riab wsa lately found, with a 
OMiac ■Bolptured on it in relief. 
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At the old church of Kilroot, near Corrickfc^^B, thoro ore poitioiu 
of two Anglo-Norman grave olabs. At Ballj'mena there ia a reiy in- 
treating ^b with a croaa, and an inBcripUou in Irish : — 

onr "oo *oe5eti. 

Thia slab, and the " Dertreud " one montaoneil before, are figoied 
in Utas Stokca' " Christiaii Inscriptions in the Irish Langnage." 

This slab was brought from the old parish burring-ground of 
Kilconriola (Bitllymeiia), by the Ber. Ihr. Rl-ctcb, lil.R.I.A., andti 
now deposited for safety ia ttie tower of the present parish chnich. 



ill. Fattcraon exhibited a number of dran-inga of sepnlrKral alabs of 
early character, principally comprising those nRsipncd by archeeolt^tiits 
to the thirteenth and fcurt-ecDth centuries, and knoim ns Edwardian 
croaa-Blaha, coffin-slabs, &c. Some few of those desiirihed were of 
earlier chunictcr and of purely Celtic type. 

The sketches were principally tuken on the spot, or were reduced 
from rubbings. They included nearly all above mentioned. 
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[lUad Feb. 23, 1874.] 

iliielil — on engraving of wliitJi, by Mr. Hanlon, from a drawing 

in by bim, is onm^icd — U circular in shape, and flnt, having a central 
toM boes or umbo for the hand. It measures twenty-six incbea 
8, and is cooipoEed of a very tbin ehoct of bamDii;rod bronze. 
'e«n the central umbo and the periphery arc twenty concentric 
d circles or rings with intermediate rows of small raised knobs : 
! knobs being pUced at intervals eijiial to their own diameter, 




d bnng most ropular in size and ehapc. The edge or rim of tlie 
eld is beautifully rounded off by tiie margin bfin;; turned inwards 
1 bammercd from behind forwurJii, leaving a small hollow space 
tireen the two surfaces. 
. On cither side of the central umbo is a rivet for fattening the 
I bndle of the ehiild, and there are two holes midway between tbe 
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centre md the eircmnfcreiice, which oonUined, no doubt, th« rircb 
tax alingmg loops. The c^ttral bollow hoes is now detached from (h^ 
dnc, and is perfectly plain and nnoraament^. It measures about four 
Bad a half inches across. It is probable that originally this shield k 
backed ap with leather or other snbeta&cc. 

The shield is defective in a few places, a portion of its pcripheiy 
being absent, but is otbcrwl*c a remarkably fine and rare specimen m 
lepoussee bronze ■vrortmanship of a rery early period. 

It was fotind in sandy sod on the property of Henry Healey, Esq. 
of Asbby Decor, in the north of Lincolnshin, in 1844 ; and was 
Hbited at the Society of Antiquaries in 1865. 

This shield differs from the one bought by the Academy from Ur. 
Lenihan in 1872 (see page 155), in the greater number of its concrn> 
trie circles of rsiscd lines and knobs, as well as in the greater bcautf 
of it3 workmanship in general, and resembles the fibres given V^ 
Meyrick in his great work on ancient armour, and by Kemblc in tl 
Hot* Feraiet. 

It is a noteworthy fact, as Eemble remarked, that while eirruUr 
Celtic shields arc by no means rare in EnglBod, Scotland, and WiJf*. 
they aro by a strange chance extremely rare in Ireland. We posM* 
but two undoubted specimens of shields in our Museum, one of wood, 
described and figured by Sir William Wilde, the other of bronze. He- 
scribed by Ur. Lenihan in our rroceedings, and f^;uied ia Flut« Vlil. 
of the current volume of the ProcW'dinitB- 

WiUon, in hi<i Arcfareolo^ and Prehistoric Annals of Bootland, ili- 
scribes a. curious find of six bronze shields arranged in a circle, in Ayv' 
shire, in 1780. It is probable that the shields chiefly in oae in lliii- 
country at an early period were composed of wickerwork, hide 
wood, and that it is owing to the perishable nature of these subelimn*' 
BO few hsvo come down to the present day ; there can be no doulit. 
however, but that bronze shields were also in use, for the Irish M^^ 
contain alluuons to " shietds with the brightness of the suii :'' 
" golden shields," '" red shields," — (-xprcssions most applicable to l!ii' 
beautiful bright colour of the bronze as originally tanied out. 
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I. — 0(1 TffE Idextipication op thb Srnt OF THE ENSjaEHsnrl 
AT THB " Pass of- Piitmes." Bv the Ruv, John O'Hanlmt, ' 
, M.E. :. A. (With a Map, being Tlato XIII., Pol. Lit. & Aiitiq.) | 

[Bead May 11. IS74.] 

stransre, that it should have hitherto baffled the nttraipls oj. 

lem historians and topographers to dttcnninc the eiact site of aa 

|Bt BO famous in Irish history as the enpiftcment at the " Pass of 

«." I hnre had the advantage of a two years' residence on thd 

n Puss House, during my school-boy dayp, and although fatniliar 

B much of thft popular lore about the neighbourhood, only a few 

B hure passed eineo I learned from a native of the place that the 

1 pvat battle having been fought there was quite vivid in 

Vncolloction of all tho old peasantry. Since then I have taken 

% to cjamine into nnd verify the accuracy of this statpment, by 

Indy of historic docnmi'nts, by making a special visit to the 

^ and by conversing, amonji others, with an aged and intelligent 

"BTDan and small farmer of my acqnaintanee, who chocrfuily 

Dpanied me over the ground where occurred the actual cncoun- 

Although this person, named Garrot Kehoc, (living in July, 

' , and then over seventy years old), was able to describe from 

; tradition the spots where this action commencnd, continued, 

■ e&dod — bis account being well attested all along tho lino by 

[dent upturning of human remains — yet ho and the native p« 

■7 had preserved no information regarding the time w ' 

wt battle" was contetrted, or of tho opposing leaders 

a it. 
[any writers, in attempted identification, have described sites far 
tho ttctnaJ spot. They have very generally placeil the locality 
I celebrated battle near the village of Ballyhrittas, in Lea parish, 
i'bCo. People there have lately repeated this erroneous state- 
in pre.wnce of Iho writer. " The neighbourhoo'] of Bidlyroan," 
obwrves Mr. Ilerbert F. Here, " fleams a more likely locality;" 
Not«s on a Fac-simile of on Ancient Map of Leix," fte., in 
of the Kilkenny Archoeol. Soc," Vol. iv.. New Ser., Part ii., 
,, p. 37 1 . The Ryv. Dr. KoUy earao nearer to the site, when ho saya, 
W aceao of this action is a mile beyond Crosby Dutf hill." Sos 
BOto to O'Sullivan's " Hist. Cath. Ibcmim Compendium," Tom. 
« p. 207. 

■ Wbcn tho Eari of Essex landed in Ireland, on the 15tb of April, 
■B commander of Quei'U Elizabeth's forces,* ho soon resolved on 
iCzpcdition to mbduo the Mnnster Geraldines. Ho deemed it inex- 
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pcdiont or impracticable, at that time, to operate against the TJIetcr 
Iriah, under the lesulerahip of the chiefs O'Neill and O'Donnell, 
Tlie Earl designed forcioE hia way throuRh Leix, where their bnva 
and capable ally, Owtiey* Mac Rory O'More.t had assembled his rlau> 
men, and whatever forces he could muster fur the occasion. Abcmt 
■even or eight thoUBanii En^liBh eoldicra constituted the forees wifii 
whom EKses marched southwards, ac^oriiin^ Xo O'Sullivan Beure, 
the " Annals of the Four Masters." Other divisions of his army bf 
to garrison some towns north and south of Dublin. The fort of Uarti 
borough, then held for the Queen, hud been invested clonely "by tAf 
0'Moores,!t and all supplies badheen cut oif from the garrison. Torn 
lieve the besieged, and revictual the stronghold was a matt«r of preaioi 
importance. An anonymous doeument,§ in some few details inacciust^ 
and in others obscure, graphically describes the Earl's expedition 
It is wet) known that the writer was no other than Sir John Hania^ 
ton, a learned. «chalar, and the translator of Ariosto. Kia aceonnt dt 
the battle in qucstiun, making all due allowance for his sympathitf 
and prejudices, may bo credited in great part, ho being a participate - 
in the engagement, and an eye-witness of tlie scenes which he d«sciibcK 
On the 10th of May, Ewcx left Dublin to join his forces, who hij 
rendezvoused between the town and bridge of Kilcnllen, Co. KildareJ 
Thence thoy were led to Tallacoury, where the Earl of Ormond j'oinj 
them with 700 foot and nearly 200 Irish horse. Continuing tbtji 
march, the rangtiard took that part of Athy which lay on the soutk 
eide of the River Barrow. A mile below, the main body forded tkl 
river, in order to assault the Castle on both sides at once. 8o won M 
the passage of the river had been effected, James Fitz Pierce, wltt 
held Uie Castle, delivered it and himself into the Queen's buiiU 
Essex remained at Athy on the t3th and Hth to repair the bridfi^ 
and to await tlie provisions and nnimunition coming from Nou. Ol 
the nest day, the Karl prepared for a march forwards into Ui<i oonotiy 



1300 Uorse. and 16,000 Foot, which were tftarvsids iiin«iise<1 to 30,000 men M«- 
plete." See " Hibernia Anglicana," I'art i., p. 416. Ed. Lunrlon, folio. 1<IS9. 

* " The Irish Dame Cnilline ii >oni»tiii]i>a ADKiiciscd AutUaoj, but mon tH* 
^Dcntlf Owny."— Ha»prty'« " History of Irslnnil, c3iap. »iir„ p, *89, 

t " He was, bv right, the aole hsir to Mb territory [of Leij], anil lud stmHI 
Um p>yenunmt of hiii patrimany ,bythc prowe» of bis huiil «nil the tr>al«tnMM' 
llMTt, from the biuida of foreignen and udventursrs, who hail its te*-ain4iit ft" 
•(■■ion pawins into a preiirrihed right for sodip time bpforp, and nntQ betiroaiU 
it under hia own away and juriBdiction, ami uailcr l)ie govnmiDiDl d Ui Mevtri* 
■nd hoanasht*, iceonting to the Iriili uange." Sec Dr. U'Uononiii'a "AsnAlit' 
UiB Font Ha*t«ni," Vol, vi., pp. 2178, 2170. 

{ William Camdon, refemag to Msry-Bur^h, uyt, it ii " defnulnl hy ■ Milfr 
•on under the command of a Mnesehal. who with mucli ado kocpi off the iymtoti 
protvndioK to bf lords of it." Bm " Britoniua," Gibiop's Ed., p. UST lOM fdtia 

i rnhli-hed ia " TncU relating to Ireland. priDtnl for the Irish ATvh»oM^ 
Society." Vol ii. : A Treatipp of Ipfland : by John Dyroodi. Editod W S* 
Bichard BnUer, A. B,. H- fi. I. A . pp. »0 to 33. 
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of tJio O'MrjoreB of Leix,* to relieve the beleagiiPred fort of Mary- 

borcugb, where Francis Bush, the governor, and his men bad been 

liTin^ on horseflesli for nearly twenty days. 

I Having left 100 men to guard Athy, 350 BOldicm were dctacfae<l 

■,to Carlow, and 750. under the comtuand of Sir Edward Herbert, 

! despatcJicd to Opbaly. Four daya' provieiona were issued to 

y man, and these were to be carried by each one on his back. On 

s 15th, Essex, with the main body, marched through the pnaa of 

Uckford, which had been entrenched by the O'Mores. However, 

fteir lines were deserted before the English army approached. That 

■nrcnin^ Essex arrived in Stradbally ; and it seems probable that Owny 

UacKory O'More retreated thither before him, in an orderly manner, 

■nd with his nmall force keeping at n respectful distance, yet closely 

obevrving every movement of the iuva<lin|; forces. 

Early nest morning the EnRlish line of march was resumed, and 

K the way Essex must have passed tho O'More's great strooghold, 

P the castled crag" of lAnamaso. On the IGth, the Earl reached 

"aryborough Fort, where ho reinforced the garrison, and left a suffi- 

mt supply of provisioDa fur use of the defenders. Without making 

toy unneeeiwary delav, he started forward in nearly a direct line for 

■llykuockan and the " Park of Cashel."t aa I find it called. 

_ Ueantime. it would appear, that Uunamase was deemed improg- 

Bable, or not deservinp tho delay a siege misht require, while Owny 

Mac fUiry, securely posted on tho Dysart hills, hung menacingly on 

the flank or rerc of Essex's army. From his vantage ground, moro- 

r. the Iridh chieftain could well divine the object of hia opponents, 

I from his thorough knowledge of the country fastnesses on the 

kt|)atvd route towards KJlkoDDy. an opportunity was alforded to 

t hia small force in the most secure positions, while ho hud tlia 

toice of retreat or attack for a considerable distance along a line of 

1 very inconvenient for a large and well- appointed anny to tra- 

V kod very favourable for the enterprise of a remlute and daring 

r, with ('ven an iusignificant body of courageous and devoted 

mra. Owny O'More'a military genius was evinced by his prompt 

itJidntwal from the hastily tonatrui;ted defences at Blackfonl, where 

• orushing defeat and dinaster were almost certain, in the front of 

■ Al UiD time at Eaex' ■rrival in Irotand, Fjiies HorjwD aUto* ; — " In tho 
ty of Lhi, c&llod Ihs Queen's Countjr. Intfly all Englfh, now luurped b)' tho 
1 Amy JfM AaiPfy dJViwrt, andail the srpt of ^ JfoWf •, imil UiD chief of Iha 
BowglMHn in that county, of Hxe aopt al MaeOonful, tba Kpt of ' Otmpti*a 
— K 8it Tmnf i Drmpiif). the iwpl of 6 Vmtut (elcepl Tiafiu Of i IM^), 
w»« aU in UatclUon, and a Iioh son of tho Earl 01 Kildari. a Otraidim, Ulely 
tuse in npon Protection ; ths BpIwU vera in number flie hundml MSTcnty FooW 
anil lliiny Huim ; He. Uartpak, Mr. Bowcn, and Mr. F^get, were tho only Bngltth 
Inlubititnti by whom, and tome othere, ceitatn Caitic* were ke]it for the Qiioen, 
hwirlra the Foit at Maryborough kept by the Queen's Oartison."— " UiBtnry of 
Inland, from the year 1699 10 1603.*' Dub. 1736, Vol. i., p. 72 San b1m> ' Culeo- 
du of the Cwew Manuwripla. 1689-1600." Hj S. S. Brewer and W. BalUn, 

* "— •^'--■j DeveraDx, VoL iL, chap. L, pp. Ifl-7. ~ 
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BQcIi numerous troope ea Eesex cominaniled ; while his admirahlf 1 
pliuutcd surprise, and vigorous fiuuk attuck, in the dangcroue dtfilft I 
afturwards selected, covered hia name with renown, and procund ■ I 
full mcasuru of success for his efforts. Tlie condition of affairs, bow^ I 
ever, rendered it im]>ossibIc for him to obtain a complete vietorj. 1 

The Earl, having strengthened the fort of Maryborough, marclieiJ 
his troops towards Bysort Uocke on that same evening, and encamptd fl 
" at the foote of a very highe hill culled Croshy Duff,"' about thre* I 
miles from Maryborough. This is called " the general Itatchillf <4 1 
the I'rorince of Leinster." There Owny Mac Rory O'More sha*fd>l 
himself, it is said, " with 500 foote and about 4U horn;, two mylet I 
from our campe." Having viewed from the top of Croshy-dulf— 
vhich affords a most extensive prospect — the coontry around, ud 
particularly the way of that day's march, the Lord Licat«niuit led hi 
army through tlic modem townlands of Eilcolmanbane, Bdllyknockas, 
Bollyheyland, and Pass, "towards a passage called Cushclls."{ Thi* 
local denomination is yet well known. tt was sitiintv<l " hnlf o A 
myle from that night's quarter," The distance from Croshy Did 
is, however, more than a mile. Judged by sight, such a descriptua 
of the distance was fairly accurate. A reference to the annexed m^ 
(reduced from Sheet 18 of the Oi'dnanee Survey, Queea's County) 
will enable the reader to follow the localities noticed. 

When he hml maralialJed the long-extended ranks, the chiralrtiitl. 
Essex marche<l Ids columns downwards from Croshy Duff by the wrj 
old Dublin road from Maryborough to £allyroan.§ lie moved aluBg: 

* Thia name, Uiougt ono vj^Il knowi 
stated tlint it wm ■■ formerly known by the name of I'l 
tl'llymc'B " Ilislorv oF tbe Queen'a County," rhsp. xxiv., pp. iiu-ii. 

tMr. Herbert F. Hore itates, that "Ratahill" mny meui "the hUI whE 
dans met," ai the Latin word iraghtiu a frequently iwed in the {Hinted ToU> H 
deaii^ta " a sept, clan, or tpeeiol foUoweri." La a note to Dymack's " Trealie*' 
Iha editor observEi, that " nilhi were tued aa placcB of meeting far legal aad otbii 
purjMWpa, from which cireiimitanoe they were taUed Mates and l«vi" CaiWI 
citBtiaiu arc alw advanced tj> prove thu poaition, See p. 73- ThB tern abvet 
used, a " nite<hill," mny imply lome relation between rath> and rates, or taift 
ordered to be levied at meeting in th»c primiliTe ante-roveTt, or anle-nmrt. plaM 
ot parliiunent. J'robably Cnahy Duff wa» no more tluin the place of a»eniblin| 
for the eUoamen of Leii. ■• EiioIlcB," or parlianiBnta, were held by B " " ^ 
the hiUa, In the Slate Papers olluUDni are made to them. 

t Now Caihel. It ii mentioned in the InquiBitioiu as being ofm 
(rather Eilfaolan), and thia ia quite I'orreel. Mr. Herbert Uore, howi 
take* the origin of the name of CaihcU. when evidently applying la it th< 
lion that a " caih, caidh, or eaiaah, ia a piua throusb a vaA or bog." 
O Noill apenki of making raibea or tocher* Over boga, in hii Jaiu^al, whlffc If 

J tinted in " Ocinderata Curiou Ilibenuca," Vol. iL, p. ADD. Aeeord^ig (■ Ml'' 
oyce, "the word caiual is very common in Iriib, undil alwaji naed la rfgf^i 
a circular stone fori." "Irish Namea of llaccs." I'art iii., eh^. i, p. Vt, 
It U evident this ia the real etymology of the placo. am) it Beenu iimfaalli 
Ibo remains of auth a fort might be found on tome pari of its eleTatcd imi. 

J On Taylor'a and Skinner'i ■■ Hups of the Ooaix of Ireland sumysd ITTT. 
and pablished the fullowing year in sdulU f oUo siao, the road from UarjboniBgh tt 
n.i, 1. rBpreeenlad aa ruaning in nearly a direct line. Sea p. 110. 
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caatfm dope of a ridpe, on the western declivity ol which may bu 

1 at present the old ruined church of Kilcolmanbane.* Accordiuft 

to well authenticated local tradition, the line of march lay through 

■Imost impenetrable woods, which afforded a very secure corer for the 

Irish enemy, while the trees and thickets screened their preparations 

for & surprise from the advancing English. f Thoir road wound through 

~ natural depresBion in the groutid. At present, in most places, it 

Buinci the form of a narrow winding ranae, with high hedgerows 

i either side. From these peculiarities it would ecem the passage 

iiat have been called in Irish Bearna, " the gap."J In winter time, 

stream of water usually trickles over the surface of this road, and it 

lost in the lower marahes, near the rather modem Dublin and Cork 

Oftd, constructed for the mail coaches over sixty years ago. Along 

old line of road, leaving the ruined Castle of Ballyknockanc to 

ripht, and on the very extreme verge of a deep black bog, the 

Bnglish heads of columns had probably reached the small stream, 

irliick now runs under a low arch of masonry, at fiallyknock- 

a roads. The following is an account of the local peculiarities 

if the scene and incidentB of this engagement, by the writer alreiidy 

nferred to, Bir John Harrington. His description is so obscure, and 

lia topographical knowledge lo imperfect, that conjectural exposition 

b neceSMiry. He says : — 

'■ Tile nature of the passage is such, through a thicke woode a 
lyle, leadeth a higho wayc, in mostc places ten poing paces broade, 
'hii-fa in the midst was travertied with a trench, g and the woo<le 
laxlied II Tpon both sydes, from hehinde which the rebell might with 
icillyty gaule our men in their passage. To the other two sydes of 
le woode are adjoyned 2 hoggs,^ which served the rt-bell for a secure 
itroat from all force of our arraye ; but upon an elevated porcion of 



pnibalil« this wu the onl j rood Irsvcned from limes Ihe moat remote ; 
ad in the beginning of the pri^sent rentury it wiu the loading thoroughfare between 
Milia BDil Uock. Only a few handled weight could be earned orer it on the 
can or dray* of the period. 

\it vu moKt probsbl)' clvdii-atrd to 5l. Colman Ban [Ikt WMlt^, who it 
MiBtod in our Calpndim on the 19th of Uctober. 

t Ur. Daniel O'Syme, who lisi reronliid many papular traditionB in hii " His- 
of tbo Queen's County," staler, that in tho tow aland of Bally knockiui, when) 
AnltionT riew hundrodi of E»»i'» army, the remain! of the ilain have been 
Mimred, aiid that*' tb«y lie beni'alh tb» >arfn<'«oni high gravelly part between 
I eicMa TOoiUand ihe mini of the Castle." See ebnp xxiv., p. 111. 
J It Mama pOHibte. that " Ikarnn " hnd been the former name of the preuni 
nrnlaml, Angbiiwd lo I'aiui On thla UUet Ihc battle, which begui and coatinued 
M BaJiyknockan and Ballybeyland lownlanda, vould appear lo have ended. 

\ Thie wu probably cut w-ron the loid. louiewhat to the louth-wett of Bal]T- 
knodun Cutlo, and ncai I'ua village, at ItBllylii-yland, where a couiderable body 
-«1 Itw Uoona wore polled. 

I TlUe proccM won pttibably atcomplitbcil by pleating, or intertwining, Ihe 
~ oltt and Manchea. an oIm by foiling yonng timber and bnuhwood, which, when 
_jd JniliHfiialj together, forrnod a *oit of impenetrable barricade 
'^% TUl d«a«Mplion only appliiw to the spoti near the pre»enl w 
------ d ODward* towards Moneen na fiillagh. 
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grownde betweene tlio woode and the bogge, on the lufte hando wm ■ 
village,* from byhinde which the roboU might safely soJlve, md 
retumo agayne to his strength at his pleasure." To make hi" '»J 
through this passage with security, Essex divided his army iiita " ItitM 
battells," or divisions. Scfore the vanguard marched th« forlorn bupt^ 
consisting oE "40 ahott and 20 ehorte weapons." The muslietccn 
received orders that they should not discharge their fire-arms imlil 
they presented these pieces to the rebels' breasts in their txencboL 
Then, suddenly, the short weapons were to enter the trenches "' pelt 
mcll." llanks of soldiers marched upon either side of " the vsnot- 
guarde." Such order wus observed oleo in "the battell," or niidils 
division, and in the reargiuird. Thus marched '' winfw of shott, cntir- 
lyned with pikes to which were sent secondoe, with na mneh cm 
and diligence as occasion required." Hence, it would scent, the Eng- 
lish were threatened on both flants- The bo^pige, and partnfliu 
horse, marched before the main division, while " the rest of thr hoiw 
troopes fell in before the rcarewarde, except 30, wltich in thn head <4 
the rearelome hope, conducted by 8. Uen: DmiTers, miule the rvlnit 
of the whole army." Then the vanguard " haveing by u prof iiSnt 
order of march gayned" the end of the passage or road along the stocp 
hill side, discovered " a large champion." This must hare lain to tW 
south and west of Bdllyknoekan Castle, now in nmiH.t In tint 
place, until the horse, baggage, and whatever else was on incamhrniM 
in " the strayte," or upper hill roads, had been advanced into "Iha 
plnyne," a holt had been commanded. "We are then told by IIorriDg- 
ton, that " order of march providently appoynted by the Lord Lieatv- 
nant" hud not been "observed in all partes of the army with l^ke 
dilligenL*...'' How far into the open plain Essex hud advanced tus 
forward columnB does not appear, from what has been writt-cn ; but 
the subsequent account seems to favour a supposition that his teti- 
gti-iil ond flanks had been thrown into confusion by the O'Moom 
uttiii^Uing tbeia lu the defile. Probably a running ^ght and a hur- 
ried march by the English to gain the open countiy would br«l 
describe the nature of this onhet. Like bometa, the Irish bands galloi 
their opponents from the woods and high embunkmrnts over the road. 
Here the English were Tinablc to use their cannon or euvulry, while llu 
lightly- armed kernes of Leix were found to be swift in retreat, as they 
were sudden and scattered in making an onset. Although three dafi 
sfterwards Essex calls them " rogues and naked beggars," when writing 
to the English Council from Kilkenny, yet he candidly ncknowlcd^ 
" this people against whom we tight hath able bodies, good use of tha 
arms they carry, boldness enough to attempt, and quiukni'ss in ajvpre- 
hending any advantage they see offerred them." Apparently, too, 
in reference to this contest, ho complains that they fight in wood* tai 



* Moot probnbly at tha rinine {praod iwitr Uaneon ns fulbgh, whore tml 
aUtva a loH-n lonmAj tltiod. nt boll f hey I nod. 

t A (amiliat knowlrdge of tho Mone^ to irapprfcclly dnicribej by ILunn|taBr 




G they faave the adrantagc of lighter cqaipmcnt, and when 
liy Hje ottCTly unsCTvieeable, although these Utter may " com- 
1 all cbunpai)!:nB." The brave Essex fouud hia " new and com- 
soot of men" bad " neither bodies, epiritfi, nor practice of imiis" 
t the Irish enemy ; while hi- commenda the superiority of 
h discipline, and the extraordinary courage andspirit of themen 
qoality in his army. The lords and principal officers showed great 
■nfaiess and contempt of dan^r. These would have exposed 
selrec, and would have gone too far in attacking the Irish, had 
k thrar commander-in-chief " assigned them niit only their places, 
t their Tcry limits of going on," or, to use another phrnBe of Essex, 
'"tethered them in their allotted stations."* 
To me it seems pmbable, that when the attaclc commenced, the 
I army must have been thrown into great eoafasion, and that 
pacially towards the cast of the hill-road, desultory skirmitihiDg was 
■ntained at Tarioas points along their left flank. When, how- 
w, Uieir superior numbers enabled the invading force to drive away 
B Irish in this quarter, it i» likely their scattered bands rallied 
nrds the high ridge, exteudiug from & village near Ballyheyland 
niand aad towards the graveyard of Kilvahan. High and intricate 
I hedgerows now crown the crest of this ridge. At the village, 
nch was on the frontier northern lino of the present Pass townland, 
■chH ooroM the roadway and plashed woods, bad in all probability 
a held by the O'Moores ; and as those obstructions must have l)eon 
■urrd before Essex could advance his army, "the forlome hope" 
il a diffirult and dangerous action to maintain. There, too, it seenu 
Wt, Owny Mac Rory and his bands made a despenite effort, but failed, 
lulemptingto crush the heads of English columns. Essex, however, 
iRecded in beating back the Irish towards the upper grounds on the 
It of the road leading towards tlie Pa^ of Caahel. After sustain- 
C consideniblc loss near the village, ho cleared away the borners. 
I this port of the battle-field probably applies the account given by 
■Rrngton, that " there was loste in the retreyte of the dexter wingu 
the failome hope, capten fioswell and lieutenant Gardner, who 
M with so much bravery and rcsoludon that yt must be confessed 
f ill who were witnesses of their deathes that their eies have not 
ic more valiant gentlemen." Here, too, innny of the English sol- 
's most have been slain, although Sir Jolin Harrington makes light 
it in the following wordis; — " The small losse we suRtcyned in this 
was multiplied upon the rebel! by our quarter and skoutmasten, 
accompanied with divers gentlemen made a good slaughter of 
ne rebells which assayed to force the quarter ; among these were 
Itspeciall note, Alexander Bon ell, and Donnell Enaghy, a man of 
■fctnrtb, but(fortheproofe of hisdarynge and skill in their mil lltary 
■eipline) of especiall esteeme with Tjrone. In this conflict Kdward 
tahcll, ge&tlemon, received a hurt in his breat with a pyko."t 
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On the npliuuls, and at the anglo of a young pluntation neu Ur. 
Coabuq's maasion, known as fiallyknockun Hounc, the foundationa of K 
new fnrm houso* and out offices were excnvatwl, over forty yean 
ago. At the time. carHoads of human remains are said to h»TB 
been cshumed.! This was a dongcrouH di^fitc for an aimy encamliercd 
with artiUcry and baggage to pass, cspcciaJlj in the face of on oppo*- 
ing force well posted. Before reaching this point, the downwaid 
road from Croahy Doff sinks into a small valley, and then asccndi t 
rather stcrp elevation. Here, according to the country tradition, com- 
menced this well-known engagement. It is probable that the boDCS 
turned up quite near the old road imlicated the epot where mtaj 
among the xlnin had been buried. If, as we may suppose, the attack 
and surprise were first attempted at this spot, most who full there 
belonged to the van-guard of the English army. O'SoIlivan'i 
account of this battle, however, would serve to convey the notioa 
that the van-guard had been allowed to advance without innA 
molestation ; while Rory O'More chiefly directed his attack Bguast 
the roar-guard. It seems probable, the O'Moores had occupitd in 
advance the ridges over the road which lay Boulhwards, netr 
Kilvahnn, and that this was the post " where the rebell Ony Uie 
Rury U'More shewed himselfo with 500 foote and about 40 bona 
two myles " from the English camp. Yet the meaning of Sir Join 
Harrington's statement may be, that Owny's position was on Crash* 
Duff the evening of May I6th, before Essex's forces occupied 
that commaniUag site. The intended movement of the Earl woe 
now apparent to the wily Irish chieftain, who, with coosiimnute 
judgment, must have aelected on that very night the quarters for lui 
men, and the places for a sudden or simultaneous onset, when Iht 
English battalions had advanced Bufflciently on the road, leading a 
the direction of Ballyroan. 

After parsing the sloped ridge, the road sunk tnt<) a level phiii,. 
which yet shows marshy ground — although paitially reclaimed— «Q> 
either side of the highway at the present time. Towards the elose tt 
the sixteenth century, the morasses around must hare been almost is 
a state of nature, and very impracticable for the movements of oavaltj 
or baggi^;e off the travelled route. J Yet those marBlies, covered pnt- 

* Thu is a listed dweUiitg. rallod Ked Duff's Huiue by tbe couatiy pec^U. H 
ii on the TprgB ot Ibe old road. 

O'Haidhria lUtcK, Tcgaiding thin district (Topographical Pormi, p. 87) : — 
" Under Dun Maac of snoo^ land, 
O'Duibh U OT«r Cinol Criomlhana, 
Land of the territory which is auder (rail. 
Land of tmoothest miBt-truit." 
t To this dMnmrtanco. the writer drew atteniion tn " L«Beiwl L«y« of InJaad," 
No. V n. 3, p. 33. There ha could onljr vaguely remark, that " tnititiai bid pl» 
vioiiily pointad out thii plaoc ai the Bile of s fonneT hitt1e-B«td." This its 1 unit 
prenooiiij sppeored in the Dublin CiuTomty Uagaiioe," July, IHfil. " A Ltfui 
at Cullensgb. 

t A teghiT m cauMirsy probihly brought the road over the msnliee at this •*!<• 
tieiuar filaM. It wbj as dangDraui moot luely for ths Bngliih maith, m had wHn 
t^- oicad cut thmash ths tipper bill daolivity. 
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Ikblj with trees or copsewood, afforded very aafc coverts for the 
lightly anacd aod nimble-footed Lcis Kerne. Attack in the mode of 
AiriQishUig on their purt, and defence, in a confused and irreguloi* 
amy on the English side, give us the most correct idea of a serioiiK 
sctioD, in which some hand rods of dead bodies covered the line of march. 
The rear-guard of th^EngliBh appears to have suffered very con- 
aiderablo loss.* The very old peoaantry of this neighbourhood state 
it has hern constantly handed down to them in tradition from their 
forefathers, that otter the bnttlo commenced, it continued over the 
road nearly half a mile in extent. It ended afterwards in the marshy 
fETound a Uttle towards the east. Here prcat Dumhora fell on both 
ndes, BO that to tho present day the spot ia known by no other name 
than Uoneen na fnllagh, or the "littlo bloody bog."! Coarse reedy 
gna» fcrows in the lower parts of a field, and northward of an oldpuss- 
iray thiit debouched on it, but on a higher slope from the old Dnblin 
raw), ntid leading in the direction of Cherry Hill. Numbers of skulls 
mad huoinn remains have been exhumed from time to time, especially 
the moiBt«r and moory parts of this field. It lies within tho prc- 
it townland of Ballyhcylnnd. . 

According to tho statement of Sir John Harrington, " His Lord- 
ip vrna this daye in all places, flyingc lykc lightninge from one parte 
the army to another, leadin^e, dircctin);e, and foUowingc in the 
"iguftnlc batle and reareEtaftrdo-" This was ths first rude shock ht' 
I experience<l in conducting his disastrous southern expedition. 

ffi>«ArB to have impressed him with a great respect for the bravery 
opponents, and a dread of their tactics, as developed in thii 
' k. It ia evident, from the letter of Essex, dated Kdkenny, this 
Hay, 1559, he hod sinister forebodings regarding his future sue- 
■. He them writes : "All that I can comment upon this plain 
ilion i«, that this war is like to exercise both our farnlties that dtt 
it, and Hit Majesty's patience that must maintain it." Be 
Devcrcux, Earls of Essex," Vol. ii. Chap. 1, p. 28. 
TIio Irish accounts of this engagement, so far as they are known, 
to bo altogether defective in details. The Four Masters only 
I general terms that Owney O'More and his allies made fierce 

iperate aasaults, and furious, irreustiblo onsets on Essex in in- 

futa ways and narrow passes. There we are told, "both parties 
taa in collision with each other, so that great numbers of the Eari'i 
*pl« wore cut off by them."! Philip O'Sullivan Bcaro only telli 

• O'Snllivsn B'are. nr quotai turtlicr on. 

t Lb Boarotncr't " EstIk of £»ei," this enconnltr with Iho Irish is <Ie«<-rri>sd u 
*' 'it ddnniih." It is incorrectl; uid, moreoTer, to have occuncd at the Tuk 



'gfii.- 



8m Vol. ii., chap. L, p. 27. It wu fought before Ehbi ttached that 
«, nor is it clt^ar the O'Hoon* renoved (heir aUack there 
t9MDr.O'Doiu>vaii'a"Aiinrt]>ot[haFoiirUulen," Vol. vL, pp. Sill, 3113. 
• Icanwd editor, in a inbioiiuHl note. alluHea to the attack in a deSlo "called 
■aa ugCUti." >.(., "the Onp of the Festben." Be adOs: "Thii name i 
-' -- nor baa any ovidptice been ynt dinoiered lo prove the eisi^t situatU 
See D. (v) iixd. Far nrant of bettiu infonnatioii at the tinM i 

rOL> LIT. Un> AMTIQ. 
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U8 in a Tngue mannpr, that while pacing through a defile in LcinstBTp 
Huon Omorm with 500 footmen set on the Earl of Essex, and p ' 
his rcre-Riiiu'd in sreat disorder, killing somo of his cnptaina and » 
diew. (Hist. Cath, lb. Compemlium, Tom. iiL, Lib. y., cup. ix^, 
p. 207 ; E«v. Dr. Kolly's edition.) On this occasion, the Irish chid- 
tain obtained military Bpoils, while the English array forc(?d its wtf 
towards Kilkenny.* According to O'Sullivaa Beare, this well-mu 
tested road, by reason of the quantity of helmet-feathers taken tna 
the English cavalry by the Irish, was oftenvanls called Beams ti 
^hleti, or " tnmsitita plumarum." It was denominated BaniasliltT,f| 
or "the Pass of Plumes," aceordinft to Cos, J and I'Abb^ Ma-G(«" 
ghegan,§ who merely follow O'Sullivon's account. Sir James Wartj 
takes no notice whatever of this encounter, when narrating the pxm 
■Ution of Essex to the south ; but after noticing his return to DabUi 
from that quarter he states, that the Lord Lieutenant, with two thol" 
■and fire hundred men, "tiUTied into Zei'x and Ophalia, where ll 
easily subdued tho O'ifortt nnd O'Connors, and thcntro roturacdtd 
Dublin." (" Annnls," Ed. 1705, ch. xlii., p. 54.) 

Most of the English historians, such as Fynes Moryson, 'Willim 
Camden, Lingard. and the author of*" Pacata Hibomia," aro sil«it 8 
the aubjett of this important action. 

The O'jMootcb, meantime, after Elssex hod marched by BolIynOli' 
Bojiconnell, Bollyragget, and Kilkenny, into Munater, hud tmn cn* 
ablod to send a strong force into Wieklow. These men ansisti-d at thi 
memorable defeat given to Sir Henry Harrington and his commu 
near that town. Essex was very unsuccessful during the prowcatiM 
of his southern campaign. Returning from MuiiHter, towanl* IM 
close of June, on approaching Arkiow — for he nvuidcd t'lO men <( 
Lcix in their native faRtnes>ieit — the Earl had a sharp bruah witJi tbl 
O'MoorcB, O'Bymca, O'Tooles, and Eavanaghs. Ho then retiuiwd tl< 
Dnblin, after the army under his commond had sustained imoiinA 
loss and various reverses. "Towards the en I of July, lua LonUip; 
brought back his forces into Leinster, tho soldiers being wenry, Mb 
■nd incredibly diminished in number, and himself returned to DnbliB." 
— Pyncs Moryson'a "History of Ireland." Vol. i., Book 1, 



eosipmilion, Ihe vntar has made a omilar stntcmeat. See " Catmliun <t Ib^i 
Hiatal]'," LeuoD uvi. p. 304. u. Yet, Dr. O'Donovsn. as veil u 
u oicellont idea of tbe opighbourliood in and nboul the Pau <if I'll 

* VvbfT Lntnbard altogetbcT pueee oTor this incident, biit he ruiit, ihiX ^"^ 
nva Henry Horrineton "qningentoa enuites Bd Moral in liiu coni[]mijjM 
Bee " De tiegno IlibefnJB, Sanrtonim Insula Commpntnrfua," op. KU*.,p ITl, 
Dr. Mor»n'» edition. Their destinntion was to Wifklow. 

t Tbe» is in aopouBt of the origin of the Bivei BnUunn, or BatMni 
Bauni-nB-Cleila. "the gup of the pinnies," in Loiniiter, taken from the DfoMfta 
cue. and eonUinefl in tho Book oi Ballyruote, a MS. belon^ng to Ihe R^^ ll 
Aeademf Sne folio b b., lino 37. The inbftanee of this mmnntli: taW, n «) 
muniealeil by Profeuor O'lxmncy, throwi no light whalaTpron Uibti "^ 

iln " nibernia Anglieana." Part 1. Roign of Queen Elisnbdh. 
"Ilisloirc do r I rmnile," Tome li., chap, uviii., p. fi33. 
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nso vicited ITontitapsart apiin ninee the incised stones found tlicre 
Wwe forwai'dc'd to Iho Royal Irish Academy, 1 am now abto to send 
yon, for the information of tlie Academy, ns you have desired, on 
«xart nccount o( the circuiUEtancefl under which these stones were dia- 

[ When you tindly iafonned me that an Oshain stone existed at 
b Coj^aii's farm, and was used by him as a ^at^-ptllar, I wect to see 
l| ind CKamined the place where Sir. Cop:an had found it. The 
^.famnce was then something similar to that of ono of the small 
Innt^kilns nboundini; in this country, or such as one of these ui^ht 
pfwrnt if the masonry had been removed. There was a small 
bduimI riilliiiK off ftt one side to lower pround, and having a sunk 
spcrture at the top. In this apertun- there were two upright slabs of 
•tnne Bet parallel to one anotlier, on tho tops of which, Mr. Cogan 
laid me, a large flat stone, which he showed me, had been laid. Tlicsa 
ilojcs had niado a chamber of about four ft. by two ft., the depth of 
which I could not ascertain, as it was portly tilled with loose earth. 
Iff. Co~nn also informed me that the incised stone which be had 
ftmovni (or his gateway was laid horizontally along tho edge of tho 
T slab, ond that he hail found charred wood in the interior of this 
■her, and I think he siiid sonic bits of old crockery of a common 
I then begired of him that he would make further excavatioa 
pirt mc know the resiilt, which bo promised to do. 

mo days attt-rwnrda Mr. Cogan eame to t<?tl me that he had 
ited, as I requested, and had found two more incised stones 
e siunn which have since then been forwarded to the Academy 
ther with the gate-pillar, through my agency, at your desire. I 
■ to the spot on the eame day, and found that he bad dug in an 
lri<r direction from the former aperture until he reached a similar 
pW consisting oE two upright slabs about four ft. apart, sot 
Val to ono another, and covered by a large flat stone retttiog on 
nprislit stones, the area being then about four ft. wide at ths 
s, and the horizontal depth from two to three ft. The vertioi' 
ru about four ft. when 1 saw it. hnt Mr. Cogan told n 
JtT of loose earth had fallen into it, hnt that when fir«t opened _^ 
• dirptii was about sis ft., as he was able to stand in it without 
■chiog the top. At the bottom of this chamber be found the A 
I atone forwarded to the Acaadcmy, and under it a qnantitr 





onincta4 
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oharred wood, some of which has also liecn forwarded. I may o'biieiT» 
that the upright bIohcb in thia case were not set in the same dlrMlioB 
as those of tht: former chamber, and that their bcaiing seema thenion 
to have been quite aibitraiy. 

Along the edge of the coTcring stone of thia eccond chamber, lint 
about two ft. distant from it, the larger of the two newly foDtid 
incised stones had been laid lengthwise resting on the clay, and uiulcr 
it he found the smaller one. The space between the covcrinp tlah 
and the larger incised stone waa covcit-<l by a movcahlo slab, probably 
affording a means of entriince, the entire upper surface being onlf 
ftbout one ft. below the sod of the mound. As Mr. Cogan's vorkniu 
bad struck some stone with his crowbar about the same depth below 
the Burfncc, close to the excavated place, I anggested that he ahoali. 
dig more in that direction, wliich he promised me he would do. 

Having gone agaia to Monataggart I found that this promiitrf. 
excavation had been made. The result of this wna that I fuand 
that an area had been opened in the direction of the horizivnt«lt. 
depth of the chamber just described, ext^-nding in a Bontlierly diivo-, 
tion Bouio ten ft. The depth waa about six ft. (corresponding tg M^ 
Cogan's previouB statement), the walla being formed of tomn 
day, and the breadth the sumo aa that of the eoven-d part n. 
described. On each side of this sjoa there stuod opposite une anolbc 
at intervals of about four ft., two pillars or slabs not marked with tzif 
inscriptions,* standing against the walls of the opened nrca, evidenlly 
intended to snppoit covering stones like the former. Tlicso. hovern^ , 
weiv; not found, having been douhtlcBs removed on somo prvvinW 
occasion. They were probably removed for biuldiiig purposes, Hints 
evidwito of their esistcnce having been afforded by the n^moval of tli» 
•od, or bccuuso they had interfered with the plough, wh<?n thn field 
Wfta tilled. The excavation had been carried as far as the earth wa 
found to he loose, and 1 have no doubt that the end of tliis chambcs, 
has been reached. It must have been ten or twelve ft. lonn alio*, 
gether, and frum four to five ft. wide. Mr. Cogan inf(irm<^l bio ttiii, 
he found traces of charred wood throughout, and nt the fiirthcr tai 
appearances of smoke ; and he thinks there must hare been some kind ^ 
of apcriure or flue. The incised stones, having been pointtil at onl 
end, and having butts at the other, were plainly intended toh*vii 
been set upright, and could not have been in their original positjoa- 
They were probably brought to this place as being suited to the con-, 
atruction of these subtorruneaa chambers, and found at some tiO.-, 
Tcaient distance. 

As to the purpose for which these chambora were cotutmcttd, I 
think it clear they were not intended for burial, but were evidenllf 

jitiiio •itaiA' 
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mt for some place of concealment, I askod Mr. Cogai. who is a 
f intelligent man, if he had erer heard of illicit distillation having 
a carried on in the neighbourhood, and ho at once poinle.l out to 
iie remains of an old houne, from one to two furlongs distant, at the 
r aide of an adjacent road where in his father's time a private still 
I been worked, until more than fifty years ago it was put a stop to 
'an invasion of soldiers from Baltincolli^, who had been sent hy 
* ' 'n consequence of some information which the authoritiuB had 
X. The apparatus, however, was not discovered, and may 
B been safely deposited in the place now brought to light. I thiuk 
i statement may be relied on, as the disposition would naturally be 
•■mgn eomo more mysterious origin to tliis curious underground 
koture. 

And now as to the place from which the Opham stones wero 
ttgbt, I think there can bo no rcusonahle doubt that it was the 
labouring keel known as Kilcullon. This is about a furlong in a 
teX. line, and not half a mile distant by road, and is an exceedingly 
treating and remarkable place. Wittiin the Inner Ride of the road, 
jeh Xakaa a circular sweep, there rises a mound of considerable 
nt and elevation, beautifully round and eimooth, on the top of 
Ech ia ft circular wall, very old, and inclosing a considerable span, 
Vhiob are some old half-blasted Scotch firs. The suinmit is on a 
I with the ailjacent land on the other side, but the rounded part is 
Dtliui a semicircle. Outside the wall, about twenty paecs to the 
■t, thrro appears tho trace of an obloug inelosurc about ten ft. 
^ur ft., the stone edpes of which rise a few inches abovii the sur- 
^Klin); sod. On tho northi-m side of this there are standing two 
tght stones, of about the same size as the largest of tho incised 
B Bont to tho Academy, aliout four ft. apart, and one of those still 
~a distinct traces of an 0;;ham inscription, but very much effaced 
hi.* operation of the weather. A gentleman who renides at tlia 
r indi) of the road informed me that the tmditioa of tho country is 
t these stones mark the burial-placo of an officer of Cromwell's 
a killed there by a fall from his horse. But this story 
' be dismissed, aa almost everything ancient in this cnuntty is 
d cither to the time of Cromwell or of tho Danes. The same 
D also told me that on the side of the mound there was an 
nition which he said the late well-known antiquary, Mr. Windele, 
explored, but the entrance of which had been since then 
1 by the falling in of the earth above it. I suppose there can be 
iMaonsble doubt that the incised stones now the property of the 
deny bad been brought from this keel, there being no other pla 
r bom which they could have been probably removed. 



[Sou the two papun vbicb Ibllov.— En.] 
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XLV. — On FcHTiiEB Ogdak Imsceiptiohs dmcovebed at SToxataosait, 
Co. Co&a. By S.vmuel Fekoosos, LL. D., Q. C, a Yice-Pieudent. 

[Eeiid Detcmber U, 1871.] 

Befeskiho to the description, of the chamber or cist frum irliicli tbe \ 
" FRtiaKa" Btonc waa pxtrnctcJ (see p. 174), it will not be matter d. 
fiurpiise to the Academy, whun 1 aimoniice that two other Oghom- 
inscribi-d pillarH have been raised from the eume Bpot. 

It is to the Rov. Dr. Quany, Rector of Dono\ighmoro (in whitk 
parish the lenrja of Monataggurt arc situate^, wo are indtbtt-d for thit'^ 
discovery. It was on his Buggeation Mr, Cogan, the occupier of th* ' 
lands, made the further explorations the results of which ore now, 
before us. A full deneription of Iho place and circumetances of Um 
discoveiy has becQ communicated to tlic Academy by Dr. Qnarry. 
(Sbo prcceiliag paper). My share in ony addition to onr knowledge 
to which theae monumenin may be contributory will, for the prcst-nt, 
consist in a brief transliteration of the legends on tho two ncv 
examples, with some observations which may Bcrrc to clear tliB^ 
ground for a fulliT examination of the mcaninj; of tho longer of 
the two, 

1 begin with the smaller stone, bearing the shuHer and more easily 
read legend : — 

KAlAbMl UAOI DAU, 

Theae characters are clearly cut, and all legible, nut with stimdiiig 
that the stone has been broken in two. The fnicturod cdgt-aflt, 
exactly, so that, though tho crack traverses a vowcl-notcb, tht. 
respective aides of the indentation arc (jiiito apparent. In referenco., 
to the principal name, compare Talagnt at Kinord West, Blngln; 
and observe, if we take Dali as a proper name, that the same convor> 
tibility of i un<l D will identify it with Tal, the form in which «* 
rccogniw it in i/bc jTaiV (a. U., 548). 

The second of these monuments ia of larger dimensions, and. 
eo&tains, inscribed on one angle, and extendins partly over tb« top, 
« legend of unusual length, and which I hope will be found to furnislt | 
e test of unusual interest and significance for comp<>tent intrrprctvr*. « 
This atone Is in appearance much the same kind of pillar m ilft^ 
companion, which bt^urs tlio name " feorei)." Ijke it, ita position 
under ground baa lod to tho preservation of moat of its ohanot«n 
in perfect sharpneas, and of all in a practicably -dec j-phei*bli 
eonditioQ. 

The t«xt reads upword, from left to right, in the usual coniae of 
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iliteratioD (with one qnretionable digit only — making it doubtful 
pbether we sliotJd rrad tt or td) : — 

BBonrixxAs X oi»et4i( JRESiiPoos 

The portion prcccdinf; the urons is plainly the Bame proper name 
~' 'a the form Broinionan, on the Louph nionumpnt near Dingle, 
•r tho name ia BJgnificant, and whether it do not illuBtrat« 
hire said i^lsewhere, as to names of humiliation anioD<; early 
iton awetips, I mast eubmit to the indfrrnmt of those who ar« 
qualified to speak with orrtninty of the towcI (-hun[!:e« 
tn bring it into nssimilution with words havins such si^ifi- 
Whatever be its mf-aninfr. it exhibits a form of termination 
' be compared with other endings ((renitives ?) in a*, as 
(Dunbol), Lvgudscau (Ardmore). and. os I bcliere, 
u in the legend lately diroovercd by Mr. Ehya at 
iwk« in Carmarthenshire ; and it deserves to be conHidered 
there be a reason for the diversity of tho at here, aa 
with other seeming Fn>nitires in ia», as Ereitu and Flamaliia* 
amoie, Cork, and Erciat at Dumorc, Kcrrr. 
this name, the rest of the line preHcnts difficulties which 
ly shall not finally get over until after much further 
impaiuoa among new materials. The principal souree of difficulty 
*" ' the cross followed by the vowels oi. I have necn the cast 
Ogham inscription in which, to my (lye, this combination of 
ters ia severed, by di'ttinct divisions, from the preceding and 
tnllowin^ grotips, so tliat it must yield some sound snd make a 
mmnio;; by itself. It cannot do so, if the power ea, usually ascribed 
to X in the books, bo here given to it; but can only ho treated 
tither as ;*, or as a conventional symbol for some independent expres- 
Km terminating in oi ; and if, in the present case, ench were to b« 
SMsned aa its conjectural value, it would leave a residue, eomnionc- 
isKwith groups not unfamiliar as initial elements or predicates of 
n« in other csamples. 

Tbna, in the Castlctimoo legend we have I^elaearinetaeagi ; at 
fialUntaggurt, Dingle. Nfitalami, Sc. ; and at Bridell in Pembrokeshire, 
SiUaugr, ftc. Netattrtnalugoi might then appear one of those 
cUfgersted disgniscs under which, if I bo not mistaken. Ogham 
ffltmbeis have wrapped up proper names elsewhere, ns in the case 
ot Lmnttndagni in the Kilbonone legend, under which I would 
ini;nne, with a good deiU of confidence, the modcEt name Lamtdan 
ilea eoncealed. 

But the elements of the groups before us cannot with equal eae« 
rEdneeal to a proper name, although some such name as Trenloe 
»ttj pombly be intended ; bo tliot, however attractive the Ndo by 
iticlf might appear, the more I consider the text the less probability 
1 K« of educing, at least more than portiidly, tho real meaning by 
QiitproceM. 
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It aeems to mo more likely tbat the X ben ia to be taiken u in the 
2\trpiU mODumeut (Crickhowel), for the cqaiTalent of r. If thii be 
■o, I would think it not improbable that the text from " BmnietMt* 
onward may be found to supply an example which ironld indeed 
be rare and precious, of Bomethmg predicated about the subject of tbt 
inscription, beyond tiie merely titular matter which Ogham text* 
usually supply. 

It is in this view I would desiro to attract the notice of Old-Iiid 
scholars to this text, which, if it answer my expectationa in thii 
respect, will be found in advance eycn of "Fiachnt tho Kneeler" 
in lettinf; us into the meaning of these legends, and gi'ving a* ton* 
insight into the conditions of life which produced thran. But em 
here a caution is to be premised, originally (pren to me by Uie Biibdy 
of Limerick, that in these curious compositiona we mnst be • 
our guard against afiected forma of ezpreBiion and even of iaflectiai 



[Sm the next paper.— Ed,] 
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— AsfirtiosAL IfoTB OH Ogham Inscuptioio at iroNATAcaAmT, 
CoKi (with It com muni cation from the HiRlit Rev. Da. Orates, 
21. A., Lord Bishop dp Lii£ebjci£, &c.) liy Sauijel Febocson, 
B., a C, V. P. 

[Held 25lh of Jiuuary, 187S.] 

Iw in the recallection of the Academy that a particular ^Toup, 
next after the niuuo " Broinienna," in the Uet of thi'ao 
ggBit legends (see previous papers), attracted spociii] attt-ntioDi 
I having boca observed elsewhere so segrcj^att'd from the con- 
to suggest its being titber the wholo, or tlie initial part, of an 
ident word. The collocation V-«-^.m» which 1 ri/ferred to 
acting the first conclusion, had already attracted the notice of 
hop of Limerick ; and his Lordship, in rofcrence to it, favours 
li the fotiowing communication dated — ''The Palace, Hcnry- 
Zimerick, January 22, 1875" ; — 

[t Deaa Febgcson, — As you propose to make some further com- 
tions to tht? Academy on the Uonataggart O^ihams, 1 send you 
lowing hastily writt^-n notes. Illness has rendered Tno unabla 
to the auhJL'ct that careful study which it dcservcc, but I make 
offer my contribution, such aa it is, towards the illustration of 
Riuu'kable monuments. 

huve long been in pOBseaeion of the knowledge thiit the group 
«t> , occurring in 0<;hBm inscriptions, is to be read as pui, and 
\ieAa»fuit,oTquifuit. It is neither more nor irt^B than the 
Ifnon sioKiilar of the perfect tense of the verb subslontire. 
ih MSS., this word is sometimes spdt^i, and Homctiraes fot. 
Ook of Armagh supplies an instance of its use as meaning qui 

ep]-cop Aeo boi iSleibci, &c. 
' Bishop Aed, who was in Slctty,' &c. 
Examples of the same construction ore, I believe, not uncommon 
B motlcm tests. 

licre are two instAuces in which this group of characters occurs ia 
lions long known to us. One Is the Ballybotlen slone in tha 

of Kilkenny; the other is one of the BallintaKRiut Oi>hami 
ingle. In both coses, tho word ^01 precedes macai; ami I am 
luuncd to confess that 1 was for a long time perplexed by the 
•tic«l difficulty which was thus presented. 
^wo solutions suggestetl themselves to me. The first was, that 
iru an old indetlinablo form. And in favour of this view it 

ba urged that the wonl maeiei (= pitr) is given in Wclsll 
t. n^ vftt. I., rau in. ibd ahtiq. 
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dictionaries. The other was, that macui was not Jit*rally//ii. but 
filiorum, equivalent in fact to the old form maccu, which we tne«t in 
our most ancient MS3. with the moaninjj Jiliorum. It is a triW 
dosi<niation, denoting the gent to which a man bcloaged. 1 hitt 
finally adoptul the latter explanation, and hare only ri'frained Ens 
mcntioiiinp it before now, because the in vcsli Rations into which I wit 
leO when discuaein^ its prohahility, carried mo far beyond the object 
which I first undertook to examine. I have come to the condnaot 
that the old patronymic, or rather tribal designation maccu, was aftCT- 
wards changed into maceui or macui ; and that thi 
neously supposed to mean^liui nepotis. If I am ri}:ht, the mistuke bu 
given rise to much eonfiision, and even to the falsification of geneaU- 
gies which were altered to make the macui equivalent to ' gin^ 
grand son- fif.' 

" The Bnllyborten monument gives ns the legend 



I am not quite sure about the penultimate letter a. But Uda it 
a matter of no importance, and I tnmslute the inBciiplion tliue : 

Corbi qui fait Jiliorum Lahradii, 

"This is not na bad Latin as some people might suppose, for Hon 
wrote — Fit» nobilium tu quoque fmtium ; 'Thou shall htjconio (one) 
the celebrated fountains. 

"Colpan (Trias Th.), in his notes on the third life of S. UridgH, 
explains 7'ror I nci'a Labrathi oa meaning the country of the Hv KinnW' 
lagh; ohwiTing that Labradins, aoaofUi-esul Beloeh King of'LeinstM^ 
was the head of the family of Kenselagh, as being the father of EnM 
£oDsela(!h ; and Professor O'Curry, in the Appt^'ndix Xa his Lectitn 
on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History (p. 401), ha« printed 
poem ascribed to Uubhthaoh ua Lugnir, the lost etaUiiB of which mq 
ports the statement. 

"Bringing the foregoing result to bear npon the MoDataggait il 
■cri|)tion, I proceed to consider tho next group of eharacterB; md fi 
dealing with them I am bound to speak with abated eonfidenre^ 
I feel that my interpretation of them may bo defended with ■ f;aiA, 
■how of reason. I take iteta to be the Oghumic form of JViaUt, whick 
means a champion, ami forma an clement in many ancient Irish nn 
Tims in Adamnan's Life of Colurabkilk- {Reeves' edit., p. O). we 
with a mention ofa quidam Baitanu* gmte mpc* Niath Taioin. Agtlli 
in the Book of Amiogh, rcfcrenco is moile to a Coirpri Niatheor. wb* 
» suppostil to have lived in the fourth centuiy. I twlieve that Ihiiii 
the name represented by the Oghamic form NrUteari on the Cartl^ 
timon monument. It will bo urged that n*ta is not ntatk. 1 1 
it. But I hold that the difference is sueh ns is eonsistent with 
mav be regarded m a laie of tlie Oghamic tninsfomiution o( name 
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The iiiACripttoD enda with the name ttrenu,to(m. Thin in t)0 doubt 
juropcr tMine Trenloga, with the initial t Jouhled, and the O^hamic 
I OS. NaiDcH compounded with trm (£orti«) as a prefix are 
So also art: names ending! with toga. Thus wp hnvc Trcn- 
'f Finlopi. l>ulila^, Slc. One of the Danloc O^hama furnishes an 
iple of the duplitzatioQ of an initial t in Macui Tiail. 
' In fine, my interprct^ition of the inKription is this : — 

. , , of BmuMM tcko teat the ehampiott of Trenloga, 

At to add that niatfi is also citplnined aa a mnrdcrer or homicide. 
'Tiic brirrity and iacomplrt^^ncss of these notos make tliem hardly 
■vidg of thy attration of the Academy. I Tcnturc, however, to 
r thpin in the helief that my explanation of the word poi is an Im- 
conlrihution to oitr small stock of Ojjham forraulie. — Bulieve 
to be, my duar KL-rguson, ever yours faithfully, 

" Chasles LiuEucK." m 



\ Thij view of Bishop flnivea, which, if ultimately accepted, will 
I BnoLber word to our Osham Tocabulary, is one that had not pre- 
lily occnm-d to mc, nnd now comes before my mind with nil the 
It of norelty as well as of probable trnth. Remembering the sig- 
t atatement of MacCurlin that the cryptic class of 0;:hflni« cnn- 
1 meanings sliirmstizing the vices of the deceased, coupled with 
we know of the use of hnmiliatory names in religion, we would 
! MMne indncemrnt to apply fitshop Graves's construction in the 
tat instance ns the copula in a sentence which in one senxc mi^ht 
«H the crime of Hroinien, or which in another mi;rht afBrm 
he who is here cidled Broinien had formerly borne uuother name. 
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XLVII. — Ok InisH OoAii luscRimojts. A Lpttcr wldrecMd Vf 
Joas Kht9, M. a., late Fellow of MprUrn CoUeRc, OiSoii., to 
WiLLiAK HtoKEa, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Pn^sident (rf the Acaatmy, 
Uatcd "Khyl, Oct. 28, 1874." 

[Read JnniioTy 11, 1875 ] 

As to the hert means of furthering tho etinly of Iriah epigwplil, I 
fancy that tho Acailemy cannot dn bettor than [.'uuoiiruge Dt. 8- 
Ferguson to take caate of all knuwn Ogrnio inscriiidons in the ouuntiyi 
and assist him to reproduce them by mouns of photo<;ruphy or gth«r- 
■wise, in anch a way as to niaie them pasily auueesible to iJiiloIopfti 
I have already seen a few Bpecimtns of Dr. i'lTBUson's work, and thej 
Eecm to be most »itiiifiuitary. 

Aa matters now stand, an outsider cnn hnnlly venture to give 
opinion on Irish O^ms coUeetively. Althoiii;h I copii^, last vrint 
when spending & few daya in Canibridjie, all the inacriptiona of tlut 
kind wiiii.'h I could find mentioned in the Aoademy'a Proertdiitgt, mj 
kaowlege of them is atill esceedincly incomploto and ftHgauaitKIj; 
and it ia with great diffidence I offer the following conjccturaa, 1m{^ 
that they mny lead Irish Bcholara to the diarovety <if wiuo cmwBitI 
criticism which may enable one t^ classify your O^iimai'hninolofiicaBjli' 
tJnIil thnt is done, their philological voluu must remain muvh lixatlitt' 
it should be : — 

I. Some, perhaps most, of our British Ognms are uf tha fifth H 
dxth century ; and if Dr. Fcrpison'a ivt-tnt uxununatioa of tbt 
LoDghor attar should prove confirmatory of my iruessinga of t" 
inacription on it, we might say that we have at Iciist one inttu 
dating before the departure of the llomoua from Uritiiin. U&o or tl 
of our Ogama may possibly have been cut in Ihe ei);hlh or ntntll ec 
tury, but I rnnnot spcnk with auythins tiki.' confide uee of them. Thfl 
are on tlie Llaniirth and Culdy Island stoniis. 

II. Aa to your Oj;ams, 1 would rej-urd these written like otm M 
older tlisn those which are to be read inversely, or coDtnin abbmi*- 
tiona nnd intentional puzzles. ^ 

III Now the proximate date of some of these inverti^d OffiM 
may be ascertained. Take, for inslnnce, that which has been nil 
Conunfjl moqi Conwi: it is accompauiiHl hy a Lulin inacriptiini il 
characters which may be reasonably assi-nied to tho eighth or Bind 
century ; or that of Colman Bocht with Boeht in Ogam, and OpAmi 
in nihemo-Saxon eharai^ters of apparently a somewhat latrr (lst4 tliM 
tho Camp atone bilingual. Another inverted 0}ram, dtacribod by Dft 
Fer^fton, rends, according to him, Feqrtq moqoi OlunUggttt ; if indsa^ 
Ftehrech maekoi OlunUffgelt is not a preferable nwlinj;. Tha CoImiH 
Bocht Opkin claims kinship wilh the eiv'ht manuseript Ogams ia ttf 
Priacian Codex at St. Gidl. of the ninth eontury, iu its long CoH 
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il of mere notchefi), to represont the towpI. As to the othw ' 
(of Conunt'tt and Feqrcq or Fuchrech). the proper aames ill 
V. all in the genitive case, but none uf them hu8 retained ft J 
) ending. So one could hardJy bo wrong in supposing that 
^iJvanuB stone at Kiileen-Cormac had been inscribed ut the date 
last, ItR J^vacattot would have been ahortened into Etaeatt, i 
Rriy the SagarfUot of the Cahemagat etonc into Sagarelt. 
H the tarlier cIhbs of OgamH, among the oldest may bo ranked 
• cimtmuing gcnitivcB retaining the * of the /and fTdcclimaioiu, 
I, The Indo-European /declension ended in the nominative in -I*, 
ill the genitive in -yat or -at/ai; and I would suRgeat, with some 
Ifttion, that the -im in which Ecveral Ogmic genitives end meant 
(with y, as in yet) ; if so, such intitunccs aa the following arc on aU 
'Kuro]>i-iui Icvi't : — Anudovinias, Anavlamattiaa, IJovviniuB, Ilkviaa, 
M, Tonmiaa. 

i. It is the nile that the semi-vowel disappears in Inter Irish, a 
iljipltes to the earliest manuscript Irish of tho eighth centuiy^l 
'early it rarae into fon-c it is not cnny to detennine, but tlia.T 
vins gi'nitivcs show the scmi-vowcI discarded or usniniilated i — 
— ut», Bronuioas, Dececdilas. Oravicas, Lugudecctis, Navicaa. In 
. which is far lens conservative of euse-endiugs, Indo-European 
hod bei:omo contractvd iutu -U, and the t dropped, so that our 
{ptioDs oppon? to Dfeeeddiu a Dtcctti. later Btchiti. Similarly we 
tho Tmllong etone a nominative Cunocenni (for an earlier 
ml*), and genitive Vunoeeni (for an earlier Cunatenni*), m 
im: cuntmst wilh the Irish genitive Cunacma for *C'ut 



Probably genitives in -on of the Cdcclension are no Ichs old thaa^ 
brcgoing ones iu -a*. This -o» reprosents an Indo-European -wni^ 
at, anil Kcems to occur in the following : — £ranitto8, Bnisccin, * ■ 
niMoe, Digos, Don)«. Lombnlos, Qrimitiiros, Siiguretlos, Evacat- 
luvalloa VurgoB. Welsh claims the option between -h and -m; 
fai our Ogams Uic « is elean gone, as in TVmafftusH. Perhaps 
wly instaneca of the retcnlion by the Welsh of final * in thia 
nnon oceurti on a stone of the Roman period at Caerloon, on 
b Tadia Vatlaunu* (>. «. Vailaunii») occnrs in the nom. feminine: 
ve f^'dodenaion does not distinguish the feminine from the mas- 
r. 

L Now both declensions eventually dropped the » in Irish alw, 
Iheceddaa, Lugmieaat occur written Dteegda, iMffuJfca ; 80 DtgM 
thfo are substuntJully identical. However, beyond tho fiict that 
probable that the forms without « are Inter than those with (, we 
Icnm Binth from the former; for genitives in a. c. g, dmnutda, 
i*,' and in o, o. g. Oengutio, have como down into manuscript 
li arul eonvergi^l in modem Irish into o, whence the genitive of 
pM ia now Aongusa or Aongiuta. 

; Genitives in i ^common ro early Irish with early Welsh,) of the 
corrcnponding to Latin domin-i, bon-i, &e., ore to be met 
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with in abundanec in Irish iascriptionH, and hplonf; in the majority of 
caecB, I am inclined to think, to the earlier class of them. 

/. I am not able to make much use oC consonantal nouns in thit 
inqtiiry ; Olacon seems to be a fair spptimen of a Kcnitivo of tiii 
declension. (But how is nuch an inscrii'tion an Ere Maqi Maqi-Erein. 
from Dunmore Head, to be dealt with ?) Iteriewinj; the above piPBSM, 
one would pi'rhaps not be far wronp in awipninp the greater part ol 
this earlier class of Oguma to the sixth renturr, while Bdmitting tliat 
some of them date ae early aa the fifth, and some as late as Iht 
eerenth. 

It would not he ont of place here to add a few miscellaneous coB' 
siderations, which, to my the least of them, do not seeni to oontndid 
this coDJebtnre. 

a. All gonitivoe ending in -agni (Gaulish -mi'), aa Atiafi, 
Mailagni, Ukcagni, miist date considerably before the beRinnine of tke 
ninth century, for then -agn had become -on (witnem CaicKmi. 
Manth&n) in the annotAtions attiibuted to Tirechan in the Book of 
Armagh. 

h. The inscription containing Mailagm rends Tri* maqa JfaHagiti. 
If I am not miittaken in reganlln-; ttiiH as meaninj; IVtinn m«f<M 
JHn'^^i = ' (Lapis sepulchmlis) triura filiorum MailaRni.' and in 
conatruing the two finrt words as genitives plural, it must be very 
old. 

«. In the earliest Irish monnscripta / is used as it is now, and iB 
one of the Prisciun Ogams m renders a Latin /, but etymolo^uuUj 
Irish /represents Indo-Europeon r, and is r in all British Ogomi 

So it is, I believe, U> be read in the earlier Irish ones also ; at all 
events we have one instance whure it cannot he/, namely in Qmwi on , 
aBrumloghan stone (cf. Quct and Qici on the Fardel stone). This is* 
singular instance of the sound following the q being represented ia 
Ogam. As a rule it is represented by V in the inscriptions in Romu 
characters in Wulea and Cornwall ; but never in Oguoi, uuIvm wi 
assume that the character .iiii had got to mean fv. 

i. As to the treatment of qv, in which I regard the v m nranilod 
like ti in Oernuin word* like quelle, quiek, ^-e,, in Wilsh Iho « (>«». 
sioued the gtittuifd. to be changed intoabiliinl, whence tnaq»-i oppean 
as map^aov/ niab, 'son',) in the c»riicst manuscript Welsh of tilt 
eighth century. In Irirfi it became a rule to drop the r, whence th« 
common modem representative of qv ts f, in mutation eh. In on*' 
instance (perhaps in more) asBimilaiinn took place, whence M«ff^' 
occurs frei|nently as the precurswr uf mace. Both these pmooatM 
tended to the cout'usion of e and q iu curly Irinh, of whieh wv hftv« aft' 
unmistakable instance in Qunagiuo* as coiupured with the mora Dorrtal ' 
form CunagiuKOi. 

«. The Ugum on the Uvanos stone at Killccn-Cormac belongs t« 
the earlier cliira ; that on the Camp stone to the later. Now i am not 
mnch afraid of contradiction when suggesting that the Boman inscrip* 
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ion on the funner is written in t-haractera whicli may well be two 
VDturies older than those on the Ifittj^r. Accoitling to the last dcBcrip- 
I hare had from Dr. Ferguson of the former, I would read it 
' E«aeatto». 
Ton rxprwsed a wish to know to what lanfjuage I think the 
fgams of Ireland belong. I do not recoUtct sfeing a single instance 
ntioned of the earlier class whirh struck me aa heinp anirthinR but 
j\j Irish ; and were there a eomjilete vocabulary of the proper names 
rbich occur in Irish MSS. and literature generally, I fancy that a 
ibilolopist would without difficulty identify 99 outof eyery 100 names 

■ be met with on Ogam- inscribed stones in Ireland. Some few names 
i the latest apecimens may betray Latin influence. 

And, aa regards the su^gesteil cryptic character of the inscriptions, 

leither do I see any reasons to believe that the Ogam alphabet was in- 

ided for cryptic purposes. It is poaniblc, however, that it may have, 

■ the hands of pedants, been so appliud just a» it was growing obsolete. 
; hope I shall not he giving offence ia protpsting against the theory that 

luunefl occurring in Ogam were not really the names of the persons 

■ndnd, but were their real names disguised by fmrtnolad or nmilar 

~L9 of arbitrary rhange. As Utfortnolad there seems to be some evi- 

o Bs to its being practised in the twelfth century ; but is thw any 

it was in the ninth oriu the sixth ? Alorcover, if the Ogmic names 

{ Goidelio Colts rec«ivMl n finishlnc touch from jargon-mokcrs, so did 

of their Kimric brothers in Wules and Cornwall ; so did those 

C iho Pjcts in Belle's time, and so did those of Gaul in Ctesar's time ; 

it that seems to me highly improbable. Take for inittance the fol- 

vriog names Gaulish, Canontagliui thi^ is in the Irish of the ' Chronic. 

wt«mm ' Connal, sad in the ' Pour Hasters' Conmhal, and in modern 

If elidi dfnfatl -• or take the early WoLsh Maglorunum of Gildas, which 

~ Dde givtffl atill with an o between the I and the e as Meitachon. In 

Ddem Welsh it becomes Maelgiori ; if you apply to thcso the asccr- 

ined rules of phonology in Irish and Welsh you will find that the 

ter fonni Conmdl bhA Jlaftgwn postulato Conomaijliu and Magloeunu*, 

r similar forms of equal length as their real vernacular prototypes. 

For it must not be forgott.^n that the normal state of language ia 
jat of change, and of change tending to the shortening of its words. 
B it will notdo to transpose a nineteenth century name, which ia a com- 
^lonnd and measures tivo syllubk-s, into the sixth century : instead of 
wo syllables, four would be more likely to represent its length then. 
^cbna suppose it were argued that the o in Dunocati in a British inscrip- 
ion is the arbitrary insertion of a scribe, and wo were obliged to 
n«pt Duneati, then according to the rules of phonology wc should 
id the name assuming in modem Welsh the f»rm Dinghad. and in 
>deni Irish Doeadh ; but the actual forms ore Dingad and Dtmnehadk 
otiraly. There is no escaping from These phonological laws, and 
""^who wishes to maintain a theory of manubetured Ogmic 
^ bare to disprove all that Celtic philologists wen supposed 
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'While maintaining thnt the names m Irisli iuBcriptions are ml 
ones, I do not for a mimient wish to conceal the tact that Bomc of 
them are highly enigmatic ; but eome of this description will turn on 
to be bad rendinge iwrhaps, nnd in some few the scribes may havr 
made mietakcs. However, I need not dilate on this head, u n 
Member of your Academy has lately made the fullowing Tery BtnsiUf 
suggeetion to it: — "Ogham ioBcriptiona areof the simpleHt andiOHt 
atraightforward of their class ; there ia nothing about tlicm eitlitf ■ 
cryptic or mysterious, and if we cannot read a certain number of \hm. 
the reason is, that we are ignorant of the archaic forms of langun^ ia 
which they arc inscribed." 

By means of some method like that suggested above, and TFith Uk 
aid of history, whero available, together with the indicatioiu to V 
derived from a consideration of the circumstances under which tlw 
various monuments were found, one would be able, I think, apprau- 
mately to clasHify your Ogams. 

The origin of Ogmic writing is still hidden in darkness. Did the 
Insular Cults borrow the germ of the system from Rune-initiii!; 
nations or vice rer$a, or elce are we to re-pird Runea and Ogam* u <J 
independent growth ? These are quertions which still remun to b" 
solved^and the cryptic Kunea of Scandinavian nations seem to be to" 
late to astiist us in answering them, though they betray a great eim)- 
larity of principle. It is noteworthy that Itritiali Ogam writinjt i» t* 
be traced back to a time when we may reasonably suppow Kimw 
nationality to have revived, and a reaction against Roman hatnto and 
customs to have, to a certain extent, token place when the last Romffl 
soldier had taken his departure from our island. But once the Bomin 
alphabet had been introduced into Britain, it is higlily improbable that 
another clumBior one should have boon invented, and pot into mw : On" 
inevitable inference then seems to be, that Ogmic writing dates from !' 
time anterior to the introduction of the Roman alphabet. 



Pesocson — Mullagh Ogham intcriptum. 

ErVm. — Ow A^ OuHAx IssciirPTios at Mdxlaoh, Co. Catak. By 
BAiniEL Febopson, LL. D., Q.C, a Viuo-l'resident. 
[Kpttd 25lli of Janiiarj, 187S]. 
r learned of the CKiHteiice of this inspription from Dr. Norman 
totm, of St. Bartholomew'!) Hospital, London ; and, proneeding on the 
odications given by him, found, and made a pnpcr-cast of it, on tha 
Wh Dccriuber, 1874, Mullugh lie* north-west from Kelli, about 
rren miles, in the extreme Bouth-eastem acpjle of the Barony of 
'astlcntghnn, and County of Cuvna (Onlnonce map, sheet 40). It is 
mon-n as the seat of a branch of the O'Reilljn, nnd in Irish is 
le«ignat*d STullagh lao^hill, or JluUagh Lyle. Tlie chnrchjard lies 
o the left of the road lending northward from Mullngh to Virginia, 
ind nccnpiea a knoll partly natural, but lieiglitened by accumulationi) 
Ft intrrmentn. The present church, a modem building, stands on more 
'leTktcil (,-round nenrer to the road. The old hnrial ground of Temple 
Eelljr occupies the intervening space. In it fonnerly stood tht inscribed 
ilab, the »ubiect of this communication. Dr. Moore informs me that, 
iccordin^ to loml report, it, together with other inwribcd stones, was 
BTonght thither from the adjoining hinds of Rantai~an. It now serves 
the purposi? of a heudstone to a compamtiTcly modem grave at about 
k pCTch westwani from the walla of a ruined, but not ancient, or even 
RdesiiMtieul- looking building, on the summit of the knoll. It is a 
uaall atone standing litllc more thou three feet from the surfaee, abont 
Ifte«ti inches in breadth, by four at its greatest thickness. The 
tunrtcr> ciirt on the eastern or right-hand arria, and read from left 
light downward ; — 

„..„[.?] 

Tiie remains of the second r are foiut, but sufficient to show that 
' oHKiauJly erosewi the arris, and are not the », whiili the analogy 
le ntuue Osbam would kwl one. prima faeie, to expect. What 
Qier characters (an » being the most likely) may have existed 
pnd this imperfect n, cannot now be determined. 
This is, I b<-lieve, the first iustanee of a genuine Ogham inseription 
■gfoundin the east of Ireland, north of ILeCountyofWicklow. Itia 
tthe first that seems possibly to record a Haxon name. Oiharn, how- 
r, if that be the name, may bo the Irioh Othran, and in the present 
a of our knowledge it would he prcmuturo to accept the idea of 
me more suitable for runic writing being expressed in this peculiarly 
k and Scoto-British ehnracter. The double b will attmct attention, 
y reason existed for supposing the text to be iutroductory to 
fatdependeat name, it might be questioned whether Osbdabb be not 
^ words, tuper i-erlifcm. But this would he a novel formula in such 
BBtAxt, and I refrain from further spoculation, till the lower portion 
.the stone shall be examined. The living of STullagh being at 
tat vacant, this can only be done on some future occaaioa. 
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nambcrof prisoners, ■whom he ordered to be put to death. Thcybefig** 
o( him ft respite, wliich he contemptuously pranti-d until his horee v^' 
done feeding ; but during that operation, having incautiously plac^ 
his liiiiid on the animal's hind iiuarter, it gave him him a fearful kicJ^ 
whit'h killi^d him on the spot, and he was here interred. It is probah •- * 
that there in some glimmering of ori);pnal truth in the above traditio^^- 
There can, however, be Bcaitely n doubt that this was a private buri^^"' 
piacc or tomb. Its siiiall size, the pillar-stone at each angle, and ib^* 
inscription upon one, only, would lead us to infer tliis. 

I have in several of my papers on this subject shown, thattl^^ 
bnrinl places of our piigan nncestors were robbed by the Rath builder • 
(or tho purpose of assisting in the construction of the ehambe^T'^ 
found beneath their monuments, and that iu almost every imfLwiu^^ »■ 
where Opum-iEscribud stones hnve been so found, a Keel, or the sit« k^-^ 
one, is sure to bo detcctctl in the immediate neighbourhood. Hir^^ 
though the Cistvacn at Monntjiggart, and the £eel of Kilcallen, tK~^ 
ou dilTereat townlands, they are on the boundaries of both, and withi-«» 
200 yards of each other : the natural inference being, that the nut^- 
rials which mainly, if not entirely, constructed tho Cist, were tok^^ 
from this Keel. 

The district in which Eilcullen is situated is a very remarkable o^* 
for tho variety of its pre-historic remains. In the adjoiniog field, ^^ 
the opposite side of the road, ia a solitary pillur-st;)ne. Two fiel^* ] 
to tho north of tho pillar-stone is a large lUth, with unde*^ 
ground passages and chiimbers built of stone. On tlio verge of il»e 
adjoining townland to the 7f . E. is a small circle of seven stones, >zi*I 
one pillar-stone a short distance from it. In the next field but o**^ 
to tho H:. is a large Rath with a double rampart and u ditch ncvr "2^ 
feet deep ; and it also has stonc-biiilt underground chambers. To th' 
N. E. again, in the nest townland of Barachaurin, ore the rem-.iin* o' 
an immense circle, consisting of three erect, and two prostrate, stone* 
One of those standing is 13 ft. high above ground, 6 ft. wide, and 2 f*- 
thick. It carries tlie same dimensions nearly to the top, and is ■ 
htiKR-lookinfr mnnolitb. On this townland there are no Ics" than ^* 
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P. 259, lines 20, 21, and 22, should read : — 

trie's reading. These show that what he took for L, and at$so- 

ited with menuehy to form, awkwardly enough, the name Zmenue/i, 

in fact, an I, and belongs to the preceding group of chaructors. 



[X. B. — The above may be cut out and pasted over the t*rn>iieoiLe>ly 
printed lines ; or the alterations may easily be made with a pen by 
changing (I) the i (in line 20) to L,'(2) the r (in line 21) to I, anid 
(3) the two a's in Linamuih^ (line 22) to eSy making Lmenneh.^ 



Ptge 271, the note at foot should be : — 

* 0% itmrlm cruiniughad mor oeus Comthionoill iongantach amladh ba ftmiitk 
^r mu na tri bliadhna a m-buaiie na griine air a ttaobh thiM do Cnoe ChaiUtm ag 
i*tti iodbmrtha d<m griine ar altoir na griine atd deanta do liogaibh gcal oidfuar 
•*ifi/ tin. (A«r in Library, R. LA., p. 211.) 
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— Os Irish VsEsoyxi. Xames. By the Rev, Eduusii M'C'hsf, 

M.R.I.A. 

[Eea.1 JSth ot Januarj. 1875], 

r the time at wtich fixed »utiiaines carae into use in Ireland, Dr. 

rHunovun wrote as follows in his Intioduction to the Tepogriiphieal 

I of 0' Duhhagan, p. 12 : — 

■ .-ar ihut Irinh futuUy names, or herwlitary surnames, are 

ned from ihc gt nitivc cum.- Binpuliir of the names of ancestors who 

'ihed in the tenth or beginning of ihc eleventh centuir. or at 

It from the year 850 till 1290, by prefixing (i. e. 11* = grandson). 

^ Mac (i. *. in&c = Bon)." 

The mujority of existing Irish sumemcs may be loolted upon, 
terefore, where they have not been corrupted beyond recognition, as 
bitaining the old personal names current in the country nt an early 
nte. The same may be said of many of the Christian -names still in 
e amonf; the old Irish families, where these have not been similarly 
nted. From « study of these names, and others preserved to us by 
a Annalists, the sources of Irish personal nomenclature may he said 
K be the same as that which furnished the appellations in nse among 
^ler nations of the west. 

Without laying any stress upon the order in which they occur, it 

■y be mid gi-nerally that names are derired from one or other of the 

bren following sources; — I, locality; 2, time; 3, physical peculiarities; 

^ naral quidilies; 5, oeeupations; 6, animals; and 7, religion. 

To begin with I. Those derived from locality, including therein 

mtry, district, or place of abode; it may be clearly affirmed 

it this source furnishes but a small class of Irish personal niunes, 

Mitch stanil in this respc-ct in remarkable contrast to the names thus 

irived which are cuiTint amuDg tJie (jemianic races. Thus, as derived 

I natioDitlity, I know but one well -determined instance, viz., 

si-h {i.e. bpeACnAc, a Briton or Welshman), if I except ihe 

1 Doyle or M'Dowell {i.t. Dubhgall ^ dark stranger) The 

eO Loaghlin too — a sept ofthcU'Seils of Ulster — and the cognate 

'aeLaeklan at Scotland, possibly c«ntitin the term by which the 

I were known in the country < LocLAtin&c). Of names 

ived from territory or place of al>ode I have noted such as the 

lllowin;!: 0"Dnvoren (from O'Dubh-da-boirrann, i.e., the desccu- 

nit of the black man of the two large rocks or rocky districts*). 

WA-rftf-wiAfr, I.e. Ihe bkck man of the two river mouths; Duifi- 

^a-liitalh, I « the black man of the two tcrritoncs. We mi;:lit :u\H 

to the foregoing the territorial deiignations which, combined with Cu. 

a ih-j, came to diitingnish the chiefs of the localities indicated, e.g. 

I Cu Chonnneht (i.e. thehound or champion of Connan^hr), Cu Bladhma 

tU.i. the hounil of Sleive Bloom), Ca Sionna {i.e. the hound of the 
Bhannon), Cumhaighe {i.e. Cooev — now Quintin — the hound of the 
(lain), and Cu Sleihha ,the hound of the mountain). There is also the 
Li 



• 8«e htireoim in Dr. O'Donovan's Appcndis lo O'E^illv'^ pirUonttir. 
»tt, n-, »oL. I. 
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pompoiintl PuB-»?e/iS«(=T)uDlevir),a(listm<niiphpcl nnme nmonpIV** 
milj- of O'h-h-Eorhaidh. KinRS of Ulndh in tlif lllh arnl ISthccnluii*-" 
This nnmc. and that of SUbiniu, a nnnn! found in thi' MaJlTiolopi*.--' 
sccni to indicate thnt their poseessoif livi'd on a nio*„ntain (Stiib^ - 
II. In my Bccond division I compriBelhoso niinit's which took tbi--3 
origin from tire u in stances connc-rtcd with bietii or from time. 

Thus Finghin (tmnaliited of late ytars into Plortncc oniony lli»* 
fnmilies with whom it was n oustomni-y prirnoinrn) is, on the ontli'iri*. 
of Dr. O'Donovan, "fair offsprinp," ond Ceemhghin (now Kitvuii ^ 
" beautiful olfsprinp,"* Eoghan vOwrn) hns hwn said to mi-an "p>c. 
offspring ;" Imt if it he cojinato wilh the Owtn of Ibe Wtltli (whiiJ 
appears in the Book of Llnndiiti as Eaguen or £ugein), or « ith ifcx 
Armoricnn Etcen, Zensa would make it signify an active or t^Io^ 
person. C'omiac, on the atrenslh of Ihe slossaries, is enid to mens "taa 
of the chariot" {i,». from Corh and Mac), and is said to hnve been aa 
posod upon its first possessor because he happenetl to have been Imwi 
in a chariot. It would appear that M/itlcorgan (Pour MaRti-is, 8SS) 
moanini! Beivant (i. ». 111»ol) of Lent (Copgai'), and MatltarnkM* 
(from ItlAoL, and Sftm-iin "all hullowe"), were originally |ri»Mi o* 
account of their reBpcctive bearers having been bom, or it miiy bo tow- 
«(r«rf, at these seasons. Mneleballain (now Mulholbind), fte was su^ 
guested by Jlr. O'Curry, may be made up of tllaot and CalViinOv 
"Calends," and may therefore belong to the same category ; but I 
prefer to think that it conta ns the name of S. C'hnillin, who w»« • 
contemporary of Columba and who is mentioned in the Book cit 
Fenagb. The name Mac Samhradhuin (M-Govem), probably it 
Sambradh. summer, may belong to this class. O'Slmnnahan (Sbsnnol*) 
is probably from teanacA, old, or jinident. 

in. Tiio third elosaembraces those niiracs which werederirp<l&o« 
PUraicAL rBccLHRiTiEs. The foUowins we a few esanipb's — 0'Ke<*ft 
(from Caotti, handsome); Calbhuib (from CftlbftC, buld, ef . 1*1^ 
Cahut). Trinlavcry, the original name of several fntailics ncarLoQ^ 
Xeagh, (from cp6in = strong, and L&ib, the hand). In aecordm** 
with this derivation the name haa within recent times betn chanprd •* 
Armstrong. Cas, a qtto the Dalcais, is said to have been so called bo''^ 
hia curled hair (Cs]- = curled). Caindealbbain, (now 0'Qiiinla»^ 
from Cwn, pure, fair, and TieaLfe, the face. O'Lawlor, from le-C""^ 
tob*]! = one side leprous. In addition to the forcgoinp we may eo*- 
aider as belonging to this class all those names, chiefly lUminnti*^ 
and compounds, derivcdfrom colour, *. j.Maguire from irac,son, and t-*^ 
genitive of Oii&p, dun, or pale. The latter word has also gircn ori^*" 
to the names Horan, or Oiibran and Hemn (('.«. O'll'uidhriB)- 

Crcavy or Macllreavy {i.e. MueGiolla Riabhoicb) from tli^ft^A 
awnrthyorgroy. The Highland ll'Crae is fiom the same wonl, fttm**- 
and the Highland McCron are from Cpon, swarthy. Ciarnn and Klrw-»» 

• I doubt thii derivatioB vciy miwh. I bclitri; it it on tlio sntbority of Co*" 
nioc'a OloiaaTT, in vhicti wo find tuoa; fnlte dcrivatioa*, buod on a laactfal f' 
anblonce between Iriih sad Greek wot^!, t. ?. AipC^nv sod t<ni«>. 
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fi". «. Ciur-dul>liHn) from Ci(S]t, Llack. Duffy, JfacDuffy, orfrom aa- 
pix-^diun uf the initial D, M-Aft-e {iJso Mohidfuy), from x>ub, bluck. 
U" JJoiigan (t.«. O'Dubhugiiiu), fi'ora tiiib andce&Ti, thehcod. Doiman 
fi'>«>«nT3onn, brown, 0'i)oD'>Tun(i.*. O'Uondubhoin), "thcdark brown;" 
(roan dann lirown. anil dubhatt = bhok ono, Dcarpan from -oe&iiK, 
n»«». Tht Hisbluml M'Huik is piobiibly drrivcd from Iho some woid. 
B«^AiIUuii, and Hisiiland H'Citiw fi-om ^nia-t, ltd. Kuadhugiiin 
(»«*■» Bu}^n}, on the same principle as O'Dougan, means "red head." 
C«*»xrail or Corcoran from copcftip, ruddy. The name Coclirane, of the 
ilc»nh of Ireland, is derived from the designation of a locality in 8cot- 
'-''^*<3. Liuthan (now Lyons) from Uac, grey. Gorman, Ounnog, 
("orTDghal, from Soi'iii blue, or perhaps, liiid. Gloisin, and (pro- 
'"'l»Iy) Scotch lI'Glashan, from gLis-f, preen. UacAvoy (UacGillab- 
"**i«iiic) from Ifuitie, i.e. yellow. Fionnan, Fionnapiin (fair bead; 
^•«jpure O'Doupan) ; the Highland SI'Kinnon (t'.«. lI'Fhinnon), and 
**»ginvtr, sometimes Ang]ieUedOaynor(=MncFinnbhair, t.«. fair hair), 
"'1 dtrivcd fi-om pen, fair. Ferdoragh {i.e. dark man), MacDorcy 
[•CaoDorthaidhe), from t)oiic«.ti = dark. Ownoy (¥aithne), a not 
••*»«; oaimonp/-«nu/jw», probablyfrom uaicne, green. Bannan, from bin, 
**»itc. LaLhtnuin (now Loiinhnan), from IftcciiA, dun. Flann- 
I'loinn now O'Fltn and O'Lyn', O'Flaimagain (now also O'Lanni, 
^J"*), Clancy, {i.e. OTiilantlmda), and the woman's name, Flanna, 
•** Irom pLft'i, ruddy. O'Robhartoich (now O'Roarty or O'Baflerty, 
^J*l iiaiply Rhourty), ia probably from pob&p, given as 'Ted" by 
Q«illy, wb red. l>athi i« also probably from ti&c, colour. 
Sesrly tdl the more marked colours have been used in thia way to 
^^9 Balnea Xo personH, and sometimes in such combinations as \o lead 
?**• ta think that they could not a]] have been given to mark natural 
^Ntinclions in the colonr of the hair, face, &c. Such names as Leaik- 
«A«ary_ hiiif reii ; Siahhdfuarg. red streak ; Duhhdalrth, both sides 
''"•ck ; SriabkHhearn. with red circles : and the not infrequent use of 
■^>h colours as Vaithite, and glas, preen; gorm, blue, and buidht, 
^Uow, in personal niuncs, would suggest some other than natural 
^^•umrtirmliiv us u foundation for their employment in this manner, 
j^hdher wu are to seek, with Dr. Todd's coadjutor in the editinK of 
^^ ctinius, an origin for these names iu the early custom of staining the 
^"^Xj with wood and other dyes, or are to refer them to the use of 
^=>rty-coloQred raiment (see Four Musters, under 3636 a.m. and 3664 
^- M.). or to M)ine other cause, must remain a matter of conjecture until 
'^^•nui-r licht bo thrown on the early eocial condition of the Irinh people. 
IV, The m-xt division embrucea names whifli were imposed on 
^(^a uo account of their uonti. gDAi.niEH. Tliis class embraces per- 
•J^r* more Ihuri any other, and indirectly shows the ti-ndeney of the 
1 l«i»h pt-upie even at un early jHriod to esteem moral and mental even 
|*oro than phvMcal i|UiiUticB. The following are a few selects ex- 
I^plw;— Tuath-char. friend of the people (Zeuss). Tuatha! (Toole: 
" ' llto the Latin, Publius (Zeuas); Coffey [i.e. Cobhthai^ 
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worthy of victory. Compare with this the nnmea iIn!bUiiii;h, pKuw- 
worthy, Ciirthaigh,* worthy of frii'iids ; Hunratty (O'h InnriiWdil. 
worthy of honour. (lndn?L-hUch in one of the i-odircs ia 
" hoDorahilia.") The common t«rm.in)ttion of thcso naniM — facil— miif 
be the Ea.me word as that given by O'Bv'illy, and fttutvd to 
"worth," or it may simply repivat'nt an uiljcctival U-rminatMB. 
Dr. O'DoDovan congidend thy Cuhh in Cohhlhaigh, and «bw 
ever else it uppt-arB in Irish ptTsonal nameB, iia mennini; "lii" 
" aitsiatitncc," and he thus elucidntes the uumc O'Codi hobhnii (O'Cofr 
nor) a-s from Con, strL'u^h nnd Cobh, iiid : but wbt-n one voutlNt 
that Cobh means also victory in IriRh, and that nameft cumpomuled lE 
this word have been found in old O.dlic inscriptions («.;., Cubnntai, 
CoblaunoQ, &c.), and have been elucidati'd by Zcosa aa toutainin; tt> 
latter import of the word, I think it is more reaflouable so to tM» 
late it in the eases above mentioned, and in such other names as Olrbt- 
bhair (iireat victor), Oalchobhair (now Gallagher), »'. *., tsIohw 
victor (from gal = valour ?) It may be observed that eon is not ilntp 
to he tmnslated strenp;tb, in the personal names in whiuh it occwi 
1 am not satisfied, indeed, that it ever bears that meaniof; in wi 
cases. t At all events, it stands frequently in personal names fur A> 
genitive of n<, dog, t.g., Condairehe (t.«., (^ the dark dog); CooJib- 
han (>'.'., of the black dog) ; Condulig (of tlie hungry dog). 

But to return to our examples. Wo have Feehtnach, rIwi^ 
fdh in the Milan Codex ; Cosgrach (now Anglicised Cosgrave). "™- 
toriou«," from Cofcup, victory ; O'Fhlaithbheartach {now tyPlnhntT 
and O'Laverty), princely -deeded, from Flaith, a prince and W(, • 
deed (cf . Toirbheartach = generosus) ; 0' Uathf;amhna and MucMttti- 
garnhnon (now O'Mohonoy and UacMahon), which contain most pn- 
bably the adjective matk, good, combined with another word j«ii«'i 
which is frequently found in Irish personal names, e.g.. Carrgbiuiilii* 
Baghamhna, Ciunnhamhna, Tedghamhna, and separately, as Uiimbiu- 
Tliis would show that none of thune mimes h-is alLV!bi.l^' to .lo irilli 
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Ell. 1B53.) ItJHprubuMr copnnte with afij, ontl sif nifirn biph, chief. 
A fivM uiatiy pi-r^uul numi's uf tluR i^tuss uru caiuputimliil of words 
cutaooctcd Willi wiir aad battle, t.ff., Ciitkil (mm' Cnliill). uud Ciithtr 
'a B-anior), nnil inDtjalily O'Duinni-Hthiii-li (0 Dimeiiliy) O'Dcmn- 
ihmilin ( =. Uminaoliif, uml O'DotiovliHt', or Hif;liliinil M 'Comiudik-}, 
><iociulli ClliKhliiud bumuu), oil d.-rivwl from Cat = bailie. We 
liyht ('um|ian- willi Ihiwi ilie Welsh ptrsiniiil niimcs CatRUcnun 
Cltulopun), and Uin'ciit (tin- Uire hi-n-, aceoiilin^ to Zcum, istlie liisli 
►un), auil tlio Amioriiim Cutbuil, t'allon, Ciitwiiljun. Tlie termma- 
iona -gul and -gU8— OB in KurRhal* (FiuitI;, Uimp;]inl, Tuathphal.f 
'frROfc ThuljjUB, SntdguH, Cunpun, Aiifrus (in M'Aunpis, now 
K'OiniuB, M*liiiiiK, Inula, unit UiiiuncM, ulso in O'h-AnnpUMi, now 
^'Ht-anc-wyt Mniipiig, — wt! said to mi'un "valour" and ''virtue" 
vwpoctivclr. NumcB endin;: in -gtu and '[ml arc niinicrous in the 
wta of Pittiah niimL'S in ChronUleM of thu PicU and Scot; Edin. 1867. 

Dim I'nti'rn into nianv numt.'B ul' tliis ('!»«>. nnd in to bi' tronslutcd, 
lecinlinsloZiiiss (Vul.'i., p. 30, Ed. of 1853), as "stronp." The 
^nnt hiulh and Biinnlial ulovi' mentioned arc inrtanci-'s of its usp, 

Thi' Uuiub in Uonihnal, Ft'nioiuhnuoh, Uomanviirl (aft4'i'WBrdB 
'litti-n D'lfneart, and non- Unally Dunai'd in Sli<ive llcinard), may bo 
'^'nparttl with the b.iiu(- sylUblt- in thf old Uallic name* Uuiiinacus, 
"umaurix. and in Ihf Wt-lsh, Uomn^ian-t, and ti'iieiid to the root of 
Ourtiiin, the world, as pivinf; the idea of cxteniiion or BnutnusB.J 
_.A.H Hiial exatuplcH of thb clius, I may alliidi- to such names an are 
'"^ Vcd from the pnssioniior prevailiap mtntul habits of ihi' individunl ; 
Igtfc aa Brunadi, >. «., sad, a name tncoiintcred in the Lives of the 
j^^ts, and exphiinol hy the bearer of it thus: — " Bronack ett nomen 
Bm(, fucd Mint dieitur tri'tit." O'Diomasaigh (now O'Dempscy), 
^■k T>ioniup, proud, is another instance. 

^. The neit division embracca those pprsonal appellations which 
* <l(riviil from octcp^Tio.Hs and offices. The fgllowinR are a few of 
>'* licst murknl instances: — O'Miu-ciiphiin (now genrrully Anfilii isi-d 
■*»-lihani). from llUpctc, a rider, O'li'Eoch.iiihu (now Hooey. Hoy, 
"^l JIoiivhT), Mni'Eoi'haidh or MaeEuehaeh (now Ki-oph. M'Cnnj-hy, 
["^ M'Kei:liie), Eaehaa (a Ui(>hliuid prirnumsH, eenerally Anf-licised' 
'•^^tor), all from edc, a hor»i', or its plural, enco, and npiufying 
"Qetnlly horseman. O'Ei htighera (i,<., horao master, now Ahern), 
"^S the Highland UucEacharan ore fi-om the snnie loot. O'Cairbro 
'"^■«* Carhen-y). aetordinp to Ze.t»!<, from ca.>iib, " chariot, and tijui- 
'*^«*iit lo Iho mvlem French name " Clmqicnticr," and tile (iei-man 
'^'PnnitT." O'Tipbeui'uaph (now TiiTni^), Ma> Tiph<-arnain (now 
W-'*oKi-nian), from Cige*]!!!*, a lord, wlmh Zmiss would further 
^Tivo from Ctg, a houe. This wonl oceure also in Annorieiin per- 
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sonal naiUPB, ».g., Tiornrm, llaoltifrn, nnJ hIm in Welsh in the l<a 
■di^rn. O'Flaithri (now FUtti-i'.v), OTLiJa-ily, un<t O'l.ivwly. alw* 
notii'td, anil nomi's like Uorniluith (wlicic tijitli Ls llu: Becoj 
half of the wonl), all fi-ora pL^iu, itcnwiillj- trunslnli-J Piinc«, U 
nipaningorijrinflllyluEibflpropi-rtv. and IhinfniX! " lunlnh p."t)o<tn«<i 
in onr secnndaij- sense uf the Juttir wonl, Thu coiTi'sponiiinR Well 
word in 6/etud, whioh inriuis " pmintrv," whcucK Gwli-ilip, Hiipninir. 

O'TiiidhK und MuiTwlh^' (now Aiidic'i»itl soinctinii-G lUm 
and prolmhlv eqiiivitloni to thi' Iiitth U'Ki'iunie. unci the Hiphlini 
Jl'Caift), Tiidhgan, and ilatTuWhjnm (now proljnUy H'Krppiui), » 
all from Uiiir, a poet, a bard. Wo may connmru with tlii» ti» 
names in the Anniilists. O'yiuithfhileadh (fiom Flaitli and JMe^O, 
a hard), O'BarJm., and Riir-Baidan. t.c, Royal hard (from bsp, 
a hard], and the Hi-ihland UntChriiiti^r (now occasionally Anglicucd ' 
Harrwrson), from Ct'iiir, a harp. 

To this L'luss hulonsr also thuw camps derived from tnidps, snrJi a 
UacanGobhan (now MocUownn, and nceasionnllT tranxlated, Smith,) 
from S*^^*! " smith : Knf nnt-«rtoir (now M'lntyre), from BiOl", 
a carpenter; and the Si'^ldand Mac (!i¥iigiph, which niL-ans the KB 
the shoeraaVer, from S^ieiif &ini, = I emhroidor or sew. 

VI. ThiH dirision cnntainn all lho«i' namt's which arc derired b 
ixiMiLs, Biich aa O'Brain (now O'Bymc), from biiMi, a ntia, 
O'Cuilean (now Collinsl, from CuiIpmi, a kilti'n or whelp. Snc«, 
from bpoc, a badscr, Phelan. from p&etiii. a liltlo wnlt. O'GiibhnuD, 
from 5&b&H, a Roat. Oisin, (r,«. Oasian) Btill existing in il'CMlun, b 
probably the diminutive of 0]' = a fawn. Lach, the mother ol S. 
Confml, ii said to have been so-eulled from liic, a mouse. 

We may add to these the many names compounded of Cu, ■ ^I 
Buch OH Mac CoQsnamha (1.0., the eon of the swimming dog), which' 
now Mac Einnawe. or erroneously Anplieisc-d to Fordo. 

The vcjrctable kingdom has also furnished a fow namoa W, 
Blathmuc (from bL»c, a flower), the name of an ancient chit^ftois ^ 
UUler, afterwards iinpovcd upon the district in whii'h he livoJ, in t^' 
.ADglicised form "Itlawic"; Bhithnaidh, a woman'sniimi;,froiutiui>tili* 
root; and Scaithin, a dirainutlre from Scor, a flower. 

VII. This claas compi-lAes all tboBo names which are xccLMUfl^ 
c*L or UKLtoiocs in their oriuQ. "uch as Maelisa and fJioUn iaa (W* 
the Scotch, Gillieii), both meiminR senant of Ji-su« ; GiUa do, serrnl 
of God; 3[.iel Eoin (1".*., sprvaiit of John, now M alone) ; O'MacU^ 
hil (now O'Mulvihil), the servant of Michael; and Bonenilly all ii"' 
names compounded of Moel.'orGiolIa (or Gill. Mael h[ulaJimiaM< 
roTnhinatioDB tlic meaning of chief, accordinf; to 0' Diinu^-aa, f.|« 
MMidkearff. the llerl Chief. Oiolla, aft*-r " Mac," ha.* been vtTT nttl* 
nir>.lifie<l, as in Mac .Yvov, and MacArcavr, fiijm MacOiollabniiiW 
and JIac Qiullu Hiiihhtiich. and in sn.li Highland namc« no M«c Unfi 
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rMaeGil-Enii), 4c. CtiU, i 
'ti CcUe Pofair. th^ 
ouiL'tiiufs, as :" 



sllwamc, ilacIlwTfilh. UacCIcfln (for 
inl, 18 ijwd in a similiir wot to IJii 
■A of I'l'tcr. Rii (tl*) it woiilii appear 
Htsi-h, CVniiach licinf! nn raily suiiit. 
Wo mav aild lo thrso thf dpwr rat ions formed frdiii tlie namrfi of 
Iwinrtiial nfflrps; wicli aw MorOiolIrt Knsfuip (now Gillespie , ■■ tlie 
'of the IjiBliop's »iiv(int"); nnil ulllliow nnnicB — ernrent chii-fly i] 
Hifihlundf uf Scollund — whidi preairve tlie names of other offlfe 
file Chiin-Ii. tg., Mb<KuIi, con of the ahhot; MncTappart. win t 
priest (Sa.5&]ic, a pri.'si;, MaeChleriih,* tlie eonof the cUt 
B Pill rvon, the eon I't the yatrnv; iluc Viciir, the soil of the " 

I of tLosc may i uve hud uriyiiully Uii,l.a pielixtd, as the name 
tUphei-Min if ttion*ti. 

^Iiis oxliuuetit the Kcvcufold cHviiiion nkieh I huvo adoptid as em- 
tng almost all th<- souites of pe^^0Ilul n:imes. Thori; aie, however, 
r naucs whicJi could not well bu made to fall into any of these 
;, Thus we have the narao Jiaotclnithe (now Mnlclohy, 
•ometinieB Anfcliiiwd into " Stone"), which O'UonoTjm tianslatcs 
th of iho siKwt," fiom clince, a Lattie or pame ; hut I should 
r, if it will admit of it, makinp; it tho "scn-ant of Ihu htll" (r.». 
olcLuig), ontheanaloKy ol'UioIlaJiaspuig, undUiolIaphorson, pro- 
'*' g that Ibcso niLiuca indicated that some jicrtiou was eopcctuLly ap- 
d to Attend on these dignities, and aim ou the ehunh hell. 
IS fallisg: outeidu (lie abore cloNBeK, 1 may further note Buch namet 
:S^uthghi] (now Scahill), luenning " biij^ht ehicld, S51&U <= U 
; and Berach (now Bany^ which is gloNsed in one place as 
d with u dart." It is Hj^ht to add that there is atiollier gloss 
h explains it differently. MacCVchlainn, from (Juehlim, a dimiuu- 
ef COC»l, a cowl, in auo:hvr. Acdh, now An(;Uciscd aa nufch, 
uterinp; into other names Huch as Aeflhan, MucAedh (t.*. MeKce^ I 
r Muclcay), O'h-Acdha (O'Hca), &e.. is also abnormal, ii Ihfr| 
whieh makes it " iiie" intonu ua cointtly. 

I making an analysis of Irish persouui name.', one must \te on onc'C'l 
1 iwaiust the supposition that cicry niiiiie h( ginning with Slat 
•I Celtic origin. Thus the iho Anglo- Norm an families who cii 
tte counlry in the twelfth and ihirtei-nUi cinturies, who soon I 
ic lltheriti* iptii hiberniorea, have left uh a host of representutivea ' 
( aeciningly Irish names — euch oa MacliVilliaoi, McQuillan, 
kTid, UucPliiihiu, MacShoneen, ITacGibhon, Mae Uribbin, 
t, Hac Raymond, MitcFeoris, Mac Avcely, Mac AV'attin, 
tobert, UacTlionias, &c. But these are only Hccmingly Cdlio 
' yield on analysis well-known Anglo-Norman dcsignaliotts, 
itno may bo siiid of those names which were prcTionsly intro- 
. iato Ireland by the Xorscmcn, and which liccamc perruani'iit 
■tiona among the Celto-Seandinuvian familti's — nuch aa Mao 
'(».<. the son of Somorled); MocMunuK (/.*. ila{;n«i-eu; shortened 
Jmson in Scotland); MneRunnul (from Kagnvald), now also 
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Efynoldfi ; Muc Ivor (from Ivar), now aluo lIiEecTrr ; ircCnfTrpv, 
(t. «, Jtat Omlfml) ; ilacAwlfy (fvom Oliif), and MacAwlcv and 
MtAnlitfi' iD Hiclhmd; Tomar (now An^-lidsud to Ton(,T, a baniiJi 
n:mic, aci-onliuft to OD.iiiovun, Bobh nf lUgkU, Introd.) O'Uorle 
or Uoylc, contiiinin;; us it Hiivn tliu Hiimu n'liiil uk in MuclloweU (I'.i. 
Duljh;:liiiill, "(!<wk fort'iKuiii',") while it prifw^rvcs an Iiish iom 
iniliitjitifi tilt Im'hii'I' to bii of Xoi'su <lt'sti-nt. The Foiir Mnatrn mm- 
tion a ^[iicUou'i'II uh a Uullugiu^h, and us tlit'sc were gi'iicrally, if tut 
altup;c(liur, miui-enury soldiira fiotii the west of Seotlimd and the Un 
— NO niudi uniliT Xomi' iuHiicrnci — it i» sutc to consider any one ciUed 
by the n;iiue ot Dubhphuill (or " Bluck Gentile," as it was often tiu* 
latttd) us of Nornu origin. There is some difficulty about detcnniiiiat 
the Diitionulity of the n:iuie Mue Sweeny. There is mneh, hoven?, 
toiiiiiwaprt-HUuiptionthuttliedL'M^.'nutiunisXorsc. Thc3IncKwconT^iI 
the first place, were VaUoglaght. Un the tonibstones of some cmimnt 
chii'fs ainunt! ihciu m:iy be seen the Uiillogliigh, with his tieeulisr Sane 
battlivaxo. The wauiu Munus, and other reritablu Sciindinavian If- 
pi'llatioQs, were in eoiuuion use amoup; them an pranomina. Theliinn- 
of the name w not unlike the Sviin or Sweyn of tlie North, andit« 
modei-n representative in Enfiliind and f^cotlund, Swainnon. A ter^ 
eiiiiilur ninne, Mae Swvne, was found to exist in one of the wR4ti^ 
islunds of Seotlund, tetU l)r. Jiilinson, in the last century. It ii iM~ 
mitted, too, that the Mac Sweeuys cume from Scotland as GalleulMe^ 
tliough it is allff;i'd that tliey were ori^nallv an Irish familv irh^ 
had eiuijinited to that couiitiv.' Under the ve.ir 1034, {Ann. o/TijIi. ) 
a Siiilme is mentioned a» King of the GaUjj'aedel, i.e. of G-oUotiT 
which was strongly Xorse. 

A jjreat luiiny othir names, of Xorw oiifHn, but of seemingly Mti "^ 
tonn, were imported from Seothind into the north of Ireland tt ih-^ ^ 
time of the Plantation of Ul.ster. The following arc a fiv out of num^^tf 
instances: Macltanald, MaoDuKald, or M.JJowell, Mi-eCorkell (ir-^' 
MacThorcail]),andMue(.'on|H(«Ud.'[(.(( ,asIcon]iituiT, MaeThoicftrl) ' 
" ,!■ AfiUil olliet-Kine M■C^l^^.il, [fi. MeCaskey, Gupkill, On^Vey) fmir-=^ 
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—OV THE ILLEQEO LlTEEABT FOHGEKY BESPECTENO 8uW-W0KBHIP 0» 

MoFNT-CiLLAN. By Sakdel Febgubos, LL.D., Q.C, T.P. 
[IIm4 November 8, 1873.] 
f two papers whioh I read liefore tlto Academy {supra, pp. 160 , 
j_fl 265), I stated what appeared to me legitimate grounds for con- 
uuding, first, that the Mount Callan inscription ia not. as has usually 
keen supposed, on the authority of O'Donovan and O'Cuny, a lapidary 
forgery ; and, secondly, that the allusion to Sun-worship on Mount 
nCiltan, in the supposeil spurious verses from the poem called "The 
iUe of Gabhra," mipht he referred with more probability to the 
\ Umt periodic assemblies, accompanied by ceremonials practised at a 
M! called Altoir mt grcine, used to take place at that spot, than 
l&y roisappUcation of ideas suggested by the local nomcuclature. 
A third question, however, I did not enter on, viz., if the stonzae 
fpuriuua, no matter how suggested — whether by misapprehension 
(he name of the adjoining Loch Bool ey-na-gr cine, or by roferenfc 
tile neighbouring Altoir na greine — can Theophilus O'FIanagan bo 
By chargeable with their fabrication? It was he who first 
iluhed them to the worid. If his authority hod been challenged 
la liie-timo, and he had failed to produce or to account for it, it 
A hare been the duty of the Academy to consider him the author, 
to caution the world of learning against the imposture of which 
^TmnBaetions would, in that ease, have been mado the vehicle. But 
S only since O'Flanagon's death that any such charge appears to 
"* been put forward ; and that fact, although the accusers were 
ons of great authority, necessarily diminishes the weight, and 
t«e tu a careful scrutiny of the grounds, of their judgment. 
E The ground taken by O'Douovan ia very wide, implying a general 
P"tt«gt of everything proceeding from O'FIanogan, whom he chaises 
Sweetly with this forgeiy (Ir. Gram., Introd., xlvii.) I know no 
E'^'soD who has been the object of bo much detraction among Irish 
l^teiB and critics as this unfortunate scholar ; and, apart from the 
^»rgo now about to be examined, and subject to the result of such 
^^wtigstion, I must confess myself unable to learn a single act of his 
•iltt ought, morally, to discredit his memory. O'Curry, it will be 
f^embercd, is more specific, grounding his charge on a close exam- 
'Q&tioQ mode by himself of all the copies of the poem accessible to 
*UiD of on earlier dote than 1760, from which ho states these stanzas 
*n invariably absent, although found in several modem copies. 
*1t. ft 8. U88. Cat, vol. ii., p. 415, cited »upra. p. 161). 
f Profesaor O'Looney {who, however, is not to bo counted among 
^ one's accusers) offers the same testimony : " I do not know of 
V copy of the poem on the Battle of Gabbra coutaining the stanza 
ribdted by O'Curry to OTIanagan that I could regard as genuine." 
pTheso statements, and the slight nature of the references to Sun- 
hip in the unimpcached Irish remains, have produced a generally 
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onfaTOiirable impression of O'FJanngan's clioracter ; and if 
constantly a.i5umed that he himscK fabricated the stanzas cited by h^ 
as froBi "Iho Battle of Gabhra." 

In adopting thfse condemnatory opinions, it docs not seem tlui 
any constdcrution has been given to the very weak nature of pn 
sumptions arising on merely negative evidence. Before condudii 
anything, on ground so liable to be disturbed, the laws of rig) 
reasoning require that the alleged forgery fihould itself be examinn 
with a view to see how far it supports, or fails to support, the mi 
in Buatoinment of which it is supposed to have been invented. Thiii 
what I would bog leave to do, first, in the present communication. 

The theory, it will be remembered, \s, that O'Flanagan, finding liii 
patron, Vallancey, intent on the discovery of eastern analogies, lod^ 
inttr alia, of Sua-worship among the ancient Irish, devii*d "' ~ 
verses for the double purpose of identifying the Mount Collun " 
OS the epitaph of Conan Uaol. and of evidencing the ancient j 
of Sun-worship in the same locality. So far as verifjing the tndl^ 
tionary remembrance of the name of Conan, it must be owned that the 
verses are more apposite than the Ogham — for these at least conUin 
his name, tolidem UhrU ; — but, on a closer scrutiny, it will bo >«■ 
that they exhibit the same incompatibility with the theory w tfco 
Ogham, tn not being accurately translated by their supposed authtfi 
who (strange to say, if he were the fubricaturj has fuiK-d to KUlKt 
and has even obscured, the meaning of some of the expressions mo** 
relevant to the maintenance of his assumed imposture. The vert* 
are as follow. — (1 extract from the Transactions of the Acadoniyr 
vol. i , Antiq., p. 4) : — 

" Ni raib an Laoeh fraocUdn Conan. nn fJntihra '»an tresn dul; 
Am Besltoine an Bliadhnin roimho. nig Coinc adbarUiii cu Oram ; 
Ho torcliai an Cttruilh aai tim. a Fiongiil Ic Fianaibh Fin ' — 
Kocloidha Fcartthinrbolhuftigh;— aClmthe Caoinle bg iliol mwIgU^ 
'Sta Ainim Ogam air lio btailh, i tliubh com}) dubh CaUun." 
Those verses O'Flanagan thus translates: — 

" The fierce and mighty Conan was not in tho desperate battle of Cahhn i *■ 
in Hay, tho preceding year, the dauntlnu hero wa* trcaclieroiulj ilain bf ^ 
Feni oi Fin, at an oMenibly met to wornhip the aun : — Hit aepidchial laanuW^ 
wai raiud on the North-west ! — Hii waihug dirge was sung! — \dA bU unr I* 
inscribed in Ogham charact4g« on a flat iIodh on the very bUck mounUin' 

I say nothing of tho pretensions of these verses to ancient, « W 
medieeval, authenticity. They appear to be as little chanict«riaed bf 
any genuine savour of antiqnity as the rest of the conventional, tt* 
often, indeed, vapid, compositions to which they ulaim to ollj the* 
selTOB. I am not myself sufficiently iiistmcted to pronounce on ■ 
question of style ; but, from the little I do know. I eonfeaa I vonM 
be nirpriscd if any noticeable dilfcrencc in that respect could be pnisU^ 
out between tho quwi Ossianic strains of the one set of compufltin* 
and of the other. A fragment, it is true, of on old version of "TIk 
" "'e of Gabhra" is preterved in the Uook of I.cinster; but it huX 
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Itcrpart in the compoaitiona pubtiKhcd by the Ossianic Society J 
thia diversity of copies is well worthy of coEBideration in cstimafc* J 
Oic Tulue of O'Curry's arpiment. I 

Ihe expression on which I would first remark is, "JioeloidhtM 
' " — that is, " hiB Rrave was dug." This coirespondB aoourateljr I 
t character of the flat covering stone actually cxistin)^ over what n 
n to have been an interment beneath the surface. It is obvious 
never was any tumulus, pillar-stone, or other erection, but that 
Ogham- in scribed flagstone was designed to lie flat on an ordinary 
"e. Yet O'Flanagan, with a disregard of his opportumties, which, 
Mt minds, will appear uaaceountable in the preparer of such a 
sboration, translates the pnEsage thus: — "His sepulchral monn- 
l was raised." The mistake appears attributable to mere carcless- 
— for no one can suppose bjm ignorant of the meaning of a phrase 
■rnaculoj^ — and strongly suggests the absence of any consciousness 
iho was dealing with a dangerous and questionable text. 
Passing, for t!ie present, over the remaining portion of this line, 
isr Jo thuaigh," I would nest refer to the succeeding line, "A 
!t« caeittU bo dial truaigh." Here we may observe an artifice 
B resorted to in such compositions, where the poet, being in want 
SDCthJQg to say in concord with something said already, employs 
nso of little or no relevancy for the mere purpose of completing 
Thyme, " So dial tntaigh," rhyming to " Thtar to thuaigh," may 
laiudatcd either relatively, with the preceding "cluiihe eaoxnU," as, 
I funeral games were a wretched ending," or absolutely, as, " His 
ral games [were celebrated]. It was a wretched ending," In 
r case, the composer of the Irish baa placed before us a set of 
lea which, in whatever English dress we array them, weor but a 
le and incondite appearance. 0'Flana|;aD, apparently conscious 
D very verhose character of his original (which, you wdl observe, 
*re asked to believe he had himself, as Irish foi^er, prepared for 
own embarrassrocnt as English translator), escapes the risk of 
nking his reader's comment, that " ho dial truaigh " is, indeed, k 
bshrf literary ending for a production of the Muse of Ossian, by 
~^- over it (dtogetlier, and rendering the passage generally; "His 
„ dirge was sung." 
lere, we may see, he quite fails to utilise the " etuith " of hia 
I being the equivalent of the ludi funthrst of classical antiquity.* 
ttd cLaasical knowledge enough to have read of the games c^e- 
round the tumuliof Patroclus and of Anehises, and could hardly 
I foiled — had he given the words a moment's deliberate attention — 
It the interesting analogies suggested. Tct, here he omits to make 
leaat nao of the argument, so easy to be built on what we are now 
■ing to be his own foundation — a pregnant evidence, to my mind, 
Iw was unconscious of danger, and innocent of any preparation of 
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the ground, by Hmring it with the prccioTia pieces of evidence 8i 
which he trod so inattentively. 

Further, had he been a rogue, ntilisini; his opportunities, asweu* 
asked to believe, it seems hardly credible that he should have Mcfl 
to bring in AUoir na greine lu aid of his vcraes. The altar wu * 
permanent stone structure, standing within a furlong of the Ogluna-' 
inscribed monument. It oSered a Bubstontivc corroboration to i 
tliat the verses averred touching the worship of the sun at that Ter 
place. But, it wiU be aslied, bow is it shown that O'Flanflganin 
awiire of its existence ? I am unable to adduce any direct proof tb 
he was so: but the passage from the "Post Chaise Companion" 
{rupra, p. 270) savours so strongly of the style which one mi^ir 
expect from a writer of O'FIanngan's class, and puts him so pnimir 
ncntly forward as the discoverer, that it is difficult to resist the coBf 
elusion that it was supplied by himself ; and in that extract, it will bi 
remembered, mention is mode of "Altoir na greine"iii conneiiMi 
with the locality. Its omlssioD from the paper in the Tranaactioii 
seems to me a probable evidence that no misgiving existed in tti 
writer's mind as to his authority being qucstiooable, or standing il 
any need of collateral support. 

I have, so far, drawn these arguments in favour of O'Flaw^an'^ 
innocence from phrase favourable to his case, the benefit of whidi hi 
has thrown away by imperfect translation. I have now to notice u 
expression in the test highly adverse to his case — in fact, destnictiM 
of it, as it is presented in the " I'ost Chaise Companion" — wl ' ' 
without any apparent hesitation, he has rendered rightly. 

The monument lies on the southern* slope of the mountstB- 
But the text, which O'Flanagan is charged with having fabricattlt 
for the purpose of identifying this object on the south of Mount Callci 
with the monument of Conan Mool ^erred to, has, after " ro MiX 4 
Ftart,"t'be remarkable expression, "thiarho thuaith," that is,"oo(ki 
west by the north." This is the line that predicates the Buhetaot)*! 
matter to which " lo dial truaigh" is the mere rliyming complnneati 
and must be taken to have been deliberately composed. A wtiU 
instructed scholar of good sense would have pointed out Uie 
pancy between the statement and the obvious fact ; but O'Fli 
with a levity not easily excusable, takes no notice of it further th«« 
by betraying some anxiety to suggest to his reader that the phrsn i* 
the text may have had reference to the generally north-west diwdfa* 
of' the monument from what he hints may have been its point of ce~ 
templation by the author of the poem. He says : — 

" I *ct oS with a componioa from Ennia to visit the monumcat to particaWlr 



o nuar rf 0; 



• Th* won! lignifying tho " inn" enlcn into the nsmra of m nuaj ■ OJ 
injTOiuidiug IockI featitrei, Boab]^Bg^pi□(^. AlUiaRrviiic, OiiHlanagninr. tlut. a 
Dot impiweii vith > regard to Alloir na grrinp ind its nsiiociationa, whjrii It ^K* 
likely, ita frequent employnieiit miiM be ascribed to tho aunninrM and tbiHon 
aout£eni expoiure of vaX piut of the niountoin, na ramparcil with Boek;^ 
id its swtlieni slope. 
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ipeciStd bj tbe poem : Mounl Collaii being only from eigbt to ten miles diaUat, 

uortli-west. from the place of our departure. ... I perceived b square rock . . . 

on the Lei(«moylaTi (that is the coutb-esst) side of the monnlaia . . . s large 

I' Jr xsid altar . . . Applying to & cottager . . . whether he knew of any other 

^^'"Kie OD the mounlaia wUcb bore any reseinblance to a mooument, he told me 

obserred one. ... at the side of a small lake, aboul a mile north-eaat of the 

, . the wiahed-for monutoent." (Traaaactioos E.I.A., vol. i., Antiq.,p. fi.) 

This passage gives occasion to Br. Ledwich to cast eomo ridicule on 

• Ossianic pretensions of the stanzas ; and he speciously enough 

mises them to be the production of eome Ossian, who resided in the 

n of Ennis, but it did not eater into his mind to conceive of any- 

] inconsistent with the motives of a literary forger, as that 

Vknagan, whom they so evidently embarrassed, had himself had 

y hand in their preparation. And indeed the reference to Ennis 

r bath is grounded on equal carelessness ; for Slteve Gallon lies due 

!it, and the site of the monument slightly south of west from that 

It is no part of my object, in endeavouring to rescue the reputation 
' tliis dead scholar, such as he was, from what I conceive to he the 
tojoit imputations cruelly heaped on it, to represent him otherwise 
lan u of comparatively slender attainments in literature, and still 
■atiDg in that superiority to motives of vain-glory that characterises 
letrae man of learning. But it is a different matter, when we ask, is 
► Bin a forger, and of infamous memory? And I entertain a very con- 
Tnit hope that the imputed fraud will, by this time, have appeared an 
1*0*1 incredible supposition, seeing that the document should in that 
regarded as fabricated with an express view to cast doubts on 
to story it was designed to support. 

What has been so far said will have prepared the Academy tor 
'living with an interested attention the further facts I am about to 
I •■ During the month of May, in the present year, I have been 
ntiiigiil into communication with an Irish scholar, resident at Kilrush, 

* the county of Clare, Mr. Michael Hanrohan, now, as ho informs 
"". in the 7-llh year of his age, a contemporary of O'Curry, and one 
*ho has a lively recollection of other Itisb scribes and scholars of the 
!*'ly part of this century. Observing on these verses, Hr, Hanrahan, 

* 1 letter to me of the I9tli May, stated: "I have never seen a copy 
'^ Tuaratyihail Chatka fiuAAra wanting these lines," and, incompliance 
^"■h my request that he would state what was the oldest copy he had 
"^n, and. if older than 1780, where it could be inspected, ho wrote me 
the following Tery interesting particulars, under date of 2Gth Muy, 

. IB?5 :— 

tbat I never eaw a copf of the Battb of Oarra vanting the 

_. J - _ refer to, and I took a copy of it from an old book written by John 

in 17S0. and whieh was the propertyof the Mulcmcy family of Thfrncavo- 

Knock, but have not seen the book nines it was raid for £1 lOi. over 

I saw thii pwm in Maurice O'Connor*! CollMlion in this tnwn, 

■hael Mangon, of Cameaholt, who died here Tht're 

n this locality, as we bare but few Iiiih icholara now, and Uie 

iabutpsHing awBf. Mr. Burton's account of hie clearing the Callsn 

' iluiw that it nad been there long before that time," 
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Sir. Hanrahan here refers to the statement of Mr- Barton, in 
his letter to General Vallancey, dated 1785, that the letters lA tit 
inscription, when first seen by him, were filled up with a yeUowiih 
exudation, which he justly considers a proof that th('y were not lluft 
recently engraved. I would, indeed, myself have adduced this statt- 
mont in my first Callun paper amongst tlie other facts alleged in lU*- 
proof of the suppoeed lapidary forgery, bat that I dreaded exciting* 
speculation of the stone having been so prepertd by some kind of pig* 
mcnt for Mr. Burton's inspection. The good common sense of n^ 
correspondent convinees me that I was over fastidious, and I add lliil 
to the other facts which ought to have admonished those who ehaigt^^ 
the fabrication of the Ogham text against Lloyd and O'Flaimgan fl 
the rashness and injustice of that imputation. 

Mr. Hanrahan further states, in a letter since received : — 

" Mr. Thomas Mudigun, living at CamncBlla, tiro milpa vest of Kilinih Ml 
about eighty years of age), a, good Irish acholar . . . wiis at my liou»o on 111* W 
ult., and I showed him yaui letter, and ha lold me that he Bern taw > tvfj 
the poem wantiDg the Btanzas in dispute. He was sn intimate friend of Eof 
Curry's, and nonderod at his asaertiona. ... He saw Eecnedy'i book, bot 
do not know what has become of it since it was aold." 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that if the impeached tot 
existed in Kennedy's book, in or before 1720, O'Flanagon, who* 
not then bom, stands acquitted of the charge of inventing them. T 
is, indeed, so conclusive of the case that it might reasonably beBib4 
eui bona the preceding series of arguments and inferences aa pr ' 
to a fact making all argument superfluous? If Kennedy's H8. 
before us, and its date verified, it should bo confessed that all tk| 
earlier part of the present paper is work of supererogation. Bnli 
however faithworthy my informant may be, I do not care, ia iT 
absence, to dispense with proofs, which, to my mind, carry an indflp* 
dent and very high degree of conviction. 

Taking it, then, that the verses, although not of high antiqultr. 
were not invented by O'Flanngun, the question remains when, and M 
what suggestion were they composed or invented, and how cam* OuJ. 
to appear exclusively in copies of the poem preserved in nnd cmanitinjf 
from the county of Clare? The answer will, I think, suggestitiM 
eading the account of the proceedings at the asMmbUgM 
i Altoir na greine, described in my second Callan paper [ny^, 
p. 265). These proceedings do, prtmd faeit, savour of ononginis 
the same ages which have transmitted to historic times the tncw "^^ 
Well-worship and of Tree-worship ; so that I think we shall, in* 
review of the evidence, find ourselves coerced to believe that •oB* 
tradition, allying itself to the names of Finn, son of Comhal, and li 
associates, and pointing to events connected with Sun -worship, kl 
existed in popular remembrunees in the neighbourhood of Calli 
mountain, and as a corollary tu the ceremonials practised there, fM 
an indefinite time. But, with the proof of the existence o! t* 
written trailition, comes the allusion to the points of the com 
wliich. certninly, is difficult to reconcile with the dt^" 
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oaameDt. Is, then, the monament ascribed to Conau to be sought 
e other part of the mountain ? and is that which has been 
vrered, one only of similar remains, liable to be discloBed by further 
D the eilc of those taiaeht, or popular commemorative aseem- 
p described in the second paper, and which I may perhaps be jus- 
i in designating ae. our Irish " ntcnisc" of the eighteenth century? 
t it was actually disclosed to view, after having lain for a long 
c concealed under the surfaee, was one of the features of the local 
■e-spccting it in 1814. This appears from the letter of Mr, 
cly (not the scribe) above referred to. 
l>The flag," be says, " is of slate colour, and is certainly a slate 
nd at the upper or broader end appears a quarry, but only so 
a it may happen in shifting this flag from it, at the time it was 
Bred by one Dr. O'Gorman, who dreamed of it, and spent six 
in before that he found out where it stood. It was very shallow 
I, which the face of the flags are (as?) exposed shows. The 
a flag was attempted to be removed. The attempt did not sue- 
. Its position now is on a hanging level." — (Windcle MSS., Suppl., 
-a., p. 333). 

oaing this account to be founded on fact, the date of the first 
e to the public eye, at least in recent times, of what Is now 
1 Uae Conain, might not unreasonably be assigned to the decode 
{ 1760, about which year O'Curry states that Comyns 
d to translate the legend. For Comyns, writing his romance 
p49, although invited by his plot to the subject of monumental 
tions in this loeaJity, — as where he introduces on angel inscrib- 
! epitaph of two of his characters with the point of a spear 
e rock closing the mouth of their sepulchre (MS. in lib. R. I. A,, 
"., p. 61) — takes no occasion to heighten his colours by any 
Q to Ogham or other cryptic writing, which a roraance-writer of 
jol could hardly be expected to refrain from, supposing him in 
eion of information so apposite. If we ask, then, what was it 
t Dr. O'Gorman dreaming of, or searching for, the monument 
IB, we shall probably be led to infer that he had heard, cither 
leorinprose, the substance of the impeached stanzas, then current 
t of the papular literature of the district ; and, if we further 
Evhy should not equal success attend a renewed examination of 
Bste from thence to the great cromlech still standing on the west, 
ing the eminence on the summit of which " Altoir na grcine" 
erly stood ? we shall probably agree that though we may fail to 
I the inscribed monument of a hero of the 3rd century, wo very 
b«bly would be rewarded by discovering other traces of a great 
nitiTe cemetery, and amongst these, not impossibly, other Ogham 

Before leaving this subject — to be nest taken np, I trust, by more 
'wpetent hands — I would ask permission to odd some further facts 
lodohaervstioiu supplemental to all three papers. In evidence of the 
pi'pnlar belief as to Icaba Conain, I am furnished with the following 
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valuable notu by ilr. Burchctt (who, alas ! will contribnte no fa' 
to our pursuits), under date of 26th Janaaiy, 1875: — 

" When I visited Callin. mountain in July of Uat year, I there met « tbj i^^ 
maa, of quiclc wit and good memory, vhowi Evidence u to tlie nal uitiqmt; ^% 
the etone I thought at the time well worth recordins. I send you ■ tmuont ^^ 
the note I made at the time in my note-book from hia own lipa : — Franedi Kp^*^ 
age 76, BOQ of Francis Egan, vho di^d twelve or thirteen yeort tgo, (eel It^* 
«atp) that he was bom and bad always lived on the mountain. Alwayi knew d»^ 
stone M ' Leac-Conain ;' always knew it as the 'grave of Conan.' He saidlUkv' 
father bod told him ae a boy the known tradition of the grave, and eiprensd tw .y 
f(reat suipriae that it had ever been eupposod to be a fotgery, by theliUlM'' 
O'Donovan, who, he said, could easily have learned better. 

" Fraoeia Egan was a man with vary clear intellect and good memory. H»li^* 
a considerable knowledge of Ossiaaic traditions, and appeared to ma to be tftr^^ 
good specimen of his age and clan. He spoke with great aimplidty and UB&'-'~ 
Hence, and, remembering that his father's age carried the tradition ha teittScd C^v 
back to the middle of the hut century, it appeared to me well worth recrading." 

This, it will be remembered, is exactly the same story told )n1iu^ 
old men of the neighbourhood to Mr. Burton ninety years ago. ThCBi^ 
traditions do not grow up in a day. Tiio moat I can concede to t^^ 
supposition of a modem growth for the existing popular couTictioii< V« 
that on the discovery of the Ogham-in scribed atone, probably 1^ Dir- 
O'Oorman, it was accepted as that of Couan from the general cnireney 
of the tradition emhodyisg his name, and from the belief that tlk0 
Ogham characters also contained it ; but that, whether it be tbfl 
monument pointed at in the verses or not, these verses are not ipn- 
rious, in the sense of being a wanton imposture, but are the vehicle cf 
a tradition resting on old observances derived from ancient times, hk' 
savouring oi pngan belief. 
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five miles from Enni-skilka, on the road leading to the village 
BJTygount'lly, there occurs a deep valley on the west-em aide of 
Eud, throuph which a tributary of the Silliea river flows. The 
f is bounded on the north b^ a large dome-shaped hill, called 
'cresvy [= " Branchy or Bushy Hill," Joyce] ; and on the sooth 
ly a Bimilar hill, the name of which is Tullycaltreagh [=" Tha 
ith the burial ground "]. 

I old road here branches off from the main road, and runs along 
se of the bill, on the north side of the valley. After traversing it 
quarter of a mile along the south side of Tidlycreavy bill, a short 
" ee further on a romantic shady nook appears, on the north side 
I vidley. On approaching it are seen hoary trunks of ancient 
lom trees, which, through decay have almost ceased to veil from 
ithe beautiful mound or lonR-burrow, on whose margins and sides 
liavo long fiourisbed. In the summer of 1873 I paid a visit to 
dace, accompanied by the owner, an old man of eighty summera, 
BOtcrtAiDcd a great yenerutiou for it. 

Jtbough the name of the townland on which tbis monument !• 

ted is Tullycreavy, yet the mound and its environments are called 

I peasantry " The Miracles," or the " Fort in the Miracles." 

&nti(]uarians say that " Miracles" is a synonym tor Frrta, 

, according to Dr. Joyce, means a " place of graves," ]ir tliis 

may, the peasantry hove always, in the memory of tlie oMeat: 

ntanU, regard«l this place with fiilinge of awe and reverenee, 

icing on intimate terms with the owner, I pressed him in a moat 

Dt way to alloF me to eKploni the " fort," assuring him that X 

Id recoup him for any damage done to the place. He hcsitutvd to 

' I the affirmative, and told me that several gentlemen had mnde 

oe reqaeat. whicli be had always refused, because once in bia 

!, after be bod only cut a suiall tree in it, all his cattle died, 

r a good deal of persuasion I overcame his objection, and he 

led my reque-st. My next step was to procure men for the pur- 

' ot exploring it. and my Jiritt application wuh to two able-bodied 

who liviii near the p\uve, and who were out of employment, but, 

" [« to say. they refoatd, and said they would havu nothing to do 

that "gentle" place. Ultimately, however, I succeeded ia, 

ing aa many men as I required. 

fore passing on to explain the structure of tlie banxiw, allow 

« word or two alioul the formuiiun of the valley, as it will b« 

uy to have nn idea of its physical history, before wr can undet- 

boir the inimenm.- blocks of stones which compose the borrow 
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could be transported hither. This Talley appears to have been Bcoop?* 
out of the bouhler drift of which the adjoining hills are compoirt— — " 
probably about the close of the last glaciul epoch— by the agenejC^J 
water. There is ample evidcnee showing that the valley is on ancic J^ ' 
river-bed, numerous natural mounds or hillocks, conaisting of lu^Vi 
clay, and gravel, wicurring here and there along its sides, topthr^ ^ 
with shell-marl, which is found several feet underneath the aorfK^^ 
(at lower levels of the valley), bearing testimony in favour of [li»- * 
hypothesis. And as this valley merges into the valley of the Sillie^"^ 
river, which runs at right angles to It about half a mile distant, th ^B 
probability is that when the waters of the Sillies river flowed at ^* 
higher elevation — of which its banks bear evidence — the waters 
which fille<l this valley, in which the monument is built, were coO- — 
nected with, and formed an arm of, the above-named river, which, a^^ 
doubt, covered a much larger area then than it does at present. Ther^ 
IB nothing now left to repre)<ent this ancient river or arm of th.^ 
tjiUies, except a small stream which meanders through the valley oV- 
its way to the above-named river in the distance. 

The builders of this ancient barrow seletted one of these natiii*-'- 
ridges or hillocks in a reecKs on the north nide of the valley as a lib^ 
for their monument. The base of this natural mound is about 10 fee* 
above the main level of the adjoining valley, and consistn of fine smkI 
and clay. In order to form a horizontal foundation on which to erec* 
the structure, the top of the ridge was removed until it presented ^ 
flat surface 105 feet lung by bh broad. The building which iscrecte'^ 
on the top of this mound is oblong in shape — higher and broadern'fc 
one end than the other. I could not give a better idea of this thanto 
say it resembles one half of a pear, cut in two longitudinally, utd 
placed on the flat side. It is built with great symmetry, and ispUcrd 
cast and west, or nearly so, and in external appearance corrMpoiu3# 
with some of the British long-barrows, so well described and figure^ 
hy Sir Richard Iloare, I)r. Thurnnm, and other ontiiiuarians, with thi* 
important exception — that while tlic liru;iiIiT jtml hiirher end uf ib-*^ 
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requisite, I set to work, and, finding that sinking a fihaft would be 
im^iraeticftblc, in conBt^ijutnce of thi.' enormous size of tlie etonea, 1 
oommpnrod to make a cutting or trt-nch in the eide of the barrow, on 
1 level with the base, and about 12 feet wide. After we had excavated 
l^little beyond thu centre, across the monument, we then mads an 
^ning about tbe same width at right angles with the trench across, 
~ht up the centre of the burrow, towards the larger end, which 
the most likely pliicc to find a cist or chamber containing oh- 
a of interest. 

Wlien we hud progreKsed with the work as far as the " crown." aa 

a.y call it, of the large end of the mound, I discovered, 3 fiset from 

> sorface, at the centre, carefully built between two large stones, 

I covered with a heavy rough flag, the peculiar stone hereafter de- 

pb«d. This " find" inspired me with hope. Day after day I watched 

^ tsager eye every ponderous flag or block of stone levered out of 

r long resting place, until we fluaLly reached the end of the bar- 

j when hope fled. 

Every layei' of tlags in the structure was closely joined together at 
, ' «dgeK, but did not overlap, and the interstices were carefully filled 
''"^-li very tliin stiines or apawls, as if to prevent rain water passing 
UiToiigh. Notwithstanding all this care, I did not meet with a single 
olia«BlM-T or cist, or any implement, or work of art, either rude or 
'itUcrtriae, except the inscribed atone which I shall allude to pro- 

S. may hero describe the order in which the stones were placed in 
"•o Btructure. The base was formed of huge quailrangular unhewn 
■'I'Jt.k.i of stone, which varii-d from about 4 to 6 tons in weight. From 
"'*-* hiird compact nature of these blocks, the quarry-men called them 
'*'liin-rione." A heavy sledge, well wielded, would not produce a 
"^•■liire in any of them. I believe tho stonoH were hard impure lime- 
^"nr, with a large percentage of siltcB; ond, although they did not 
'*'■'»* the slightest evidence of being cither chiseled or hammered, yet 
""^> tittc^l together as closely us the horizontal layers in a limestone 
^iwrry, or the square pavemi'ut stuni-s in the streets of one of our 
nn ijiji^ next layer consist^jd of large flags, rather rough and of 
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"^^gular shape, placed in a gentle sloping poKition, the side next the 
"•"itre of the structure being slightly elevated. Next followed a 
"*~" « of square blocks, ob above described, and so onto the t«p of tho 
rc.cveryaltematelayerbeingcomposcdofflags. Although the 
1 the iut^^rior of the structure did not overlap each other, the 
d of the mound was covered over with rough flags, whiuh were 
nta^pod, like tiles on a roof. 
It u very difficult to conjecture why this mound was conntructed 
h so much care, when there was nothing beneath it« surface to 
3, at least so for as I excavate^l. 

d not explore the small end of the mound, as I was prohibited 

). The owner's wife took ill, imd as he foncied that it was in 

UG of the "fort" being interfered with, I had to delist, 
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after wastiDg the labours of nearly 90 men, for which the only tc 
vard I received, except the pleasure of excavating, vaa the iniofte' 
stone already referred to. 

This stone I have deposited in the Museum of the Academy. It* 
about 2^ feet long, and about 1 5 inches across the middle, tapmif 
towards either end, and is of the same material aa the flags wA'Vl 
the structure, and built in as I have already described, with thtii- 
scribed aide downwards. The object for placing it so, no doubt, *■ 
to preserve the sculptured symbol or figure which is on the centnrf 
the stone. This is of a very rude character ; its intended signiflciiw, 
whether symbolic or ideographic, I am uuable to say, hot leave itti 
those learned in such matters to elucidate. The grooves must hn 
been sculptured out with a very blunt instrument— most probsUjl 
flint weapon. The bottom of the grooves are very uneven in ««► 
quence of the surface of the stone being of unequal hardnesa, b* 
which I infer that it was by rubbing with the edge of a flint or In'' 
stone weapon the sculptured character was formed. Certainly it doM 
not bear the slightest evidence of having been done by an iron ehiJ- 
The grooved lines are from J to t an inch deep, and about f an u>d^ 
or a little better, broad ; and the longest line is forked at one end. ^ 
lines run transversely, but do not form, right angles. In conseqiifflC 
of the sculptured lines crossing each other, some antiquarians 'ko 
have seen it have come to the conclusion that it is a ntdely-fanDcd 
pagan cross. 

The following analysis of this stone was made by the Rev. Fro- 
fesBor Haughton ; — 

Coarse micaceous sand, 80'9I 

Alumina and iron peroxide, 1-35 

Carbonate of lime 16-21 

Carbonate of magnesia, TSS 
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^■^sta or chambers, and are built of round boulders of oil &viV!', 
^Bftthered from the surface of the ground in the locality. The large 
^ptounds on tlic btinks of the Boyne " ant compuHed of small Htouea," 
except the large flags which form the chambers, " and ore encircled at 
tlio liBse with a line of stoues of enormous miignitnde." The latter is 
* oxsmmon feature in the English barrows. No evidence of either 
ditoli or eirele of large stones could be traced at the "Mirftck-s" 

3 Hhall now refer to eome facts of a geological nature, together 
tia objects of eome interest which I found in a crannoge which 
suua about 50 perches from the barrow, and at a lower level in the 
U«y, both of which bear pretty strong evidence in favour of the great 
''■s«]aity of thie monnment. I have stated in this paper, that from 
'present aspect of this valley, I formed a strong opinion that it is an 
Pimt rivL-r-bed. The evidence bitiiring on this point I have already 
"~ 1, but there is another fact whith I wish to add. On my first 
ination of the barrow, I found the stones uned in its structure 
*«^ foreign to the locality, as I was familiar with the geologicul for- 
, *'tion» of the neighbourhood, and that the stones must have been 
"^^^ viyht from a considerable distance ; and 1 could not account for the 
|''*^»»na used to transport tbcra hither, especially overland and before 
_ t-h e day of roads," aj we have no machbery at present, in the ab- 
k»ce of a pavement road, that could convey them through a hilly 
'^Atry to the ^ot where they are now deposited. This seemed to me 
grefltcst mystery in connexion with it. Even if there were 
iants in those days," they could not remove them from one part of 
» country to another over the natural surface of the proimd. 

One day, while in conversation with the owner of the place, I told 
b the stones were of a different kind from those found in the 
^ality. In reply, he said that some yeari^ ago they were sinking a 
""Sji trench or dyke, a short distance below the barrow, through the 
'ley, and they struck on a rock of the same kind of stone about 5 ft. 
" p surface. I examined the spot, and found a stone of exactly 
— e description as those in the barrow, but not in its native bed. 
'^ w»s btiried in alluvium or ancient silt, covered with a deposit of 
"ttiilar material, to a depth of about 3 feet ; and, towards the surface, 
*""" \ into "boff moss," which is a deposit from decayed vegetable 
There were no stones, either small or large, of the samp 
il found in the dyke. All were sandstone — the native rock of 
tlity. This block was not scored or jiolished like what is found 
D boulder drift. A short distance from the place where this 
* 1«T, 1 found a deposit of shell-marl. AU these facts, topctlier 
> wfuit I have stated at the beginning of ttiis I'aper, corrohnriili< 
* Uieury, that at the time this monument was erected tlie volley 
•covered with a sheet of water, and formed a junction with thi* 
*"• river; and from the evidence already adduced, it appears that 
igit atones were conveyed on rafts over this waterway to the very 
athc natural mound on which the monument is erected, aiia 
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the large block found in the dyke must hare fallen bom fiit n& 
irhile in transit. 

Ab there has been no euch thing as artificial drainage on i top 
scale in this part of the country, all the phyaical changes ii 4l 
valley (which is now crop, meadow, and grazing land) miut bni 
hccn brought about by the slow process of nature, since the M)nltn^ 
tion of the monument. Ab the watere slowly receded froo 4i 
valley, there was left behind, in a concave depression, a sheet of nk' 
which formed a land-lake about SO perches from the baiTOW. b 
this lake the ancient crannoge-bnilders constmcted one <i U 
lake-dwellings. The basin of this lake is now filled with a dep«l*l 
vrry black compact peat, which covers the sorbce of the cnni ~ 
a depth of 4 feet. 

Near this staked dwelling, at a considerable depth in thepe 
found a canoe of a very rude type, scooped out of the tnink of 
tree. I examined this crannoge several times, and fonnd rude potUJi 
pieces of bronze, and smooth round stones, together with small objcA 
made of stone — which were probably regarded as sacred and wcm* 
charms — and, aroongBt other articles, h polished stone eelt. The ra* 
I refer to the crannoge is, that I found, mixed with the articles itN** 
named, a quantity of slag, or dross of metals, and I found eiaetl^^ 
same kind of slog, about one foot beneath the surface of the b^ 
end of the barrow, together with a quantity of ashes ; and I tw 
that it is but reasonable to infer that this tumnlus was legaidedNi 
natural mound by the lake -dwellers, and that they ased it fn * 
same purpose as they did the crannoge — as a place for smelting mwi 
and most probably at the same time. 

The fact of a atone celt being found in the crannoge shows, acM^ 
ing to pre-historic archa!ologists, that these early lake-dwellen B^ I 
longed to the neolithic period. If this is their place, according t* 
the recognised order of these thinfre, I think the boilding of *• 
niimumoiit may he. I'rfffivd lo tb^.t 'liA mv^.rlnu- period knoflnH 
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;he ExpLoiunoN ok tdk Knocknikitt Gate, Co. Fbbmakaoh. 
By T. pLrjjKBTT. 

XolK. 

Tuts Paper has bopn priated at length in the 8cienc*i portion of thi- 
pKoCEEKiNoe, second Sor,. vol. ii.. pp. 465-1(3, wUitp it is illnstrated by 
bm woorl-enRravings, from drawing by Mr. W. F, Wakeman. Ab some 
tA these come within the scope of the [lortion of the Peoceedihcb 
whioh ia devoted to AniirjuitieH, they are licrn reproduced, with such 
lim'f ilescriptiunB as may bo required in explanation. But readers 
Irish (or fuller pfirtieulara, and especially aa to the animal 
found ill the cavp. shoulJ ivfi-r to the Paper itself aa printed. 



Knockninny is the name of : 
Aore of upper Lough Erne, 10 r 
the tillage of Derrylin. It rises abruptly to a. height of nearly 700 
J™t alKive Sea level. On three rocky hillocks, at intervals along its 
•op there are three cams (one of which is the finest in Fermanagh), and 
*■ its eastern slopes are two " giants' graves." Those, with the cams, 
'•ft deacribed by Mr. Wakeman in the Paper which follows this. 

Tlie nciglibourhood abounds in objects of archeological interest. 
ttK ore many rude stoue monuments, of unknown antiquity, and 
i nuineronii remains of an early Christian population. 
The eave. tho subject of this Paper, is a new feature amongst the 
^ t-iijuities, in some respects probably unique in Europe. The large 
ri.-*^ <riiry urn (p. 334) ia, so far as the writ*r is aware, the first of its 
*« »«i) found in any cave in Europe. 

, The Mve is on the property of I.ord Erne, who gave permission to 

l^*-"^* it examined. A large portion of Knockninny Hill, however, be- 
■^*»g» to J. O. V. Porter, Esq., of BelJeisIe, and it was at that geutle- 
?**-ii'» instance, and with the aid of labourers providiJ by him, that 
jj*^ esptoration was undertaken by Mr. Plunkott. Having mot Mr. 
j^~ *ink«« in the previous June, whilst engaged in exploring some caves 
^*' tho mountains west of Enniskillen, Mr. Porter asked him to make 
4^ "^aruliminary inspection of the " fos-cave " nt Snonkninny, and hhcit- 
■|*^*-ii if it was worth exploring : proposing to supply any Inbourers 
^^uiml. This invitation Mr, Plunkett uceepted, and on u uonvu- 
5j*ait day he proceeded to the cave, accumpiuiied by two of Mr. 
^^rter'a labourers. 

The uositioQ of Knockninny HUl, geographically and gttologically, 
** folly ileAcribed in the Paper from which this i« abstracted. 




'Maminingthe rock adjolninK the tntrancp. several feet nf it v 
1 to have crumbled away through atmospheric agencies. 
atitm WHB made 6 feet outside the entrance, and, after removing 1 
ntity of debrif. chiircool, human rcmuinH, oud atiimals' bones I 
lound, and a little deeper the orlgiual floor of the e 
he cave poHses into the hi]l with a gentle curve for a distanct* of 
it, when it narrows to a width o( 2 feet, and 4 feet high. PaasinR 
^ this narrow door the care immediately enlarges to a width 
Wt, «nd 10 feet high; then, taking a suddon bend, passes c 
rard on a rocky ehelf on the top of a precipitous rock. "" 
« from the ea.it cutrance to where it pits8i« out in the wc 
i, Mtd varies in height from tt) to 4 fwt. Thewt vbwrvat 
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apply to the cave when eicavfttpd. When progress had be^n made 
the exploration a few feet inside the cave, on examiaiug tJie s 
it was found to be composed of five distinct layers. 

The upper stratum, ^-arying in average depth from 12 in 
to 18 in the west, was entirely composed of nnall angular limeftuu 
The next, of black mould averaging 16 in. in depth, contained tracM it 
charcoal and some human and animal bones. The third consisted nfi 
peculiar kind of brown compact earth, containing some angular lit"<-ki 
of limestone marked by fire. There were also found in it many in%- 
ments of rude unomaniented pottery, with human and animal remaiia 
found Bcatttred far apart. The fourth, of yellow elay. yielded tni'M 
of charcoal, with humun and animal remains. The lowest stntui^ 
resting on the rocky flour of the cavern, varying from 18 to 24 in. ta 
depth, contained no human or animal remaine, bat, in the gravel im- 
bedded in the sandy elay, on the surfttoe were found the two ruife 
flint implements, about 3 in. long, here delineated, frnm a drnviirg 
by Mr, Wakeman : — 




FiQs. 3 and 4.— Flint Implements found in Knocknimif Can. 

None of the material from which the flint flakes were maimiwW* 
is found in Fermanagh. Mr, Ptunkett also found in the same bed u( J* 
low clay hutiian remains, including several portions of n skull. ^ 
hollow sides of which were filled with the mnteriul lomprinnfC 
layer. AfttT having brought these pori.ions of skull nul of the"" 
he picktHl out th.i clay, wliich was firmly piu-kod in thiir hollow od* 
and found it identical with the stratum from whitli thrv were tik"* 
His object in going so minutely into detail is to show thut Ihew p^ 
tiona of skull eould not possibly have fallen during the proixw 
eKploration from a higher stratum. 

An exploration of the other end of the cave, op«ninf; out ana ik 
ou the top of a prtcipitous rock, led to the djacorery, at n 



pLrNKETT — Oh llie. Ejjihriitwii of tin Kiwehihiuy Cave. ^-'J^J 
t from the entranue, of a large cinerary urn, in the position here 



Fio. 5. — Knockniniiy Cave, wilii i.iut'iurj L i». 
f One of the men workJDK here struck a large rtone with tlii; pick ; 
HtnoTcd, and clearint! away the clay where it reatfd, tlie 
_ f cinerary urn was diacovered, and unfortunntfly fractnrod. It 
[. &) was inverted on a flag, and cortTcd burnt human remains. 
I urn was packed in the rucesB in the rock with dry mould, and 
Q the side next the cave with the lat^i- flai;, whicli measured 
■ct 4 inches long, and 20 inches broad. 
i ^e bones found in the urn must hare been subjected to powerful 
beat, Be thdir contorted appearance inilicat^'d. From a Report made 
by ProfeasorB Haughton and MacaJiRter it appears that the remnins of 
two individuals were in the urn, one a weU-marko<l male, the other 
or. probably a female. 8eo Pro. R.I.A.. 2nd 8er., II., 481-^, 
bPipircs 10 and 11. p. 483. 

Knr this niche were found (mgment« of k much smaller vessel. 
Pvitfa no traces of human remains in connexion with it. 
nviogof a fragment of it at p. 173 of Vol. II., 'ind Sot. 
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The larRP urn before referrf^ X; is nuw in tlic R. I. A. UuKfl 




Tl... li,- Lra foimil ill KniK.-kmmiy Cbvc. 
This urn was ruflrly, but vrrj- ^t^oI]J^ly formed, and mmlioefd o( 
CPaTBematerial, apparently britk Kirlb.aiid anpaliirpi-bbli-ft of small >* 
' j iu diiiiuetcr, and 47 rounii tlie neck; li* 



I 14} inchrshigh, 




FloB. 7 II 8 — JUni una Fragment of I'm fium Knoctainny C'*" 'h«U<w«l*B 
rim was 1} broiul, and the bottom {measured after it was t 
2 thick, ll was olmoat devoid of omami-ntution, except a '"''^ 
f lure beeu Mratched across tbe rim vhun the clay ww h 
[St-c nest Paper.] 
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■Soke REir.iEKs os the AsTiuiiiTrEs i>f Khoccsiskt, Co. 
Ferxanaoh. By W. F. Wakkmas. 
[Read Stb of Mnj, 18T0.J 
liotnTi-eque emincnee of Knocli ninny, rising from the sonthorn 
<of Upper Lough Erne, at a ilistsnce of about 10 mlk's 
killen, seems to have derived its name from » 
it. Kinnidli, a famous bishop who floiirislitd contemporuneously 
Jt. Columba, and whoae printipul eatablLshiui'iit was on Inis- 
int (niii'iently /nis-muiph-aamh, or. as tranalatod by Joyce — 
blond of the pliiia of the sorrol,") lying in Lower Lougb Erne 
.9 miliw below Enniskillen. 

te hill gives its name to the barony in which it is situate, but 
itrict presents no ancient church site, cross, or " station," and a 
fitl ever-flowing well, situate upon the shore of the lake, docs 
iptwr to have been aasuciated with the name of Nianidh, or 
with that of any other Eaint, 

Dnidh may possibly have utilized this grassy "knock" for grazing 
icultuml purposes. The Erne river and lake was an easy, and in 
!iil times a safe, highway for curach, cot, or even ship ; and we 
that in early days it wiisnot uncommon for important monastic 
iahments, like that of Inismacsoint, to be endowed with lands and 
dona lying at a considerable ilistanee from the mother church. 
1> as it may, we sliall look, and look in vain, for the original 
cd a site which, from remains still to be seen upon its summit 
iopes, there is every reason to believe must hove been in pre- 
tion times of no little account amongst the primitive tribes of 
Ivtrict. We find here, within a limited compass, three distinct 
I ttt pagan sepulture, as exemplified in came, megalitbic 1 
t, and cave, all of which may be respectively considered fina | 
ntionsof their cluss. 

AnTiQrmES tocbd is KKOCKSixifT Cave. 
■ring been personjilly allowed by hord Eme (the owner of that 
n of Knorkninny upon which the L-ams, already referred to, stand, 
t which the remarkable cavern which has been described by Mr. 
IettiBfound),to make any explorations which might be deemed ne- 
T, I proceeded to the hill in company with Mr. Plunkett, t« whom, 
wtgav. I resigned the work at the cave, contenting myself with an 
htation of the " giants' graves," &e. Mr. Plunkett entered upon 
■k with great energy, and the success in on anti()uurian point of 
boa been very consi'lerable. It was not unusual with the pagan 
to b« buried within the bounds of structures which they had oc- 
i when living, but here 1 believe is the first instance on record (in 
loniltry at least] of sepulcbml urns having been found in a 

which had been uscil by man as a dwelling. For a ds- 
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Bcription of thia unique cave and its contents, I bog to refer to Ifr. 

Plunkett' 8 recent Paper. \^Qa preceding notice of it.] 

The Cabnb. 

The earns which occupy a position upon or adjoining the BQmmit 
command u magnificent panoTuma extending orer Beveral coontiea, iod 
nearly the whole of Upper Lough Erne and its almost conntlMi 
islands. The veiT general selection during pagan times, in Erin, tf 
commanding heights for sepulchral purposes may be accounted fora 
more ways thnn one. In tho first place, diirint; the period of crema- 
tion, earn, stonc-clrele, and cromlcac building, it is probable that me- 
morials of the dead, whom the Celts delighted to honour, could bat 
be discerned from a distance, most of the plains and glens being tluB 
fatmgh* or wildnmesaes of co-mingled loch, bog, and forest, or tanked 
underwood. In the second place, wo road in our oldest mannscriptsd 
warriors desiring their bodies, armed as for battle, to be buried in I 
position facing their enemies ; and some rery curious legends are j(( 
extant which more or less illustrate the old pagan idea that, at tiniH 
a dead and interred hero was nevertheless stall more potent for ricMT 
than a host of spear-hurling chariot-driving righx, well followed, ■■ 
commanded by a leatler whose sword " ne'er gave a second wonni* 

It is to be regretted that the names of tho Enookniany ouu 
have been lost, as with them, doubtlessly, have been lost the hsbW 
of individuals who had made their mark in the history of the nortti' 
Erin. The cams, three in number, though not very grand in tliflr 
proper dimensions, nevertheless acquire some degree of dignity &* 
the fact of their builders having raised them upon natural elevntioiw. 
with which their contour, generally, more or less coincides. Wi* 
piles, though lost to history, may not yet be barren to arehwologji ■ 
in the outer shell of both, enclosed in cists, nms containing bnri<' 
bones have been found. Unfortunately these have been lost, and « 
have no evidence as to the character of their contents. Diiring H" 
e of la'it summer a partial cxpIomtiDu of these 
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blIcac affard. there can be no question. In many parts oi Ire- 
lauiy be Mien rude Htructures of stone, of an oblong form, and just 
' mtly large to contain alinman body. This early style of grave 
niHll}' covered by one or more large flat 'etones, and would sp- 
■ to liaT« sogigcsted the true cromleae. Prom the latter, no doubt, 
D derived or developed the dolmen, or a» our people usually 
|k<Bcfa monumt^ta, " pants' graves. " From these again there is 
• rtep tn what may be considered the highest development of 

■ ■epnlcbral architt^cture, as found in western Europe. I allude, 
, to the tuiunli of the Boyne and to those on 81iabh-na- 
in the county of Cavan. A question has long been agitated 

A antiquaries, whether the "'giants' graves" are not merely 
il«tons of chambered tumuli. Mr. G. A. Lebour, in " Nature, 
vt, 1 872, pre^enta some strilciag remarks illustrative of this sub- 
la referring to the principal dolmens and tumuli of Finist^re. 
"In most cases in that department, the dolmens occupy 
a every respect similar to those iu which the tumuli are 
> that meteorological, and indeed every other but human 
I, must have aflectcd both in the xame degree. Notwithstand- 
I, the dolmens are invariably bore, and the kists are ns c«n- 
j covered ; there arc uo signs of even incipient degradation and 
a the latter, and none of former covering in the first. 
old be unwarrantable to suppose that, had the dolmens been un- 
d by human beings, no vestiges of the mounds would remain, 
t this perfect and unaccountable removal of material being 
1, the skeleton, i.e., the part containing the most useful stones, 
i be left unscattcred. There is, however, a more im|Mrtant point 
I between the dolmens and the barrow kists — namely, 
ft bi Uio chambered tumuli there is almost always present a floor- 
t, part of the structure which 1 have never seen at the base of 
^«l tlie dolmens of the regiuu in (lueation. And there can in their 
R be no chaurc of removal, aa the tloor-stone would necessarily be 
o rvmiun in its place. The dolmens again, as a rule, were 
_■ erected with no attempt at nice adjustment of the aides or 
f, whereas tokens of some care and trouble are to bo found in the 

which most of the entombed kists are built." 

I All that )[r. Leboar has said of the dolmens, &c., of Finist^re ap- 

• to rimilar megalithic groups fouud in Ireland ; yet, some of our 

■t accomplished antiquaries hold the opinion that all our cromleacs 

Idalmnts, great and small, were anciently thus covered. That such 

■ not the case with very many examples is abundantly proved. 
■b have, for instance, in the county of Cavan. not far from tiie village 
pBlackiioB, three truly magnificent so-called "' giants' graves," the 

atA which measures 47 feet in length, by about 10 in breadth. 

a oromleac, the covering stone of which measures Id feet d 

15 feet in breadth. Almost immodiately adjoining occur 

% " rocking-stone," and a large number of •' galiauus " or 

These monuments were certainly never covered. 
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The locality is a perfect wilderness, abounding in Ktouf, so that 
there was no temptation to any one to iovade them. Immediately 
adjoining ia a beautiful miniature Xcwprangc, its chambers intact, 
and ite earn almost perfect, aa it has suffered less from the deaud- 
ing influence of time than from the operations of mbbit-hnntinf; bojL 
Why should this tumulus remain almost perfect, while the neighboni- 
mg dolmens and cromleuo (supposing they had been ever mound-en- 
closed) arc found cleanly and completely denuded ? The principil 
Knockninny "jjiunts' grave" or dolmen measures 49 feet in length, by 6 
feetin average breadth. It extends as nearly aa possible 5. W. andS.E., 
and is composedof about twenty-fivesandstone slabs. There is no traced 
Rny covering. Theinteriorisdivided by stone partitions intothreechsn- 
bers, all of wliich were found to contain portions of human skelctoiu, 
largely mixed with bones of oxen, sheep, and other mammals. Thtt>one*, 
it should be observed, do not appear to have been subjected to the bgIiod 
of fire, althoug:h some small pieces of charcoal were found with them. 
They lay in utter disorder, and at various depths. Canon OreenweiJi 
who has devoted much attention to the exploration of barrows of tb* 
Stone age, as found spreading over the wolds of Yorkshire, ia of opi- 
nion that niuny of the remains which they held showed indications d 
cannibalism having been j>ruetised ; and Dr. Thumain, another lii|^ 
authority on the subject of British barrow», "sees no difficulty il 
acceding to the conclusion of Mr. Oreonwell — that in the disjointed 
cleft, and broken condition of the human bones in many of the loii| 
barrows, especially in those examined by him in Scamridge, b(K 
Ebberstone, and near lluUstone, Yorkshire, we have indications <t 
funeral feasts, where slaves, captives, and others, were killed ud 
eaten." Are we to look on these Knockninny bones as the rem * 
of a funeral feast ? 

The second "giants' fmire," situate at a considerable dietsw* 
from that just described, has been ftreutly ruined, and need art to 
referred to at any length. 
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', — On A IIS. YoLUMB OF Lives op SAritre — chieplt Ieibh — kow m 
J*B[iUTE Mabsu's LiBRABT, Ddblut, coMHONtr called thr " Codei 
Ttti.BinritTintBiB " By the Veby Rev. WaLiAM Bbetbs, D. D., Deaa 
of Armogli, V.P., E.I.A. 

[fiuad aSth of Jsnimry. 18TS.] 

e three compilations whi<-h, in pnat dnya, have been ilistin- 
iahed by the title of " Book of Armagh "—the first, thut whicli, 
celUnce, bears the name, and which happily Htill exists in almout 
' original intugrity ; the second, that which Geoffry Seating more 
B once cites in hia "History of Ireland."* undtr the title Le&^&j* 

rm&ch^, and 'which appears to have been a collection of bardic 
genealogical materials ; tbo third, a^ volume of Ii'iah hagiology, 
n whieh, under the title of Co4ex jirdmachaniu. the Collectatua 
m of Patrick Fleming t l'"'g«ly draws. It is the last of these 
kch forms the subject of the prencut paper. 

At p. 303 of the work just named is tlic "Vita 8. Comgalli, ex 

L Cmicc Ardmucano trauBcripta." At p. 3G8, "Vita S. Molum 

liunni abbatb, ex MS. Codice Ardmacbano nunc primum in lucem 

, p. 380, " S. Mochoemogi u-m Pnlchcrii abbatis vita, ex 

, Cod. Ardmacbano," There arc iwBideB, at pp. 313-315 extracts 

^1 the Vitffi S. Coemgeui, S. Cauuici, S. Carthagi seu Mocbuddw, 

ICunnie seu Fintuni; and again at pp. 432, 433, 436, and 437, 

3ier extracts from the same manuscript. In one place, p. 125 i, 

Ee writer describes an extract as " Ex MS. Cod. Armac. vel Ihib- 

linonsi," Further on, he casually infomiH the reailerj of the depusi- 

loiy whi're this manuscript was preserved at the time tliese various 

jucts were made, where he makes honourable mention of the 

« of Father Francis Matthewti, who, about the year 1G26, with 

t pains and diligence, caused truOBcripts to bo mode of two manu- 

rt volumes on parchment, one of which Iwlonged to the Church of 



* 8m Hklidny'* Kvuting, pp. levi., 120, 304: il'io O'Miiliony's tnnsktim 
^^■'., 83, a08, 412. Till' isttor Editor, howpver, in hit note, p. bui„ ignorantly 
b tho aolhorily ivhnvd to by Kcaling with Iho Cadihi Phadruig, wlii»o 
nta M« Bliogather of another clui. 
' Published by Thonuu Siriniu, Lovatiii, insi. 

; Si* wonli are : " Qua cuto oliii plnrium SanctoniiD Ribemis Logoniliii, (inn* 
FtsnciMiu Matthieiu, nunc CuUcgii noatri Gunrdinniu, et niiper Fruvini^mli* 
rtornotiB Fravincic (iirra Bunutu Iti'iC, inmnioiituriiaacililiitealU, ex dnubii* 
. Tvlumtmbiu perguuineu (quorum unum (ul Ec:rl«giAin Ardmiwhiuisin vel 
JlliMlMni spcctat, et in Uibliotheca larohi U«Mrii, nx onlioaCionB Beip* 
in, PrfsMtis Ardmarhani, UMrvalur \ altiiruni iid losalun qua omiiiiMt Saw- 
■ Jtfilur pDitinet) truuumi curavit, ac oil CoUogium nostrum tlVDraitti. rcl 
HBun* da sffl-ictic Ribemiie Antiquiutibua optinii^ mtHlu*." CuUect. Sue. 
n. Bw alio p. 43S i. Thi« Fruid* HatthewR, who aHiuKH) the namr of 
hniSM UnnlAniLs, wiu executed at Cnrk in 1H44 tot nllpEnd caoMjiinej. 6m 
^Hfb. Anglicui., ii. p. 143; Ilarris' Ware.voL IL. Iiiih WnlMA,p. llu. 
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Armagh or Dublin, and wqb at the time in the library of JamMUsdur, 
Printate of Irelitnd by the appointment of the King of EnglasJ; 
the other to the leland. of All Sainte ; which copies were sent over to 
" our College," that is, of Louvain. Thns we leant that the copiou 
extracts which were described by Fleming as borrowed from the Cnim 
Ardmaclianwi were derived from a parchment or vtllum manuscripl it 
ArchbiBhop Usaher's collection ; but twice he wavers between Arnu^ 
and Dublin, aa its source, though on every other occasion he <ie«igmtit 
it as of Armagh. TJeaher probably obtained it there, as he did the gmC 
monuscnpt Antiphonaries which are still preserved in his libi 
Besides this, he had a second manuscript colloctioD of " Lirea o 
Saints," which he occasionally refoTs to in the 17th chapter 
"Antiquities of the British Churches," when treating of the eaHf 
Irish ecclesiastics. This still exists in his library, preserved it 
Trinity College, Dublin, Cod- E. 3, 11, and it appears by some acrib-' 
bling on some of the pages to have previou^y belonged to Jobs 
Dillone, and it may have been procured by Usslier when ho wu 
Bishop of Mcath ; but there is not a trace of his handwriting throng 
nut the volume, which, in the order of its content«. Agreed alma* 
exactly with his other manuscript, which is now preserved i 
Archbishop Marsh's library, under the press mark V. 3, 1,4, In ffal 
Catalogue it is marked, and baa often been quoted, as the Mar' 
Ktik»tmieKn»* This name, however, is of comparatively i 
origin, having been BUggeated by the late George Dowses, irhtb 
finding in it the Uvea of several of the saints whose acts are prist(4 
by Colgan, from a manuscript designated by that title, as hariai. 
belonged to the Franciscan Convent of Kilkenny (Convcntue FndnA 
Minorum Kill Canniie), concluded that this was the identical valima< 
-SO referred to, and accordingly reported on it as euch. But o 
examination it has been found that, though all the seven lives piintct 
by Colgan from the Codex Silkennietuu are contained in this book, a 
agree in the main, there are yet discrepancies sufficient to show tlict 
('olgon's matter was derived from a dl&ereut exemplar. This d 
therefore, had better be abandoned, and its true name, Codtx \U»t 
cAanui, be reimposed upon it. 

Above twenty years ago 1 mentioned to the late Uarqnis t 
Ormonde my objections to the title Codtx Silimntentit, and b 
accepted my statement in the preface to his Vita Sancti KuinMft4 
p. VI. In 1857 I had occasion, in tho preface to my editiam f^^ 
Adamnan's Life of S. Columba, to spoak of this manuscript, H 
protested against the name Book of EilktHni/, auggesting that " ~ ' 
Armaehanui woa more likely to be its correct designatioQ ;" aa 
adduced evidence to prove that the life of S. Columbaf in I 



• So9 Polrio"« TMS.U1 Transscn. H,1.A., vol. x 
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mlome is the identical ono which Uasher spoke of as "US. meue," 
" MS. quo usuB Hum codice."* 
Further, this manuscript contains in varimiB parts short morginal 

ntea, written in that peculiarly minute and delicate hand which 

'^nd described us his "small clone haiid,"t and which any one con- 
int with his writing will uahesitatiiiRly recognise as his. How 

r when this Tolome pusaed into its present depository is unknown ; 
sibly it is one of the many books which were stolen while tlii.' 
ihbisbop's library was stored in the Castle of Dublin proviona to 

Ifto accession of Charles II. (See Hasher's Life, by Eirington, p. 303.) 

I shall now produce my argummtum erueii to prove that this mann- 
ript is the CodeTArdiaacfianttioi¥\t>ming. In the 17tb section of the 
f lafe of Huint Comgullufl," at fol. 91 ba, near the foot, an areount is 
me thieves and robbers who carriwl off the vegetables and 
nit of the brethren, of which they complained to their abbot, suyinj!, 
feLaboniinas frustra pater, quia labor noster nee fratrihas nee hos- 
'~ I prodest, tollentes malifici illud a nobis." So it is in tbo 
nity College MS..t and so it was written prima manu in the Uarsh 
inturript. This was in conformity with the construction often 
torvable in the rustie Ijitin of Irish hagiology, where the nnmino- 
e absolntc is used instead of the ablative. £ut a later hand, do- 
ing tu improve the Latinity of the passage, altered tallrnlca mnlijiei 
a loiimtiiu* maUficin thuit :— 

toUentfs malifictniUi a nobis, 

fntting; the dfk mark under the en in ■ lollontes,' and writing the con- 
i hvi over it, inserting also a slender a at the end of ■ malifici.' 
fiitt strange to say, the scribe, who in 1626 copied this piece for 
netning — whether Francis Slothews, or a person employed by him — 
T far forgot himself as not only to read the correction as intendnl, 
't oUo to regard the interlineation 6g, but, as the numeral 69, and 
i, aocordtngly took down the words, as they appear in Fleming's 
ttt«d t«xt, and nowhere else — " tollentibus scsaginta uovcm male- 
M illad a nohis."g 
Thii was u large hand, indeed, for one ncigbhourhoo<l, and, what 
"* Indii-rously remiirknble, counted so accurately as not to deal in 
"■^ole numbers, although the outrage had been committed in the ilark ; 
.^?le« ire suppose that the country about Bangor was infested by a 
% of NXty-ninc, like Ali Baba and the tortf thieres ! 



• tVher'n Worki, vol. ^^., pp. S3B, 41S. 

t Irfltor to Uio Lord Dejiuty (Straflonl's Letters, vol. ii., n. 21), 

: r.8. ii.foi.fi9~*, 

I CollecUmv, p. 30C i. 
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The trutb is that lexaginta navmt is an unvarnuitable and ahnuj 
interpolation, vhich can be occoonted for only by some nuBappre- 
hension of the text; and the manuscript afiords a most amnainf 
solution, in that it exhibits the contraction of the syllable iua in aaeh 
a form that the copyist took it to be the numeral 69, 

This noble manuacript has the folios numbered in a bsitd of tte 
commencement of the seventeenth century. The numeration eztendt 
to 158 folios;* but 32 had perished at the beginning, before tlw 
volume was bound in its present form, which was about a hnndnd 
and fifty years ago. At that time the leaves were cropped at front 
top, and bottom, so that the original dimensions of 14f by 101- inches 
have been reduced to their present size of 1 3f by 9i inctes. However, 
the binder's plough was not so ruthlessly employed on this boot as on 
the Book of EcUs in Trinity College, where venerable Irish charten 
were unsporiugly mutilated for the sake of producing a clean face; 
for in this manuscript the marginal notes, which ran closo to tte 
edge, were spared, and folded over, and thus escaped the trimming t» 
which the blank spaces were suhjectod. 

The writing is in double columns, each measuring tli by 3S 
inches, with an average of 44 lines. These are in this paper iodi- 
cuted by the letters a and 4, which also indicate the " recto " («) 
iind "verso" (i) of each page. It appears to belong to a lite 
period in the fourteenth century, but not to be all tn the some buiiL 
The form of the letters is not Irish, except occasionally in propfr 
names, and where Irish words ore introduced, but rather in the moaaslit 
style of the day. All the suiuts whose lives go to compose thcvolum- 
are Irish, except St. Antony of I'adua, andliis, though imperfect, isli" 
opening one of the volume as it now stan<ls ; suggesting the idea ttut 
the compUatioa was made for the use e£ some Franciscan house. 

The following is a catulogiu- of the contents, in their ezistiiii 
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til a. Eduni eirc Uacdhog, cpwcopt et coDfcssoris, fols. SI ba 



iR 8t. Maidoc or Mogap, of Ferns, whose day ia the 31st 
ry. Colgon has printed a eiiniliir life in his Acta 8anctoi^ 
JOS. Thore is a fuot-noto in Irish at fol. 61 4, in a good 
iih hand, beginning, — ITI&o'oog.i. mo &ot> 65, andfoUowt-d 

ta 8. Brcndani, abbatis et confcssoris, fols. 66 ba to 64 bb. 

11 eat bestisiimus brcnclnniu ahhaa in xppharia mumeneiin plsga in 
li diritnr kforraghi. rujiit pater findliu^ Domine 

icd^roe is at the foot, in the same Irish hnnd hr in the lost, 
ighout the genealogical foot-notes of the book. The I^aeigium 
I fol. 57 ba. This is Bt. Brendan, founder and patron eoint 
rt, whose day is the 16th of !May. 
its 8. Coemhgeni, episcopi et confcssoris, fola. 64 ( i to 

uat in pioiiadiia lagiaeasiiun quo eKt qiiinCa para hytieraie in plclio tii. 
orb. .... villus nomen dii^bAlurcoeialogliii." 

le foot ts his pedigree. This is St. Kevin of Oleudulough. 

y IB the 3rd of June. 

ta S. Molyng, episcopi et conf essoris, f ols. 70 i 11 to 74 a «. 

loitrali UgineiuiuDi plogn que diritnr kmnnelncb. .... 

it vjte venerabilis nomine moijag, pater oiliun* dicetislur." 

edigree U at the bottom of the page. This is St. Moling of 

whoM day is the I7th of June. 

ta H. Fintani, abbatis et eonfessoris, folfi. 74 aa to 76 ha. 

itna mbbui fintanu* vir vite veoeriibilii do prorinchia Ltginejuiuin on- 

pater cini vocobntiir erymlithum nml«r vero fiodnat." 

abiuprintod.tfrom the(verilablo) Codex KilkennienstK, a life 

I this, but it given Oabhrmtu a« the father's name, J and this 

ilion is sufficient to prove that_our manuwript was not 

exemplar. 

ta 8. Stinani, episcopi et confessoris, fols. 7G ia to 80 4i. 
I u BobiKbu* I prorreatur pumtibus \ Rt ab ipsia rnnnbulii | bkUbua 
I tfia Dutgni dei gratia | habebaotur in wothia j Qnonun bee aunt voot- 
■BBi et ooemBella." 



, „ Th* 

• tA pb<iii0bc tpeUing. 
Baaaanim Hibemia, p. 349. 

I p«dig>ee at the toot of fol. 71 as, hia doHeot !■ thtu ^T«Bt — 1 
•■"- mic Concain mic cnai ; and in the mantn opf—" ■— ' 



^I^L^S 



5«ilrpen. See Colgan'i note, Aett. 8S. p. US *, 11 



I caUudin ^H 

at--nnMn ^H 
trfmXtkmm ^^H 
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a Liadhain matre sancti Kianmi sic dicta." Thii is St. Ciann of 
Sa^hir, or Scirkieran, in Kint^'e County, whose festiTal ia the Stli «< 
Uarch, at which day Colpin has printed, from the " Codex Kill-KcB- 
nienais," a life of this saint almost identical with the present.* 

18. Vita S. Ythc virginis, fols. 109 ba to 112 im. 

" Da Vila et mimculia bpati«iiiie vii^nii fta aliqnam co mro ema n i li oa iM 
breriter enairare cupimus." 

Her pedifH'oe is at the foot. Colgan has printed her life, from tk 
Codex EilkcnnicnxiB, which is almost the aame in thie.f St. Ita 
is comm cm orated at the 15th of January, under which name de 
is the patron saint of Killcedy ; and under "Wiij^i^ itg devotional foa, 
of Eilineady, both in the county of Limerick. 

19. Vita S. Uoluc, abhatis ct confessoris, fola. 112 ha to 116 af. 

" Fnit vir vile vencirabilis de provindiia mampnie de TCgione hnaflgenti im 
plebe corcoicbe cuius pater vcwabatur csrtiutch toi Tulgo coche didtar nwtcr T«a 
eius sochla .1. laiga, dircbaliu'." 

TT'" pedigree is at foot. This life is printed from this mannso^ 
in Fleming's Collectanea, under this title: "Vita S. Molne m 
Luani ahhatie ct confessoris ab anonymo ecd fidcli et antique authon 
conscripta ex MS. codice Ardmachano nunc primum in Incem edita.''t 
This is St. Uolua of Kyle, otherwise Clonfertmulloe, whoae day iatfcs 
4tb of August. 

20. Vita S. Laurentii archiepiscopi BuhlinensiB, fols. 116alti 
124 a a. 

" DilectuB igitur deo et hominibos aaterdoB dei pimtifez Lanrentini." 
This life wna written by a monk of Augia, or En, in Nonnindy, 
where the saint died in 1180. At fol. 121 a i is his CaaoKt'utM.j 
This is St. Laurence O'Toole, of Dublin, whose day is the 14tli« 
November, 



21. Yita S. Cainnici abhatis, fols. 124 aa to 127 ah. 
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1848, published for private diBtribution a lite of this naint, pre- J 
h1 in the Codex Salmantirensin s.% DruBSt'la, with the Tarionft J 
HingB of our niunUHcript. This is Cauieo, whu is patron Boint □ 

IS namo to, Kilkenny; and his day is the 11th of Ootob^l 
S2. Vita S. Munnu abbatis, fols. 127 ab to 129 hh. 
Ent vir vito venprabiliii noniiiK! munnu de claro grncre h^bemic ic. 

nrill cuiuB pnlsr vocabalur Tulibunus 

»tur fodbBljm," 

Bia pedigree, of only five gcurratioua, is at the foot. In the mar- 
, of fol. 127 ui ia written, in u comparatively luoUem hand, -"^iH*- 

is 8t. Finntan, otherwiao Muuua, of Clonenagh and Tughmon, 

*■ duy is the 2 let of October. 



23. Vita 8. Colmani abbatis 



fob, 1 29 in to 1.32 Sa. 

do aobili gonere hybcm 



B Cluai/n eat/It (now Clonkeen), is 
"Ista cella cliiayn cain est justa 
. Ela, or C'olmaucll, of Lynally, 



I, fols. 132iato 134 o!. 
18 dp genip nmnarthorum." 

a written. 



At folio 131 bh, opposite the n 
R prima mattu in the marfdn, " 
liam." • This ia St. Colm 
day ia the 2Cth of Scptenibi 

54. Vita 8. Barri, ejiiscopi et eonfessi 

* Suctui doi cUctui ati|uc digaua ]>antifpx li. 

His pedigree is nt tlie foot. In the margin of fol. 133ii< 

I, ItamiB et K, Locanua iilera." 

Thia life is printed from uur manuscript by l)r. Kithurd Caulfietd, 

Us •' Life of Saint Fin Burre," 4tu., l.ond., 18G4. 

is St. Finnbar ol Cork, whoso day is the 25th of September. 
8. Edi, episcopi et confcssoris, fols. 134 ab to 135 od. 
lua ediu epucoiiuii fUiui briuht du noliUiori hybuniie genera .•. dv 

» pedigree of four generations is at the foot. At fol. 134 aa, oppo- 

t Otund .e. cathaidh, ia written by Ussher, " nl. Cuind Cedeathi," 

.J Conn of the Hundri'd Battles. Colfian has printed, from the 

K KilkennieuHis, a life of the saint substantiully the same as the 

IHiis is Aedh mac Brie, of Killare, vulgarly calliid 8t. Hugh Breaky, 
e tUy is variously placed at the 28tb of Fetiruanr. the 4th of 
n.nd the 10th of November.^ Colgan lias adopUtd the first, but 
)t urt ia preferable. 



I* »wy mme note, and in the mruo mannor, nnci nt 
j*w m this uinl'i lifo coDtiunpd iu the MS. E. i. 
t Am* Sanctorum Qibcmin. p. 418. 
! StatJw note in the Mutjiolog^ot Donegal, p, 311. 
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26. Yita 8. Alb«i archiepiscopi et confeBsoriB, fols. 135 at to 
138 ha. Fol. 137 has been cut out. 

" Albeus episcopua Tironim mumeneiitliiin pater be&tiiaimtu 0t toeiiii liylmw 
imule post snnctuDi patriciuni aecundiu patronus ex orienUli parte legtmu dfiA 
patcr olcnais [mator] Saodith." 

Opposite Sdnditk, UsBher has written in the ma^in, " al. US. 
Sanutit."* Sant ia the name ia the Irish Calendar. Id the margin «t 
fol. 130 ah is writti'U, " 12 Colmani, 1^ Coemgenii, 12 Fintani." In 
fol. 138 ah there is au Iri^h rann or stanza, with an interlinear Uin 
translation in very minute writing, but prima tnaau. It ia exactly the 
same, but more distinct, in the T. C. D. manuacript, E. 3. 1 1, fol. 13i 
M, as follows : — 

".1. Ne invenias cor tuum ad pcrjurinm et poraide tun .i. Teritatem .i. depon* it* 

t»o neiteaoh nijT^ic cop : 7 reitban) rop con norCBch 

morboapeccatonim conmiissonuD .t. pretorita mitigaetdimiaueetplangeinedlatib 

ochap C4pc nAngabtt. reach mtnm T>e anf«atl*."t 

27. Vita R. Abbani abbatis, fols. 138 ba to 144 bh. 

"In occidentsliplaga tociusorbii eat inaulapoMitacuiiiiDOmeDliy'lienua&iUr 
pater TOcabntuT connociu qui eiat rex lagineniium mator aolm 
eioa vocabatur mella." 

Hia pcdifn^e is at the foot, commencing, Abin tiioije rtAjtn&t^. 
At fol. \Z%hh is a Btanza in Irish, opposite which ia written in ln» 
margin, |i&Tin ft-nni-o ; and another, with a tranalation. At («L 
141 ba, opposite Cut coLtmci in the text, is written in the nirpi 
" £ilcullen."{ At fol. 142iw, opposite " Kgo aut«m qui vitam beattf- 
aiml patris abbani collc^ ct Bcripai Bum nepos ipaius filii qUeOi BancbU 
Abbanus baptisflavit." is written in the margin, " Hie author so ife- 
claravit floruit ante mille annos." Colgan has printed, " ex MS. men- 
braneo Codice Kilkocaiensi," this life entitled " Vita S. AbliaBi li* 
M8phnmuidhp.''§ 

This iH St. Abban of Movarncy, in the county of Wexford, mi 
of KiUiibbuii, ill Qii.rn";. Coiiufv, wluisi' <hiv is thii Ifith of Mi ' 
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I beati Malachie archiepiscopi Ardmacliani, secundum 

fols. 148 a& to end. 

r quidem" &c.* 

^t. Maelmaedhog Ua Morgair, commonly called St. Mal- 

;airy whose day is the drd of November. 

conclude this paper I may mention that the manuscript 
have already alluded, that of Trinity College Library, 
closely allied to the present one, not only as having been 
1 Ussher's possession and employed by him, but in its 
i;cr, and the order of its contents. Like our manuscript, 
on vellum, in double columns, but in a hand rather earlier, 
egular and elegant. The ink has generally assumed a 
r, and with artificial light is very trying to the eyes. It 
n russia by Mullen, in the dark age of Trinity College 
i previously suffered greatly in the loss of many of its 
lat remains is very valuable, and, with two exceptions, is 
bh our manuscript in matter and arrangement, as may be 
following comparison of the contents : — 

9X Armaehanus. Codex E. 3. 11, T.C.D, 

ita 8. Antonii de Padua. 

ita 8. Flaimani. [Chatm in the 

.ta 8. Columbflo. tnanuseript.l 

:ta 8. Edani. 

ta 8. Brendani. S. Bn^ndunus. 

;ta 8. Coemgeni. 

ta8.'Fin^f.* '.'.'.'.'. i^^*^-] 

ta 8. Senani. 

ta 8. Mocoemog. S. Mochoemoc. 

ta 8. Finiani. 8. Finanus. 

ta 8. Ruadani. S. Ruadanus. 

ta 8. Cronani. 8. Cronamin. 

ta 8. ComKalli. 8. Comgallus. 

ta 8. Cartha^i. 8. Carthagiis. 

ta 8. Declaiu. S. Declanu». 

ta 8. Kyarani. 8. Eiaranus. 

ta 8. Ythe. [Chaem.] 

ta 8. Moluc. 8. Molua. 

ta 8. Laurcntii. 8. Laiirentiiw. 

ta 8. Cainniri. IChastn.] 

ta 8. Munnu. 8. Munnu. 

ta 8. Colmuni. 8. Colmanus. 

ta 8. Barri. 8. Bamis. 

ta 8. £di. 8. Edus. 

8. Ludovicua. 

8. AnthoniuB de Padua, 

ta 8. Alboi. 8. Albewi. 

ta 8. Abbani. S. Abbanus. 

ta 8. Eiarani. m^^^ i 

ta B. Malachie. [Chnnm.] 

fe by St. Bernard li printed in all the editions of his Works, and in 
id in MeMingham*8 Florilegium Influlo) Sanctorum, p. S62. See the 
lachy OMorgair, by Rev. John O'Hanlon, 8to., Dublin, 1869, p. 6. 
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Thus it appears that the only two Toriationa are, that tho life of St. 
Antony is I4'o. 1 in our manuBcript, whereas it is now No. 17 in 
the other, and that the Life of St. Lewis exists in the latter, thon^ 
omitted by the former. But with the exception of a few diflerenccs 
in orthop^phy, the remaining matter ie identical in both. This 
introduction of the St. Lewis, of the order of St. Francis, Biahop of 
Toulouse, in addition to that of St. Antony, is strong evidence that 
this manuscript, as well as the other, was compiled for the use oft 
Uinorite houBc, and the strong probability is that both were copied 
from a common original, also belonging to a house of the same orAa. 
Tho Codex Kilkenniensis of Colgan likewise belonged to a Fran- 
ciscan house, and it evidently was very much akin to our manuscnpt, 
indicating three emanations from one library. In this they differ 
widely from the other three great repertories of Irish hagiology, tie 
Codex Solm antic euBiB of Brussels,* and the two Oxford Tolnmeii 
which went to England in the Clarendon collection, and being mlMe- 
qucntly purchased nt public sale, were bequeathed by the baycr, 
under whose name they ore now clasfsed JiatnUnson, B. 485 and SOS, 
in the Bodleian Library .f 



■ Fora lut of the contents of dtis MS., whicli ones belenged to Ihe IriikOdlW' 
at Snlsmanca, see our Procecilimf. 'ol- !"■ 
t Fur a W of the contenls of them t< 
Mfi.S. Bitl. BodUiana, pL v. fiucic. 1, cols. 702 luid T: 
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. — TiniiE ADDmoiTAL Notes ox Ooham iKscaiprtoirs at Mo!fi- 
TAOG*itT, Co. CoBK. Communicatcil by SiiinEL Fehodsoh, LL. U., 
Q.C., V.P. E.I. A. 

{In continual ion from pagf ■297.) 

[Bend 2Stli Jnnunrj-. IS7S], 

'. By Jons Knrs, M. A., late FtUow of Mirton College, Oxfonl. 

Ifritiiig on tht' subject of the second anil third Moootuggart texts. 
.Khys says :— 

the reading " Dahgni Maqi Dali" chimes in very satiNtactorily 
i tho diminutive Corcc of agn, antl its eubsci|ui!nt tmc aa a patro- 
'c perhaps : cf. Uaulish eni (genitive), and -enoi nominative, as in 
ORrfi'i and I>raticno» (I am cguoting from memory). I would not 
dentily Bahj/m with Talagni. for I sue no reosoa why tho two should 
lot have co-exi8t«l. The latter is, in Welsh, Talan. As to tho other 
oacriptiuu, it is, yf coarse, very much hanJer, I would trt-at X here 
ind in wime other inscriptions ua a mere word divider, or a.t the Chris- 
'ianf pri'L-t-dinB names in the 8th. 9th, or 10th contnrit-e. Then in 
rat t the strokes nurnVr live, arc you »uro that you could or should nut 
I'sd jrenoluffoi f (" tho tomhl of Broiniena. tbo grandaon of holy Crcn- 
I'h (or of Nctonrenulugos) ?" But the query then would bo as to Iho 
(I Qrmaiugo: As to nela, I take it to be equivalent to ntfta, and 
can pure, clran, or tho like, as I eonncct it with Welah ailA-io, to 
com ; if so, Nrttahini would meun pure-handed or elenn- 
Hem, as tho name is alnnuly a compound, I eliould tako 
a a qualifying opithot. I consider the Irish wont oi (modern 
0, genitive ui or i), aa having once begun with a p, but that p 
ieved to have disappeared before the separation of tho Oanls anil 
loidelo-Kimric Celts ; so one couhl not eou^ider X aj< stan'ling fur^ 
Tho genitive oi goes a considrruble way to show that mncoi 
•ry, ' a young man, a f^om'), is a, compound of it and 
' word : it appears in MS. old Irish aa num. tnaen, 
wired later into mae vi. What I have said above of ntla ii 
' hypothetical. There arc other ways of attempting ita ex- 
'on, especially by reference to eali, ' buttle,' and Jftid, tho 
d of tho ancient Irish. 
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II. By the Bbt. Danisl H. Haioh, D. D., Erdington. 

Mr, Haigh observes : — There are clearly but two wayv of reading 
the legend : — 

Broinienas [ Pomctat TWugw. 
( poineta TtrenalugoB. 

I should like to see the Broinionat legend, before I say toy Qxm^i 
ubout the first word ; and with regard to the second, I voiud rennA 
that the alien words, naturalized in the Irish language, must not be dl 
regarded as of Latin origin, but may be partly Greek. ThxM trm- 
datu is nearer of kin to trittd-t than to trinitat-». Qreek-speakinc 
misBionaries brought Christianity first to Britain ; and, from Britdi 
cither they or their disciples carried it over to Ireland. Under the 
auspices of these, some Oreek words would be naturalized in Britaii, 
and in Ireland. Later, the Latin speakers, Palladiua and Fatricim, 
would introduce some Latin words. Now the wordjM)in«to or ^ouv- 
tat is strikingly like with n-ou'^nj^, on the one hand, and ptmit-emt^ a 
the other. But then you say that you have seen a cast of an inBcriptin 
in which poi is manifestly a distinct word ; and from this, prn-ult 
might be a derivation (diminution or othenriae). Thus I cmH 
attach myself to your theory, that poi-net-at is a derivation from tke 
Latin, the Irish at rcprf^sentiBg its Latin (■.(uivulent eni, and so ttat 
this legend commemorates, ' pc-nitcnt Trcnalugos ; ' but iritb 

Of the thousands of Christian epitaphs which remain from the pri- 
mitivG times, there is nut one whii'h names any one of these clatiM, j 
and I cannot recognise your glunlfggtt ns belonging to the third. Lik« 
'I the ntlier ,ff/«'i« we know, I sihouhl fnni'y this was a soubriquet b(- 
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III. By Wottlet SroKEs, LL. D., M. R. I A.. Calcutta. 

Tlic Monalnggart inacription is intcrcstm<i, and (I doubt not) 

rightly translitt-ratt'd. Can.'aottYi? gg ol -Ifggifthi^Ttmilfnffft, ns in Greek 

yy is = 17? Thue dotreggal for dotrmgat occnrn in the Libir Hym- 

>i«rum, fol. 21 b. top taurpn. In the Book of Armagh, 17, h. I, 

d\r'r/igget. 186. 1, and nu^j^obfld stand for dir-r6-n-ehfl, »u-n-gabad ; 

B.nil Mr, Hennesay can doubtless Rupply many other instanf^es. In 

the len-grl or -lUnget whith wo thus get, we may possibly have the 

lOld Irish cognate of the Teutonic iHngan ' torquere,' and glin[s)/rngei 

» to have been a njune or a nickname, meaniog one whoce 

tBcee wtTC (or whose knee was) twieted. Compare the Latin name 

~ ' knock-kneed.' I merely throw this out as a cflnjectwre for 

tnuderation. I tbink that in the modom Iriah Uigim ' I east' 

K>0. Ir. Ifeimm :— cf. dol-Uci 'he cast,' LII., iar-laiB LL) initial 

= Tciitomc/, has been lost ns usual, and that the word is identical 

th the English Jiing, Old Korwu JIangia. Thie, of course, has no 

inilftxiaii whatever with the Latin lego. 

Ab to the proposed reading of leggei as lenqci, it mny be worth 

gtbat gg = ng is very common in Old anil Middle Welsh : e. g., 

laves' (kngau, Ir. tuing), Lgggesauc (= Zyngetaue for 

tangj^ch). Sec more in ZcQsa, Grammatita Ccltica, Edn. Ebel, p. 

Of the practice of disBuisiug words by the introduction of arbitrary 
igrvdicntn, thLTS are, I tluuk, at least tlueu osiunples in the Amra 
TthtluimiehilU, to wit : 



In t. po<!m contained ii 



■, Jan. 15, we find 



In the notes on the Amra, contained in Lfhor na JTuidra. tol. 7 a, 

I tn wteral examples of the diRguisiiig wonls by the uildition of a word 

* » lyllable. Those arc Im-d, ' fire;' tere-da, gand-on (" on" hie ex«- 

■lAir, Mys thn gloseogrupber) and atm-tSn. In Uie poem above referred 

V Vb Sad 49thitat-an. 
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[LVII. — On Two itew Deposits of Hdhui aitd other Boites BiscoriBn 

IN TRR CjITE of DnNUDBE, Co. ElLKXHNT. Bv EdWAXS T. HuB- 

KAK, F.G.8., F. E.O.S.L] 

[Bead 22iid td Februarf, I87fi.1 



Thin paper, with an illustrative plato (No, 18), and a dpscriptive 
list of the bunea found, in printed in the Science portion of the '' " 
ceedings" — 2nd Ser., Vol. II., pp. 168-176. 



[LVIII. — Ok tub ExPLoaixiotr of BALtrBBTAOH Boo, Co. Di-hik ] 
By RicnARD J. Moss.] 



[Rend lOth of April, 1876.] 



Tliis paper, with a list of the bones of Cercu* Megaetrta, foimilia* 
the cuttings mado at Bsdlybetogh, is printed in tho Science dindoii '*t 
the "Proceedings" — 2nd Scr., Vol. II., pp. 547-552. 
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muu) preface what I propose to say by adUueinB a fable, hitherto, ' 
'lere, unexplained, from Hyginus (Fab. cct.) : — 



'.. — Ok the Ceremosul Tubn, C4lled "Desi 
Fesgcsos, Q.C., LL.B.. T.P. 
[Head June 12, I67S.] 



By SiMCEL 



Arge, I 

nwoft}: 

eluDged her into a 



;' at whicli the Sun, being displeoMd, 



n Mqueretui 



Ovid has not dignified this fable by admitting it into his Metamor- 
»et : and Arge's oflcnce leraainB only thus obscurely indicated. We 
dl find its explanation hero in the west of Europe ; but will better 
(roach it by the way of some further illustration from the Classics. 
Flutorch, in his Livn, rclntes the foUowing incideitt, which hnp- 
udto Marcellus when bo led the Borasn Legions against the Oaulii, 
ler their king Viridomarus : — 

' Ho vu now Bdvancing to the charge, when hu hono, terrified with the ibouti 
It Osuk, turned iborl and Eoroibly cajried him hack, llarcellui, fearing that 
. intnpTBted by auperalition. abould caiue tome wonder in hU troopa, quicUf 
ti the rein, and, turning hia horse again taworda tho enemy, paid hii adoistiaiu 
\m nm. aa if that mavement had been made, not bj acrident but doaign, toi 
^^'?w ni" always turn round when they worahip the Gods." 



fliln it wat «ii i^floxV ivutTpi^tmat otroS, avmr/xirti f^r Irwtr ■trvpirr 
'jaapinrT' ™i- w\()^>r i-warjiawiaBiu Koi S(f Itjfir Maa rhy MdfWfAAsv. 
TIffrv ■•iirai, /tti rapaxh" ^' It'irilai/iBflat Toii 'PoBjialoii iypyimrraj, rax 
Wtitxa i^' h'^ar t# X"A"'»'p'''=' •ttpiBTpi-lrat t1» Imay ttarrlar rait iruAi/iIiul 
' t^wr nfrrit upvafKiniair, ii 5Jj jiJ) Kari rixt' i*A" ivtna Tavmu r 
~ Xf"I'^>'"'<"> o^" y^F f^" '<'''''' 'Pajiaioii TpauKvrf'tr Toiii tioiij npi 



If we inquire how it waa that Marcellus, in hia career, perfonnod 
ceremonial of worshipping the sun, we may refer again to tho same 
h!c, where, in his Life of Nuraa, Plutarch, — after stating that th« 
Htagoreans place tho element of fire in tho centre of tho Universe, 
noaiiig the earth " not to be without motion, nor situated in the 
i^ of the world, but to make its revolution round the sphere of 
' — goes on to say, " Many of his institutions resemble those of 
I, inter alia, to turn round when you worship;" anil 

ning round in iidontion it aaid to rtprenont Ihfp Hrrular motiin) at tbs 
rather think thai, aitbetempleiiopened towards the Eait.iuchaieDtcnd 
irily turning their back* upou the riling sun, made a half torn b> that 
oooiir of the Qod of day, and then competed the circia m wall u th«ir 
IS with their facfs tnwurda the QoH of the temple." 
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ClasBicsl and gentile antiquity abounds with eridencea of some Idsd 
of rotation fonning port of the ceremonial of religious worship. Thu, 
Lucretins {St Ser. Nat. t. 1 1 97) showB us the worshipper mokiaglui 
gyration before the pillar-atone : — 

" Call it not Piety llist oft you're found 
Veiled, at tlie slanding-atoDe, to make jota ronnd-*' 
[Nee pietu nlla eat velatum B»pe videri 

Vertier od lapidom.] 

And when it became customary to pay divine honours to the Cnnn^ 
this was part of the ritual, the discredit of introducing which is OMZibed 
to Vitelhus — 

" A nan," mys Buetoniua, " wondiouslj' accompliihed in the adulatory ■It^ 
who Toa the fint to adore Caitu Cicsar as a Ood ; when, on hil^retum from Sjri^ 
he durat not approach him othenrise than irith veiled head, taming round, at 
then prostrating himielf." 

[Uiri in odulondo iogenii primus Coium Ciesarcm odorari ut deum ■■'^■*~'. 
cum, rereinu ex Sjria, non Blit4.T ailire nuiua eaaet quam capite velato, eucuoiw- 
tenaque ae, deinde procnmbena." VileU. c. 2.] 

In the Eastern practice, so introduced, tlie earth was touchrf iritt 
the forehead. This appears to have been the form of adoration offeirf 
to the Irish idol Crom, and may explain the nature of tho prostratioM 
from which the scene of this worship had its name, J/by-iS/erA^ = Ce)npD 
proetrationis. One of the more obscure of our old Irish texts is uis 
part of the Binnienchat in the Eook of Lccan which describes the fsnstie 
Ec-al of King Tigemmus and his subjects in casting themselves dan 
before this idol, till they ruptured their nails, and fractured their kn«f 
and noses. We may now understand that they did not thus fling tiaa- 
selves to the ground till after they had become dizzied by a derridi- 
iike rotatory prejiaration. 

Since O'Connor declared his inability to render the older portjonrf 
the Irish text, a great advance has boon made in our means of gettii? 
ingfl hidden under corrupted transcripts ; and in the hope tlttt 
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B* he an dia in oroH rruaich co niintid Hn. in Inchtitin 
«-nid at cadi runo a flaitliis bniin nochui bia. 
Do cbeand mbimij morbdue a claiM tosoch 
tnud. conimad ngiii) agos ngair a full dadail in cnnn cnucli. 
~ Blicht b ilL unil rochuindgidis for rith. tiir cend 
^'' a Botha ilain fa mor angrain lEaiigritii. 

■sudil gloin. is diadrad ilar nerbt 



>& thull, aiduhi soiotui lin asloig re 



k niapilecAt iiHninoig. 
•-(rip ti««nniiB« trintli iBi 
' imiiB brinJi doo baoH. 

id olp buailtcd buabruidsed rorp, acni re demon riH. 
» fenad fraw faena folr. 
tk flr sluug ui buiba c!ombri mbil. 
■ Tigenunai do glan tuailb dndnid rhniim cbnmich niiniM cin. 
'"ir adgnt wd ceatbraiiHe gicidea) ger. fcnr amb 
^*U tmaginus nidechaid can baa nn bol. 
iroro cbniaich and rMlecbtnidu on sluaig. 
w tuo to melaib maiib lenaid a ainm don moigthuai<l. 
•aUiaib tria jdail rloch f acbealhair. fri 
d faMrb in atoK dealb incbniim dor do d^aoliaid. 
m iflaiih prBEDoiH air df«ar in raitli. adnd 
Bb«i toriia clarha co tinrbt padrair marhs maitb. 
d dom cbruim rogob oboithu co bunn. t>o dicnir ran gnnvht 
nn intairraclit robai luin sunn, s.u.n.d. Lib. Lffun, p. 000 a. 

I It will be obnerved that the obBcurity arises in great measure from 
e divinonH of the lines of the manuscript not tallying with the 
nons ol the lines of the rhythm, and from these latter, although 
y points in some instances, not being so in all, 

'Welsh tradition also furnishes us with an example of the rotatory 

D of idol-worship on the Continent, in the 6th century. In the 

e of Koint Sampson (Lib- Land. p. 21) one of the incidents turns 

1 the mnacitation of a youth who had fallen from his horse, and 

lk«i his neck, whilst ri<ling round an idol amongst other worshippers 

I* jrofono ritu bacchantes," at a place called Tricumim, in Brittany:— 

" Puerquidam equo innidens, et circa idolitm curreiu, ad tOTTom conuit, frac- 

biqiia coUo mortuua jacuit-" 

We now perceive that it was, in part at least, by riding his horse 
B ft round that Marcellus paid hie seeming act of adoration ; but it 
s not yet appear whether it was a round by the right hand or by 
» I*ft. Here Plutarch will again nBsist us. It is now from hia 
millas I cit« the account of an incident (related also by Livy, t., 
which occurred while Comillus was making an impassioned 
1 to the Oods ; — 

/hUe be (pokp. and. aa it the (^nntom of Roman wnrshippm in ottering 
r, turned binuetf round righl-haiid-ieut, be slipped and (oil." 
[Tavra tlniit. laBinp fori 'Pvfulo.i »st, '**v{a^/rgit ical winini«r^aaai¥, 
M lit.i •t.AiTT..r, ifffiAn w,p,rrp,^^,r«i.] 

The action of Camillus in the utterimce of his pr«Tcr may explain 
1 of the Irish druid Catbbad, who, we arc told in the Book of 
, uaed to ott«r hig Taticinations, "duiul," right- hand -wise. 
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turning, we may presume, in a like gyrotjon : — " Duiul do nid Cd 
bad drai eaeh/aitaine." (Book of Fttiagk, p. 266). 

To the evidence of Plutarch I may add that of Plautna, In i 
jomedies, Phttdromu* saya, " Which way to torn myself I ka 



not." Palin\trut jeatingly replica : — " If you worship the Qods, 

I 
243) 



kand-wiat, I apprehend." \^Ph. " Quo me vertam neacio." 
" ' jtes, destroverstim censeo." (Curculio, i. i. 69.)] 

ly also add tho evidenee of Valcriua Flaccna {Argun. 1 



" Here, tfberp this altar now receive* tly tovi, 

CumcB jMung JEsonides imd comes hla apouae. 

Togother ihvy apptoiu^h, together prof ; 

PoUui adronced Uie nuptiu torchca' laj 

And ritual wjtter, while, in holy round, 

Bight-hand-wajs tliej together tread the ground." 

[Inde ubi BaciiScu cum conjuge venit ad arna 

.£souidea, unaqne adeunt pariterquo pretari 

Incipiunt. Iguem FoUuz undamque jugilem 

PnEtulit ut dextmin pahter veiiantui in orhea.J 

Seeing, then, that a round to the right vras a cerc<moiual 

TMice having some religious rcferenee to the sun, wc may coDcInfe 

that Arge's stag wae running in that direction, and that her offmO 

consisted iu referring profanely to on act of solar adoration. 

Let it not be thought that the lower creation are outside the 
of observers of such ceremonials. I shall now draw from a i 
nearer home ; and, paseing over a great tract of time and the 
expanse of Europe, present you the same ideas, as they mit 
down to our own time, and among a people nearly related to «ir> 
selves. Martin, in his instructive and truly agreeable deacnptioB A 
the Western Islands of Scotland, furnishes us with a great varietr d 
instances of the practice of the ceremonial turn called, the JknJ, M 
observed by the natives of those remote parts of the old world. " 
ing described the " dessil," which is performed by carrying fire in tl( 
right hand (whence he seems to think the wonl derived) round luM 
steads, and round women before churching, and infautfi before baptiA 
he Buys : — 

"Some of the poorPTiort of people intlieH' ifilandi retain ttiprustoni 
ing tbeae raundi lun-ifoyi, about the penona of theii bcoefatlon, thrsa 
they bless them and wish good Ruuecaa to all their enterpriiea, SouM sn iMf 
careful, when Iheyaet out to sea, that Ihebonl ho first rowed about luo-waTi; (^ 
if Ihia be neglected, they ate afraid their voyage may prove unfortnnlle," 

" 1 had the ceremonj paid mo when on the Island of Ilii, ty ■ pool ■Mi* 
after I had given her an alma. I desired bet to let aJons that riuiiiiUatsk f" * 
did not VBK for it ; but ahe indatsd to make tboee three ordinal v tuina, lad tk« 
prayed that Oodand Mar CAorwii;, the patron aaint of that ialand. aigbl UlH laf 
proaper me in all my demgns and uffaira," [ff'cifrrn IiltHdt, p, llg.} 

Amongst other instances, Martin also tells u^, iu his ac<Hninl <t 
the Island of Fiaddo ;— 

"Thi'iu'aBLnndanoeofKsi-fDwl that fome to hatch their ^DDC in tin iih; >b 
tBuUrr-nttt arc very numoroiia here. It t.m.oa in the middle of Hatch, ani f 
a iba middls of AukuM \ it uukea a wui roimd tho ial« 
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urUlee on the fCTOimd, and another itl going nviiy in August, vhich f i>H<monjr u 
much appruvcd by t^ tenant of the isle, and is oacof thp chief srguinents ho mijiea 
luc of for making tho lilie ronnd as fae lets out to soa with his boot. 

•■ Thi» ia a fmA ftoclt of ploveri, that eonic to thit i«le from Skio, in the be- 

S'nning of September ; ihef return again in Apiil, and are said to be near two 
ounnd in all. I told the tenant be might have a roiiple of them at ever; meal 
dnnng the Winter and Spring, but my motion aeomed very disagreeable to him ; 
ibr he declared he bad never once attempted to take any of them, though he might 
it he would : and at the lame time told me he nondered hov I eould imagine that 
b« would be so barbarous as to take the Uvea of inch innocent creaturea as come to 
him only for self-preservation." {Weitim Itlanit,f. 1ST-) 

If the plovers were sate ia the humanity of this generous islander, 
we may conclude that the Coulter-neb was equally bo in his religiout 
r«;nrd8i and may well believe that he would have eonHidcrcd any 
raoIc-statioQ of it, wliile making its round, to be a great offence and 
justly pimiBhable by some mark of heavenly displeasure. 

The language of Martin may also solve a further qneHtion which 
the Clascal examples will have raised in our minds but failed to satisfy. 
Why should a ceremonial turn to the right be more appropriate to the 
woTsliip of Apollo than a turn to the left? The answer is: Beeaaso 
that was the turn " sun-waytt," as Martin expresses it ; being, in 
ether words, the idea that Plutarch, in Numo, auggestaby saying that 
Ibe vtpiiTTpa<tii] iv\ 8t(iA was a symbol of the cosmical rotation ; and, in 
ing round or performing a circuit from left to right, or rigbt-hand- 
hviMi, we so far follow tho course of tho sun, that, whilst looking 
hvord, tho motion wo make accompanies the apparent path of the 
I in the heavens; and, in completing tho circuit, whilst facing the 
■ motion corresponds to the sun's returning progress under 
■ horizon ; and, if wo followed the course of the liimin;iry so much 
lier north as to give a continuous view of its apparent progress, 
lid correspond to it all round. 

But, in latitudes south of the Equator, these motions should be ro- 
" ; and if we would follow the course of tho sun there, we should 
I from right to left, or left-hand-in-wisc, which may afford a pretty 
I argument that the practice originated in our northern hemisphere. 
To the spectator regarding such a round from a filed point, it is 
1 that what in the more dist^mt part of tho course is, as regards 
I, from left to right, will, in the nearer semicircle, appear from 
ht to left — as, for example, the horses that start in a race are at 
firat »ccn by the spectator to pass from right to left, theji, at the 
farther side of tho course to repass from left to right. But the course 
of the race itself is, all the while, according to ancient observance, 
from left to right, ^iri itiid, dtitroeertum, right-hand- in- wise, and 
according to the course of the sun. 

The some course of movement is taken by all processions. It is 
the tarn which the host gives to the service of his table, which the 
booae-wifc gives to her spinning-wheel, and the soldier to his bran- 
diahed wc-a|>on. That it results from some physiological impulse to 
aae the right hand in preference to the left, and to use ita inward and 
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upvord action in preference to its outvrard and upward, is perhaps UiQ 
true solution of the practice. But, howerer it may liave origiaatod 
it IB to its agreement with the course of the sun that regard ap; 
to have been had in its adoption into the ceremonial of religion. 

The apparent rerersal of the motion, acconling to the rido fmq 
which we regard the moving obJL^ct, has been a fruitful eonrco of tfoa 
ing contradictions. In a passage of Pliny's twenty-eighth hook d 
Natural History (c. 5) a statement is made which has led to muck d 
thia kind of confusion : — 

" In the act of ndoratian, we cnny tlie liglit bond to the Iip4, and torn rouni 
our ivhola body, which the Gauls Mteem it re/i^iu>tui to do Io(t-buid-irUc." 

[la adorujida dcxtrnni nd oscnlimi referimus totum^ue vorpiu Rueumagiadl 
quod in imTuiu fDcisBH Gnlli religioBius creiluot.] 

Here note the kissing of the right hand, which probably ft 
part of the demonstration mad© by MarceUos towards the sun, u I* 
reined his horse into the " right-wheel." "We may alao here obeart 
the common idea which connects the Greek irpoaKvtlv, *' to worship'* 
(literally "to kiss"), with the less favoured derivation of the t-Ma 
adorare — "manum ad ob admovere;" and in this (.'onncxion we aW 
glance at that plirase of Job :— 

" If I behelrl the aim which shined, or the moon walking in biighl]ir«> ; i 
heart hath boea secretly enticed, or my nujuth hath Idssed lu)' haiul," | 
2a, 27.) 

Now, Pliny, as he has been generally understood,seems here to < 
this distinction between the Gaulish and Bomon modes, that wbem^ 
the Romans used to turn right-hand- ways, in their worship, the Gaulh 
on the contrary, thought it more proper to turn kift-hand-ways. 

Considering the inUmatc associations between Gaul and the Britidi 
Isles, in Cs&ar'a time, in all matters of religion, and the rdigiaDt 
ohservoncc in these islands, down to the present day, of the Latia- 
" round" (for wc may still see it practised at all our " stations" ant 
pUces of pilgrimage), it appears difficult, at first sight, to give cttdit' 
to this statement of Pliny. It is, apparently, in direct coatndictiaB 
to what Athena;us (iv, p. 152) adduces from Posidoniua, as to tht 
custom of the Celts: — "They worship the Gods, turning rooadlo tbfi 
right," — "Tous 6tovi ^pixrKvvovviv iirt Sffta irrpi^o/ifvoi," 

In commenting on it, Hermolaua Borbarus, Pliny's first editor, who* 
note has been transmitted through subsequent editions, falls into grat 
confusion, owing, apparently, to his regarding the movement at on*' 
time in tho point of view of a spectator, and, at another, of an sotor,, 
"Contrariwise," says he, "the Romans turned themselves roundfrntt^ 
the right towards the left [where he ought to have said "fnialh^ 
left towards the right"], which oar priests ot the present day r*" 
ligiouBly take care to do, in their turns at tlie altar; quite diSerenllr 
from those ancient Gauls who turned themselves left-hnnd-waya, aMl 
wheeled round from left to right" [where be ought to ham 
"from right to left"]. 
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■ conbvio a dextrs 



L in orbom coavertrb&ot i 



[Bomtni . _ 

qood et a ooetiu aocerdotibuB in suis ad aruni conTeraionibua hodie n 



Neither haa modem ingomiity beon more Bucceasful in explaining 
Pliny's meaning, Toland, writing in 1815, thus attempts it; hut 
{•He, as will be eecn, into no less confusion :^ 

" Tbe rulgU' in the Islandi neTsr come to the ancient sacrificing and fire-bnllow- 
ing Mrtu. but they vnlk three times round them, (rom east to wciit. uroording to 
tbe touree of the sun. This eanctiBed tour, or round by the south, U called iftiiuf 
(AfXrwriuifi), a* the unhallowed coatrBiy onebj tuapliiM fiiniilrBrivin "). . . 
"Thi» Euirtom was oacd three thouwind years ago, and God knows how long before. 
by their ■nceston, the oadeut Gauls, of the aame religion with them : trAo lurnid 
rintd ryhl-hatut-teiu, wbi'n [hojt wonhipped their Gods, as Atbenieiu (lib. it. 
p. 162) infono* lu out of Pusidowus. a much older writer : ' Tvui f Aedui proiiu- 
■Mui epi la dtxia ilrrphomrnoi,' Nur is this contradicted, but clearly confimied 
bf Pliny, who says that Ih4 GauU, canlrary lo the Romatu, turned to the lift in thiir 
nUfioiu eerrmonitt; for, ai they beg:an their worship towards the east, so they 
turned about, as our Islandera do now, from east to west, according to the courts t4 
the lun, that ii, from right lolcft [FJias ITiny has olwened; whereas the left was, 
among the Koman^ reputed the nght in Augury, and in all devotions concerning 
it. . . It iJi, perbaiw. from this respectful turning from east to west, that wa 
retain the custom of dnnliing over the left thumb, or ai others express it. accotding 
to the eoulH of the sun, the breaking of whii:h order is reckoned no small impro- 
■nitj, if not a downright indecency, in Cireat Britain and Ireland. And no wonder, 
Bwalhis, if you have faith in Homer, was the custom of the Gods thenuoKet. 
■HMUi> in tAo first book of the Iliad, BlUiig a bumper to his mother Juno : — 

■ Tolai 



a round from 



LMiri te Lord IfHneai 



Tgbt to leA, 

pp. H2.6. 



_| Toland's argument, if at all acceptable to the reason, is tkis : Tlio 
right was di-iMneil kft, and vice vtrta, in Augury ; so that when Pliny 
vya the Oauls turned to the left, he speaks as an Augur and mc-ans to 
the right ; which were little to the credit of a writer of Tltny's 
sunicy. 

, Whatever differences existed between Roman and Greek augunol 
" fe, tht; popular Latin "right" and "left" corresponded strictly, aa 
b the Celta, to south and north. Columella has fixed the application 
'rfrwn to the north. J)«u and dtxtrum muitt, consequently, agree 
tniog as in verbal identity with " south" and "right" in both. 
I indeed, the more closely these augurial anomaliea are ex* 
ined, the less will the substantial difference be found to be. It 
old be erroneous to suy that omens tn tho left part of heavens were 
domed auspicious. The omens that were reputed lucky were thoso 
etnning/ron the left and towards the right, and vice vwia, in sub' 
J consistency with the " Scsiul." Thus, Dion. Holicanmss. ex- 
the " inlonuit Itnwn : " riStvTat &i Pvipjiioi ritt ix rmv dpurrtpoMi' 
& S*(iii (Ecrrpairctf nlfflavt. (Lib. IL, ad init,) 



Infinite confusion, however, has reeultod from these s»nimg ci 
trarieties ; and Cicero has not failed to turn tliem to account in 
commentary on the fatidical pretensions ot the Augure : — 

" But irbat coDvcn 
•ays, agreeably to our 

' When f avormg Jore Ihroiigli cleat Bkiee thmtdmd Uft' 
But your Homeric Ajax {Ulysses, 11. ii. 2S6). l 
not what, to AchillEB conDarmng tlio ferocity c 
thna: 

' Good omenB Jove bestows tliem, tbiindenng right' 



So Umt what 
BarbnriaDSBB 


mr Aug 
■rigbt 


[ Quai nutcm est ir 



iguis doem better, and coll ' left,' appears to the Groekj mA 






lievmn b«nB tempcatale wrena.' 

:. 2DG], apud AchiUem qiuci^oi do fcraoUI* 



{Di Bit. I S. 



At Homeiicua Ajai (Flyfses, U. ii 
Trajanonun neecio quid, hoe modo 

'Proapcnt JuppitoT Mi dextiu fulgoribus edit.' 
Ita nob!i siDistra, videntur Grtecu ot batbaria dextra luolioni.' 
c. 39.)] 

Neither need the t^Stfia of Homer perplex our judgment. TU 
cnpB going right-hand- wise can only he said to go "from right I* 
left" through Ihe nearer semicircle, but must be deemwl to ho bora* 
from left to right, if we regard tlio piirson of the cup-bearer. NeW- 
thelesa, in this exposition of Toland's, the fact appears which, hadli* 
perceived its relevancy, might have given him the tnie clue for fioi" 
ing hie way out of Pliny's labyrinth ; namely, that Tuathphall, ortlx 
tarn to the left, is deemed the "imhallowed" one, in conliadistiactHB" 
to the desiul, or "sanctified tour round by the south," where, » 
membering that the spectator is aupposed to regard the cast, the t 
is necessarily dextrortum. 

The mention of the "unhallowed" turn to the left will leei 
various osamples of things sinister in the double sense of being ' 
and " unlucky." I dare say there might he assembled undi.- - -^ 
head tBt'OuTshin*, which, in Lowland Scottish, expresses the leftmri 
tnrn, a largo array of examples from our folk-lore and popular p~ 
ology — from the witch-prayer and the humiliatory bend in heroldtytl 
the common expression "over the left shoulder," 

I am not aware of any direct evidence that in the Celtic p 
of " turning the stones," such as the elocka hreea at Innismnny, « 
imprecating evil on one another, the practisers of this rit« torn tlM 
*ini$trorium ; but suppose the fact is in accordance with the geiM 
inauspiciousncBs ascrihcd to that movement. 

The bardic history of the Battle of Moyrath affords a. notobl* < 
ample. Sweeny, son of Colman, hui-ing incurred a curse, ia MNoll 
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fill} battle by swarms of left-wheeling demons in the air, "ina 
ib troma . . tnaithbel, gnu tairiaimn" fCath, M. B. 230), 
IS in the aiinllar cnse of Merlin at Ajderidd, drive him into _ 
ptidioal madnoes. Another probable example is suppliiMl by a US. 
ittrutioii of the account given by Giruldus Cambreusis of a c 
nisi circuit performed by contracting parties, among the Irish c 
\ twelfth century, each in turn carrying the other on hie shoulder^ 
) times round the church : — 



Tbo Bcribc who has illustnited this text, about to appear amongst 
I "Facsimiles of National USS. of Ireland," has, by a singular, 
ngb puBsibly a chance, coincidence, shown them making their 
nit left-hand-wise, which would be quite consistent as imprecatory 
ttitfortune in the event of a violation of the pact. But no great 
a be placed on those illustrations which are the work of on 
glo-Korraon scribe, nor docs Gerald himBelf say anything to det«r- 
fi the direction in which the parties made their round. 
Vith these considerations before the mind, we may approach the 
fiMi'iu of Pliny with a better prospect of ascertaining the true 
■■ing in which he has employed it. lUligiosut is a word of many 
inings, having relation to superstitious and execrable, as well as 
W obserronees. Amongst its other forces, it sigmfies unlwty, 
Imw, iiuatpioioui, forbidden : 
■*Be]igiad itiw dicuntur tritti omiiw infaniM, impoditique." (Gell. Lit. c. 9.) 
^orta nmtri tuacatiorcm dii-oi ene voluoruDt AUienaia pi;gns quam urbii 
■ 1 — Itaqoe alter rdigiosiu Pliam Dime diee." (Ctc. £piit. ad Altif. lit. iz. 6). 
■twin facie tondcni mligiatuin lubent etiani nunc m iilri " (Pliti. 1. unii. c. i), 

I the other examples in PorceUini. mi voee, where it appears plainly 
i rtliyionu, in this acceptation, is strictly the ecjuivalent of wha^ 
ntg the Irish Celts is called yiMt= "prohibitio," or, as has been 
Bt«d out to me by Mi. Hcnnessy, in the language of other old 
eolations, something "taboo." Thus, it was deemed rtltgiotuM 
• mui to enter the Temple of Bona Dea; religiotum to eat the 

grown on certain fields which, therefore, were cast into the Tiber; 

\, generally, in the wonls of Aelins Gallus, cited by Festus, rtligiomtn 
[B man to do a forbidden thing in the doing of which he should 
M8r to contravene the will of the Gods. O'Donovan in hia 
bition of geU (Book of Bights, xlv,) — "anything or act forbidden, 

into of the iU-luck which would result from ita doing," — comes 
rcr the reason of the thing than the Classical expositor. I fail 
Sad an exact equivalent in the i^ngliKh language ; but the Low- 

1 Scotch " uncanny" expresses the meaning exactly, and in 
Knac we seem to obtain a comprehension of the true meaning of 

faff wbo»e words we mar now render: — "When we adore the 
' I, we ruse the right hand to the lips, and turn ourselves entirely 
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loimd, vhicli the Gauls deem it s direful thing to do left-hand-waji;" 
in other words, that the turn, which was osuallf practised towaid» 
the right by the Bomans, was eometimca, on occaaiona of imprecatory 
or maUgnont appeals to tlie Gods, practised by tbe Gaula to the lefL 
There remains still annthor cause of confusion in the idea thit 
Gods and men looked ut tlir -world from opposite points of view, lo- 
that what was right in thf language of men was fo/J in that of the 
Gods. The notion may have arisen among the Greek Augurs, who 
regarded the northern heavens as the abode of the divinities; or it 
may look to some older and more general idea of a celestial region, to 
arrive at which one should travel " beyond the blameless Ethiopians:" 
but, whcnccsoevcr derived, it scema to account for some at least of tba 
discrepancies that beset ua in this obBcure inquiry. Thus, assuming the 
oracle of Aesculapius to use tliis ambidextrous language, in prescribinK 
the course which the blind inon Caius should take from right to left 
of that God's altar, as recorded in the inscription commemorating th» 
cures effected by Aesculapius, in his temple on the Insula Tiberius 
(Oruter, Ixxi. 1), we might reconcile that " right to left" withtbe 
"left to right" of the common formula ; — 

" In thoee dsye, the God itirerted lu to one Ciiius, s blind msn ; let him ttut 
to the isricd altar, and luieet ; let him come from the right-hand aide to th> Idt, 
and put his Hve fingcra on the altar, and let him raise his hand and put it on Ui 
own eyes. Andhesawaright in the presence of the people," &c. 

[Atroit ToTi iiiipiui ratip Tin TufAy ixpnt^it^ff tXita M ri Itphr Hm 
«al WftvKvr^aiu, tlrn &iri tsv J((iov iKtttr ii\ ih ifimpiiv Hal $iariu rtitiif 
toKT^avs i-wdm tsE Bi/i'Tti, ■■! Jpat r^r X'*)"" "<■) "1 '*•>•'« ''I t^ "^ 
ifdaiiitotit, kbI opebv ii>ifi\i^4 roB S^/uu raptariroi, K. r. \. [Gruttr, liu. 1.)] 

The subject at this point will hardly appear otherwise than triTiil; 
but we are here aniongst ideas whiob lie at the basis of certain obwrr- 
ancea in mediievu! Christian aroliitecture, of some solid relevancy I* 
modem life, and very well worthy of further L'xamination. 
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t- — Oh a CoiscrDENCE iiktwekn a Babtlomia; 
siOK or Kebdcrij)hezzak, asd a. Faskaoe in t 
By Dwris Caorros, Esq., B. A., M. It. I. A. 

[Read June H. 1B75.] 
BB to direct your attention ehortly to a coineidence between a 
of Ncbuchodnczzui-'B eight-line cuneiform briclc ina;;ription, and a 
ige referring to thu Bamo king, in the Book of Daniel, cliap. iv., 
is 26, 27, {29, 30, Eng. Auth. Version). 

fhe part of the inscription alluded to may be found in Oppert, 
xpedition Scientifique en MfBopotumic." tome n., page 277, »a 
■ndcr: — 

SFT -< EI ■ 5?T . gT- • H -^T ■ - -f^ ET3T :=!=!■ 

Jft — KD - MA. nSKAL. A - Ni- UU ~ "A - Afl. 

l1 



n ■ ^ =-En Ei^i • j=i --I £5:] irA- 

4. Ut - SI. IT BAB - ILU. 



F '/iiiinui 



\ with 
k, aad 



Kl - BIB. BA - BI - t-ir. 'I - rO CS. TA. 

e Babylonian or Assyrian words in tills pa^Bngc huve their ono* 
in Hebrew, thus : — 

iponda with TS^. Htkal, signifying a "pnlaoe," is 
iplez manogram or ideogram, compounded of hit corrcspond- 
n^3. an'l rah with 3"1- ■^''<' " on Assyrian preposi- 
uuwcrs to 7 ; m\itah is a dcrirative from 3Ef K. equivalent 
Hebrew 3B" ; sarrvtiya \s one from a correspondent to nniS^, 
noun with a pronominal suffix ; ina is another Assy- 
and corresponds with 3 ; iV«'( with IHg, Baiilv 
! here, espressod ideographically, na 3^ 7^ fC^' 
d of the deluge," and ivith an ideogram for a country, 
after it. Sa answers to B? or l^it; kWih corro- 
£aiii» in UDnt given, ipult phoouticully. 'Ijtutvtt 
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coiDcs from a Babylonian or Assyrian root, tCt^i or Itf^U^ ^ 
grammatical forms of which constantly occur, bat to vhich there i* 
no direct correspondent in the sense used here, known in the other 
Semitic languages.* The signification of it, however, is thorongfaly 
established from its use in the BehisUin and other trilingual inscrip- 
tions, to render the ancient Persian kar, the eijuivolcnt of the Santbit 
root ^ kri to "do" or "make," 

The literal translation is as follows : — 

" I say the palace (or great house) for the seat of my prindpili^ 
in the land of Babylon which (is) the centre of Babyhm I h&ve made." 

The passage in Daniel, ch. It., is : — 

•n sjiis"?? hyrrh^ '^^'V.^IP^ Wt nyj?"? ■^''■"• 
: ■'I'fCI '^vM VPn 'lijria i3^a rr'a^ nji^;3 rr^ipi 

The literal rendering of this is : — 

Ycr. 26. — " At the end of twelve months he was walking apon the 
pidace of the kingdom which (is) of Babylon." 

Ycr. 27. — " llie king spoke, and said, la not this itacU Bal^ln 
the great which I have built it for a house of a kingdom, by the mi^ 
of my strengtli and for the honour of my majesty." 

The sclf-cxaltation of Nebuchadnezzar comes out from the hijtay 
in the two records, and they have a remarkable agreement. In both 
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LXI. — Ojt the Book of Lehtstek iira rrs Contkits. 
By Feofessob O'Looset, M.B.I.A., F.K.H.8. 

[Eeadnth Janunry, 1873.] 

Tkb ManiMcript in the library of Trinity CoUepp, Dublin, styled tlie 
** Book of Leinster," has for mimy yeare past \hhlii regarded as of very 
higli importance in connexion Trith the early hietory nnd langnnge of 
Ireland. For wme time this manuBcript waa supposed to have beea 
the ancient leAb&]i jliniie tiA loca., or Book of Glendalough, under 
which title it was quoted by Dr. Petrie in hia " Essay on the Anti- 
qaities of Tara Hill ;" but subsequently it waa ascfrtained by Pro- 
fessor O'Curry to be the Book of Leinster, This diseorery was first 
made known by the lato Bev. Dr. Todd, in hia edition of the Iriik 
Kmniut, published by the Irish ArchEeologicol Society in 1848, and 
the manuscript has been ninee known as the Book of Leinster. A 
ntunber of entries occur in the body of the book which enable us to 
Sx the age and to identify the writer of the work. A few illnstra- 
LB will serve the present purpose : — 

At folio 16, a. a., page [31], commences a poem ascribed to C in acd 
ITa Artacain, on the manner and places of death ot a number of 
rarriors, chiefly Ultonians, whose names occur in our ancient tales, 
ad who flourished between the time of Conor Uac Nessn, King of 
VUter at the time of the Crucifision, and Fiannachta, the FcstiTe 

K anarch of Erin, who died i.e. 693. At page [321, col. 1, line 2, 
D quatrains are interpolated, by which the chain of historical events 
carried down from tho death of Piannachta to the Battle of Ifoin 
Mor, fought A.D. 1151, by Toriough O'Conor, King of Con naught, and 
Dermot MacSIunugh, King of Leinster, with their united forces, 
kgainst Toriough O'Brien, King of Uunster, aud his Daicassian fol- 
Ittwers, of whom it is stated that seven thousanil fell in this battle. 

The following entriea on the margin, all written in the original 
llsiid, inilicate the extent of the interpolation, and show clearly that 
i^o Tcrscs added as well as tho writing may be attributed to Find 
[(yOormiui], Bishop of Kildare, who died i.n. 1160: — 

hic U]'.iue Cm&e-o cecimu — " Hie usque Ciuaed oecinit." And 
the next line is added : pinij epfcop fiilLi oajiA hie *T)t)foir — 
** Find Bishop of Kildare added this." And again, at the end of the 
port interpolated, there is a marginal title ascribing tho two Inat 
Verves to the original author. It runs thus: Cin^e-o hic ueprum 
Oecintc — " Cinaed hic veraum ceeinit." 

We have now no power t« ascertain the original sire or bulk of tho 
lannwript, but the following entries may be interesting in consider- 
ig the qnection. 
Folio 116, page [231], foot margin, the following entry OCff 
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handnlioiit throe hundredyeHTBold: — 1|-e tin 00 BintleojMb pi tpn 
le&b&pco 1 cuic -DUilLeog* if tieich pchic iceji bee oc»f mdf. 
dnan'o <\m ^-qiibpc iti pirn anri]-*. jjiiariAii , . . ipirniinaia 
iti btiiTiMii roam — " The number of leaves contained in thi» book 
is five loaves and ten score (205) including both the Bmall and (^ 
large ones. Bmand [Edmund] qui anripsit the enumeration in th( 
OHanitn . . . Irieniinach in this year in which I am." 

A Bubseiiuont entry on the blank page [105]BhowB a deficit of fin 
folios : tiucenca poliA <]ii&e pepfcinnxi mipo tibpo, which oq 
be rendered — " Two hundred folios which I have cursorily gone on 
in this wonderful book." And it is quite evident from the foUowia) 
«utiy on the foot margin of p. [259] that the leaves had become i» 
tached and distributed between diSerunt persons so early as the ym 
1583. TTlip 111 bL&io t)o teboji a-r choLbaic aca ap i&pach »1 
peain OCbeijiir ociip ippe&pppeinm an cnaLbaigh ^-em tjio* 
ma reiom cpeaan. Anno ■oommi 1583, "lam the portion 
the Colbach's book which is on loan with John O'Ceirin (Kerin), ai 
the title of the Calbhach himself to me ia better than the title of Jobl. 
Anno Domini 1583." 

The detachment and distribution of the manuscript in this m 
led to the loss of severul staves and folios of the vellum, as is cridrat 
from the various gaps and chasms now remaining, and from the bet 
that eleven folios of it have been discovered in the mannseript collectiac 
at St. Isidore's at Rome. These folios, too, appear to bare been ile> 
tached at an early date, and to have been lent for literary purpoM*. 
Dr. Todd throws out the conjeetnre {n.» p. 3T6) that they might l«t» 
been lent to Colgan, yet ho does not say by whom. Though Colgtu'f 
handwriting remains, in three different places on the detached fofiot, ttt 
testify that they were in his possession, there is reason to believe tint 
they became detached long before his time ; that they cmne into Uf 
possession indirectly, and that they wero regarded by him as belong 
ing to the Franciscan Convent of Donegal. The following «rs thi 
three entries in Colgan'a handwriting, already referred to: — (I), Ol 
the front of the velluin wrapper in which the monnscript jg bom^; 
" Marti/roloyium Tamtartense tl opiaeula St. jSnptuu Keltdti.'" (2). I)r 
the second folio, page I, foot margin, is the following: " EglArit 
Convtntu* JhmgalUniu; " and (3) on the last folio of the stare, page % 
foot margin, the same note is repeated. 

At folio clsxxxvii., page [269], the following entry, writtc 

English characters and in a hand about two hundred years old, poistl 
to a gap of eight folios — a full stave — between folios clxxxxn. ul 
dxitxxvii., pages [268-9], where, notwithstanding the consecntiTmHt 
of the old pagination, there is a chasm as indicated ; the tnte ol tk» 
Inebriety of the Ultonians terminating abruptly with folio clxxzxri.. 
page [368], and followed at folio clxxxxvii., page [2G9], by the story 
«f the destruction of Dindrigh. I have noted down nil such defects is 
my oxamination of this manuscript, and shall mention themfarthvro. 
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Of the contents of the Book of Leinster, a general description was 
Ten by tho lute Professor U'Curry in Ma Zedure* on tie Maniucrijit 
JialtrtM of Iriih Hiilory. 

After having described I.enbhnr na h-Ui'lhri, ainec published in 
thographic facsimile by the Academy, he proceeds (pp. 18G-8); — 

be next uiHcnt book vhicii I tbnll treat of it th&t at preaent ksown under tlio 
if the Book ot Leiniiter. It can be ehowii from vanuus iutomal eviclencci, thtt 
lltia volume wm eillier compiled or tmntoribiid in the first ball of the twelfth cen- 
lurjr, bf Finn Hie Gonnin, Bishop of Kildun^, who died ia the yen 1160 ', and 
-Ihat It WM coiDpiled by order of -AedS Mae (VimfAainn, the tulor of tho nOtoriouB 
DecniDd Mio Hurroch, the king of Leinster, vho fint isvited Earl Stroogbow and 
" ADg1i>-Norm>Da ialo Ireland, in the year 1163. 

The book wai evidently compiled for Dermad. imder the luperintendence of hi* 
r, 1^ Mac Garmmi, wiio had probably been a fellov-pupil of the king. In 

—■ -''■-- -'-'• I ~— rd only tianicribe the following entry, which occurs 

■ " ■ ■ ■■■ 'ook:— 

Apbn CoLdim mic ClMtticainti. ocu]- ■oo ppim-feiiehaiA taigm »p Eaof 
ocny eolu]-, ocuf cpetoip* lebup, ocnj" r^TT* ocuf pogLommo ocuf fcjMb- 
r«]\ nam tjeijver) in j^eoil biq-e co cinnca t)uic A Ae* amnai]-. ajin coj- in 
nduboll-mAir ; Ctan po pii^em i><ro[?] h-mgnaip, J mian Tum ■oo bir cum 
DumgnAO. Cucrap iiam Duanaipe tllic Lonain con paiccmif a aalLa na 
n-ooan ploc ann. ec uale in Chplrro, occ. 

" Benediction snd hesUh (rom Finn, the Bishop of Kildare, to Atdh Bug\ 
jracCWniAiiino.the tulor of tbc chief king of i>aj/e^Aa.A*M<£<I [or of Leinahr 
and Huntter]. sueireuor of Colum, the son of Crimtkaitn, and chief hiftorian of 
Loinaler in viidoni, inteUigenco, and the cultivation of bocks, knowledge, sad 
leaniing. And I wriie the conclusion of tUs little tale for thoe, acute 
Atdk / [IIui:b] thou poueuor of the sparkling intcllecL May it belong before 
wo are witliout thee. It is my desire that thou ihouMst be alwnys with UB. 
Let UacLoaan's book of poems be given to me, that I may uadentand the 
■due of the poems that are in it : uiil brewell in Christ," Ice. 
This note must be received as aufficicnt evidence to bring tbe date of this Vlilu- 
ble manuscript withio the period of a man's life, whoso death, u a Cathotio bishop, 
MiMnfd in the year 11 GO. and who was, I believe, consecrated ta the aneieat sea 
riUIdaia,ln the year 1118, loQg bcfora which period, of ooutM, he must hava 
tn Employed to write out this book. 



NoTI 
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*(.i. Oilli tlapa) I'.r., "ofKildare," This eiptinalory parcutheaia i* writtan 
I d>B original ai a gloaa over the word opfcop — " bishop, in the aame haod- 
iting a* the note itself. 

•* fluaoac— This eiplsnation is alio in the original, as a glosi over the word 
Itocha. Diarmsit claimed to be king of Munsli-r, or Leath Mugha, i.«., Hogh'i 
At^the aouthem half of Ireland, ao called from Eogan Tuiiihlech, sumamed Hogh 
toadat, or Kuidst's ilave. See O'Curry's Battle of MiKh Lena. p. 3. 

X Cian po pirJem t)od [fl h-mgnAtj-. This piasage is obscure ia original. Dr. 
odd, while diH'lariiig his belief that Curry's reading of these words was wrong, 
td admitting bis own inability to correct it, iiiggeated thst the proper reading 
Mmld ba Clan gap : ceip Uch le h-incnai]-, of which be isya he can " make no 
■M«." The present ttnXe of tbe origin^ maniiscript luggaria the followiag read- 
igt — Cian gap ic in^rUc- ic hin^ai]-. which may ba rcmdend: "The short [time] 
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Of ttiB Aedh Mat Crimthainn, for whom he wrote it, I bave cot _ 

ascertain anything more than what appears shove; but he munt have Bonriik 
eorly in tha tn-elfth centuiy to he the tutor of Dennod MncMurroch, who, 
cert with O'Brien, had led lie men of L*lns(er againit the Danes of "* ' 
far back as the year 1137. 

That this book holunged either to Dermod Mac Murrocb Mmaelfl or 
person who hud him warmly at heurt, will appear plainly from ' 
roemoraiiitum, whieb is written in a xlnn^ hut ancient hand, in the lop ni 
folio 200. page o :— 

'■ [a tnoipe] af """P '" E""" '°° lunS'ieti \n (i-ep'tro inieiu ,i, 
Winn iucufc. Diijimaic mac TJonncfiawa Itlic TTlupchflUi. pi 
AEUf Sa'-Li ^o ititiaiiba -oo pejiaib h-epent) [cap in muip r*'PO* ' 
comoiu era ■oosen." 

" O Virgin Mary ! 
lie kalends of AngusI 
of Leiiieler, andof thi 
eaetwBid hy the men < 

The book consiets, at present, of over four hundred page* of large folio TeBni 
hut there are many leaves of the old pagination missing. 

To give anything like a aatisfactorj' analyiii of this book would take it la 
one whole lecture. I cannot, therefore, within my present limited ipaee. da no 
than glance al its general charader, snd point, b; name only, to a few of the lui 
important pieces preserved in it. 

It begins, as uiital, with a Book of Invasions of Erinn, but without the Boot 
OeneiiBi ailer which the succession of the monarchs, to the year 1169, and ll 
succecsion and obituary of the provinria! and other minor kings, etc. Then fiJlo 
apectmcTU of ancient vcrstiiration^popms on Tara. and an ancient pLm snd eipl 
nation of the Teaeh Muleh'iarla, or Banqueting H^ of ibut ancient royal ii4 
(These poerrs and plan have been published by Dr. Petrie, in hia paper on V 
history of Tara, piuled in the TransactianB of the Royal Inah Ausdemj (tar III 



vol. I 



uo 



A fler those come pnems on the ware of the Leinsleimon, the 

the MunitermcD, in great numbers, many of them of the highest histiuie '■ 
und value: and some prose pieces snd small poems on Leimli^r, of gnat uiliilain 
some of them, as I believe, certainly written by BubOutcli. the Kreat mnliqiMM 
and poet, who was Saint Patrick's first convert at Tarn. Aflet tbes«, a Sa* « 
of the history of the celebrated Battle of Rm no Bigh, on (he Boyne, IdU|^ 1 



copy ol 



n of Leinster snd Ulster, at the bwinning of the Cbristtan 
<y of the Meitit Uladh. or Inebriety of the intonians, imperfect at tlw nrf, \ 
be made perfect by tbe fragment of it already mentioned ia ZnsMari 
k- Uidhrf. A fine copy of the Origin of Ihe Boromeui Tribute, and the battle* ll 
ensued down to its remission. A fragment of the " Battle of Cnumimt.'' 
Munster, with the defeat of Mac Cun by Odwil Oluim, Mao Con's fliiht into Se( 
land, his return afterwards with a largo force of Sootlish and Britiah adRuttni 
hie landing in the Bay of Golwgy, and the ensuing battle of Magk MmUvmi 
fought between him and his maternal uncle. Art, the mouateh of Rrinii, ia vU 
bntllo the latter was xMrnUi and killed, n>! well as the seven sons of OilitU Ohi 



Braipj. These words have been supplied in brackets by O'Cn 
r. Todd.b-"- • :.:U-:- .v- ..-■^--i _'-- ..-i 

-DUrmaid I 
of Feama wsi demolished. 

A.D. 1 167. — Disrmaid Mac Murchadbft returned fmm EneUnd witb ■ bn» • 
Oalls, and he took the kingdom [sovereignty j of tli-CeDdsealaigh.— .^luMb f/ll 
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A '■net; of oiiriaus and imporiuit tbnrt trarta reUting to HunBlFr are bIki to ba 
foiinil in Ihs Book of Leiiutcr, besiilua this lost uuc, up to Chu middlo of the eightli 

llii* volume likewise oontains a i>maU fragment of Cormac'i GIdm- ly, rapipil, 
ncrhapD. with mnaj more of these piucee, ^om the veritable ^dtur of Caihif] 
Itflclf: nlio a. fragment, unfortunntely a very Bmall one (the firat folio only), 
gf ihc warn of the Danui and the OuedbiU (t.e, the Irish) ; a copy of the Dntn- 
«Hi(Aiu, a telebrated sncient topogmphicnl trai:t, which was comf-iled at Tnra 
~^bnut the vear fiiO ; atTcral anci'^nt poema in universal geograpby, chrnnologj. 
'Motj, and m forth ; pi-dimvei and gi^nealogiea of the great Milmiui tribei and 
gnilica, ^rcii-ularly thoae of Leinaler; and loBtlj, an ample list of the earty 
inn, with their pedign>cH and aiHnitiea, and with copioufi rorerencea X^^ 
II of their ehiirchea. 

but an impeifeet ikctih of litis invaluable MS., and I tliink I may 
TOW. that there ia not in all Eumpe any nalion hut thia of oiin tlint 
raid not long kince have made a national literary lortune out of such a roluuie, 
* anr other country in Europe )Kxa fortuDate enough to poBKU auiJi an hdr- 
n of history. 

The TiJume foimi, at present, part of the rich itore of nnciest Iriih litrraliirH 
--•erved in the Mbtiaj of Trinity College. Dublin \ and if printed at length, the 
Int of it would make 2000 pages of the Annals of the Four Maalert. 

It will bo observed that O'Cuny reservoB for further notice the 
■important pieces relating tu thA lieroic period of King Conchubar Uuc 
"" M, and Queen Medb of Crunchan — an intention whifh he di<I 
live to cany out, A few of those compositions may hire be 
mtioned as of jrreat inteieet for the hintory of the period to whieli 
jlkey refer, because of the picture they present of people and custuDts. 
"^Conchobnr MacNesftii, King of TJlater, and hia times, we have the 
towing chain of interesting pieces in this manuscript : — 1. Purcnt- 
po, birth, and name. 2. Expulsion of Fergus MarBogh from the 
n^ignly of Ulster, and of the accession of Conchobar MacNensa lo 
novenignty. 3. Economy of the reigw of King Concliobar, hia 
ritilci^ and prohibitions among the L'ltonians, and the arrangement 
p liifl household. 4. The exile of the sons of Usnea and fate of Der- 
fi. The exile of Fergus UacRogh and the Ultonian warriors. 
1 The fate and tragic end of Conchobar llacNessa. 

In these six stories we liavc a connected account of Conchobar 

la from birth to death ; and of his times a histoiy nmy be found, 

e add the following series, also contained in the Uook of Lein5t<^r. 

. The story of the inebriety of the Ultonifins. 2. Courtship of tin- 

"« of Crund. whose imprecations are said to have caused the Cmhooi- 

t C/mU, or the child-birth pains of the Ult^inians. 3. Story of the 

■ Vladh, and the debility of the Ultoninns which gave Queen 

Mcdb of Cmnchan on opportunity of invading and ravaging the pro- 

|vlncc of UlstfT. It also confuins the thirty-two episodes which com- 

a the «tory of the Tain Do Cuoilnge with its prefaces and prc- 

• (trsnalations of which I had the honour to submit to the Academy 

B time ago) ; and thus n-e have pictures of Mciol and political life 

■ Erin during the reign of one of the most renowned kingi of the 

otc period. 

nwrf are similar stories of othen of the ume period, ».g., of Cu> 
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•'liulaiad : — 1. Of his paronta^c, birth, and nanic. 2. Of fain amuinng 
the name Cuchulaind. 3. Stories of his bo3Tah exploits. 4, His pos- 
tion amongst the Ultunian heroes, his adventures, prohibitions, and prj- 
vili<Kes amon^ the Red Branch heroes, etc. S, Courtship of Cuchulauid. 
by Dcrbforgaill, daiinhterof the King of Britain. 6. Diiath of Ouehn- 
luind. 7, The waiting lament of Emer on hearing; of the deoth rf 
Cuchulaind. her husband. These, and a variety of otlier pieces, sori 
ns the death of Uedb, death of Coltchair Uac ITthaithir, are of gn«t 
importance in connexion with the history of thia period. Thi-r* ui 
also a few Ossianic poems and pieces attributed to Find MacCumkul 
Cailte, and Oasin, which may claim the attention of students of Ots 
anic lore. 

To close my summary of the contents of the Book of LfxantBr, ! 
may add that it contains a full copy of the Bull of Pope Adrian IT. 
authorizin}; Kin<; Henry II. of Eufiland to assume the govemment el 
Ireland. It is writt<?n in old court-hand, and, owing to the dailmi 
of the vellum and the decay of the ink, parts of it are very o\ 
It comraenc-rs on folio 167 i, p. [334]:— "JaZ/tf roncma reft 
tujKT eallatiane hibtmie in qua nirkil drrogaiur iuri hihemiforum$imti» 
fiirit verhorum patet." I do not propose to offer any opinion or txu^ 
meat es to the authenticity or importance of thia do<.'umc'nt, bat it 
Boems to mo that the fact of its being presrrved in the Book 4 
Leinster indieates pretty clearly the persons as well as thi: period t* 
which it may bo refenrd. 

The want of a descriptive catalogue of ttie contents of so 
tant a book as that of Leinster has long been felt, and t-o supply Qii* 
I have now the honour to submit one in which I have endeaToaicd I* 
specify every piece to be found in the manuscript, noting in aU b 
stances the page, oolnmn, and line where the composition comma 
and giving the title or first line of each piece. The number ot 
thoB contained in this catalogue extends to about 1400. 

To make this description ns complete as possible, I have caTef<tl)|f 
examined and catalogued the eleven leaves of the Book of Leinster, wbicB 
have recently been brought back to Ireland from Rome liy th* Fiwi- 
ciscan Order. I hare included the contents of those Intrrs in t '" 
catalogue, and thus we have, for the first time, an account of the ci 
tents of the entire remains of the Book of Leinster. 

With respect to ten leaves of the Book of Leinster tonaerlr '«t 
the convent of St. Isidore at Home, but now in Dublin, Dr. TnM' 
ii'mteas follows in his Introduction to the Martynhgy of ihmfL' 
1864, pp. xiv.-xvii. :— 

II. The MiBTVHOLoov or TALLjkt.Hv. 

Tbii work was eoDloiaed in the Book of Ijinater, a MS. of tba tmUlk na- 
Xnrj.fnKltti inthr library or Trinity Collego, Dulilio, but ho long 
from IhM Toluwe, whiob ii now verjr imperfi ct. 

DuriDi; my viiil to Boina, in 1862, I found elevi>n of Ibe Tniaiin^ lairwofOb 
n«.'in...|i>anuii:ripl(wl]iil> I rwngniwd at ones) amang Uie ilocummli VmOf' 
It by tbaaupmor ul Si. ludore'i Codtcdi, Tbetrlnrff ooutgin kom •• 
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Ul« cnrioiu TncM ■ttribuCed lo Aengus Ceilp De, together with a capf of tlt« 
Calendar or Martyrology of Tall»gbl. rcfatred to by Colgun, which however U 
itMlf 4lao nnfortunatplf imperfeit, owing to the loss of a Itnf. Tbe defect includes 
the whole of Koi-ember and the tnl eiiteea claja of Uecember. Tbia Calendnr ia 
k traRKript of a vcrj' ancient Martyrology, containing a lilt of the sain U and 
martyrg of the Unirersal Chiuch under Gai£ day of tke year, the Iriih eainta bejnj 
added at the eod of each day, and aeparated ftom the rest by a peculiar mark. The 
Calendar comniencH on ChriituiaK Uay, and not, ii ii mure u^ual, on the kalend* 
if January. Al the begiDaing a this title in Rubric ;— 

I 'l.Incipil3l<trlUiiOaishHta»iieOibUanitMoehnaiH[i,t.,hic]. " Here begjns 
■ Maitrridagy of Oengua Mac Uibleanand Maolniaiii.'' 

[ But this can only mean that the work was lompiled from the coUections of 
u and Uaolninin oa ite boiii, for it exbibita internal evidence of more tcecnt 
It m«ntiona Cairpre, Biibop of CIonmacmoiB, who ditd G March, 899, but 
I no notice of Cormai] Mae Cuillenoin, King and Bishop of Caabel, vbo wal 
n S09 : neither ia there found in it the name of any saint who died rtflei the 
W. It gives the names of Aengus and Maolruaiu tberaat-lvra at 1 1 Mutch 
id T July, reapBttively, the dayi on whith thoy were com mem orated as lainli. 

' ' — t» ColgaD remarki. the work must bsTe been compo>ed at the cluse of 

r eery eatly in ttie tcath century. 



IV. Them. 
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b This work was camposed io the times of Gvhuius, Arcbbiahop of Armagh, or 
^,^.baiit a. D. 1167. It is writttn in Iriih Tersf. and ivas lakeu, d> the prefatory 
^■olinm expreeidy tells us, from thu M artyrolocy, or Ftlirt, of TallagbL lis 
author «■• abbot of CDoc-DB-napalol [Hill'of the Aoostlea], now Knock, near 
Idutli. The saints commemorated are not aicltisi*ely Iriab. The ouly copy of it 
known la mil is that preeerTed among the Bnusela MSS., of whiuh a transcript by 
~ t. Curry is in my own posuatinn. It containi achoUa, written in ihu manner of 
I, wbich add considerably to its vslue *» an hialoncal authority. U'Clery hu 
la great use ofthia woi^ in the compilation of the Martymlogy a! Donegal. All 
■rbich he gives without a local diaienation are from O'Gonnun, as well 
lich haTfl fhorl local naticea, Df these la«t many, if not h.11, aie taken 
hulia. It is probsbls that the " Uld," "Very Antient Vellum Book,'' 
a frtijurntly rtiferral to iu the following pap-'s. was a Tolumc containing this and 
■nma other works on Irish Uagiology. from whu h ibe Brussels MB. was copied. In 
■ooHf planv [pp. 3o, ^b. it pnuimj tbis "untientold book" is said tuliavecmCsitied 
"th* Uartynilogy of Moclruain of Taralai^bl, and the saints of the sumu nuiue.'and 
Uie name* of ihs inathen of the saints." It conlained alio the Domporison t of the 
taints of IreUnd with those of the 0nivBrsal Church, who wcm supposed to hare 
been in thi' eami: habits aud lile. This deachption teems to idenlify the Uld 
Vellam Book with the Book of Leinster, for all the IracU alludt-d to are to b> 
found 10 the leaves of that book no* at St. Isidore's, in fiame- 

■• A cartain old book % Ol'the Books of Erinn " is mentioned Ip. lOo) as having 
•ealaiBed tlie names of the fifty-two monks who wpiv beheaded along with Ul. 
Uonnan of Eg. This is uoquestiunably the Buuk of L«uisti-c, lor Uis Hnityiu' 
kigy of Tallogbl, in the loose shorU at St. leidurv'e, oialuii>s uU the Uouin at 



■ nU b a lilt of loinia of tha same name, u the ColmaDs, FioiaBs, Ktrn- 

4HM.AC. 

. t 8<« pp. 13. 17, (f pamtH. This has be«n published from the Brusauls MS. m 
dw Am! »/ Bymw, p. (ill. and ivi.rinted by Dr. Kelly, V«lndar, p. ili. 

t Tb* " oU books ol Eiinn" aieipakenofginenLlly. p. 1^3: ond " a cniaia 



fiUin'ja of the Royal Jiu/i Acudemi/. 

The next notice published of the manuncript wm the foUowing, W 
the late Kev. Dr. Todd, in the Introduction to the War of the Gaim 
with the Gain, 1867:— 

The following work has been edited from Ihrev raonuBcripta, tvo of ttlMn' 
tunntely imperfect. 

Tbe first and moat ancient of these uacgista of a single folia, cloaelj writi 
both aides, in donble columns. It is a leaf of tbe Book of Ltiiniter, now pn 
m Ibe Library of Trinitr College. Dublin. It containi tbv first twtrDtr-ninew 
onl J of Ibe work ; Devertheieu, imperfect oa it is, this ftvgment, for man; n 
it tn important, that the Editor has thuught it fit tc preterre it, with B tnnslaliai, 
ill tbe Append! ji. 

The Book uf Leiniter ii a Bibialhtra, or collection of historical tncti^pom^ 
tnles. geHBalo^OB, tie. It waa written by Finn [Mac Gonnan], Bishop of Kldua,' 
■ji Bi least durioi; bii lifetime, for Aedh Mac Crimthain, or Hugh Mac Griffin, UOoi 
of Disimait Mac Murchadba [Denuod Mac MiirTngbl, Ibe King of Leioster, vfel 
wnf BO celebrated for bia oouneiion with the Anglo-Norman invoaioa of 1 rdand, ix 
Ibe reign o( Henry II. 

Tbe foUowing note occura in the lower marein of folin 206 b al this US. . .. 
ir a hand clrgclT rcacnihling that in wbiih the buuk ilscU is nritteD, and csitainlf 
uf tbe same centurj' : — 

" Life and health Irom Finn. Biabop [i. c, orEildare] to Aedfa Mac Crinibaab 

tutor [ppleiginri} nf tbe rbief King of Leth Hogba \i-t-, Kuadatl, tai 

(uoceetor* [comApbu] of Colum Mae Chmthiiinii, and chief luMarai 4 

Lsinsterin iriadom and knowledge, andcultivatitm of books, and Mieneatd 

learning. And let the conclusion of this little Iriatort be wtittan far ai 

accurately by thee. acute Aedh, thon poaseuor of tbe sparkling intntWrtr 

Mag it In long tUl mt »r« wiDtoul llur. II i$ my dtnr, that Un »Aaa^( ii 

ahcayt tcilh M. Let Mac Lonan'a hookf of poems ho given to me, that «< 

may find out the senae of the poems that are in it, el vale in ClitiBlo,"tM| 

Finn, Bishop of Kildare, died in 116D, according to tbe Annala td tlw F«< 

Mastera.^ He appears to have oecupiad that see since 114S, in which jear Ul 

))redecessar, O'Dubbin, died; but be was a bishop when the foiegniDg iwU *MI 

coniposed. and therefore the portion of tbe book to which it relattu niiiat b*m tr"^ 

wHllea between tbe years J iiit mentioned, if not before. 

Of Aedli Mac Crimtban the Iriih Annala have unfortunately ]i 
rcurvdi but if he waa tutor to King Diannait Hao Hurchadha (vbo a 
1 1 10), he miiat have lived very early in tbe twelfth century. 

It will be observed that the foregoing nolo is written in a itrong ^iitt rf 
partisanahip. the writt^r aisertine boldly tbe claim* of hischieftaia. Diannait, tob* iIm 
chief King of Leth Moghn, that is Lcinatrr and Miinitcr, the aouthem half S 
Ireland-, and the same spirit appean in another place, Iblio 200a, wbare ■ httl 
miicb more recent ttian that of the MS. hu written in the upper morgiB dB> 
fbllowing bItohb BJLpresaiont of grief; — j 

"[() MBry>J It iaa gn'at deed that is done in Eriitn thia day, the Italenb « 
August. Dernioil, son of Donnchadb Mac Murobadha, King of Leiosttr OBdnfllil 
Danes,X was banished by tbe men of Ireland over tbe sea eastward. Uch! tMkl I 
Lord! whutshall I do?*' '" 

The event thus sopathetieally lamented took place in the year IISS.^ V* 
not wbo it was tliiitsorecordL'dhiadeapair,but the noleisovidenoe that lhl*b«ak,li 
which the name nt " Book of Leinslor " baa been ^ven, waa writlan in ths lUWlK 
of Dermot Mac Hurrogh, and was most probably bis property, or that of oem* 
BSDtpenonage amongst his fblloweiB or clanameD before the Kngliih Imiijun 
Tneec cirrumstances are important, as proving beyond all reaaonabU * *" 
Iha copy of the preacot ■ ork which this MS. onc« contained,* and of ~ * 
single folio leaf temains. must hare been written in llie tvalflh 
nriuinal mustlhfrernre have been atitl earlier. The author tai "' 
than the batllr of Clonlsrf, a.D, 1011, and was probably 
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follower, u he certsinl j wu a flrong partiann, of King Brian Borumha. who fell in 
tbalbsitle. ThaMS. ofwhiah wenrenowlrt'Btingwu tbirefuro writtDncerUiiily 
before 1 IG6, and piubabty witbin the ci^nlury Dflcr the doath of the Buthor al Iho 

Thfl Editor, in tbc notes upon ihe first Ivent^-eigbt ohsplera or secliont of the 
taxt, hu dutin^ilhed tbu various readings of tins MS. hj tbe letter L, It cibibiti 
■cTcnl pcculianiies of apDllicg, interesting to Ibe philologicni student of the Ccltin 
langusget: but it baa not been thought neceaearj to notice all these, as the whole of 
"' ' laluable fiaginent has been preserved in the Appeudii.t 



lit his Appendix A. Dr. Tudd uddtnl: — 

The fra{i;ment of this work conlnined in the Temaina of the Book of Lmnster, fi 
Its. of the 1 21h century, in the Library of Trinity College. Dublin, is evidenll)' ■ 
nuLh older text, and in a mare anciunt orthograpliy than that whirk ia founil in tho 
BruBwls HS. It has therefore been giroii here with a Iranelation, in paralliil 
culiimns. This, it will be remembrred. is tbe HS. which is Tor shortness niftrred 
III liv the letter L in the nnloi, pp. 1. 31. There are unfortunately scvenii illegible 
vurdi and ponages in this MS., which has suiiercd greatly from age and damp. 

FooTSOTEs FKou Jfar o/ th« Gaedkil with the Gaill. 

• Thia ngnifleis that AeSk was ibliot i<r bishop of Tirdagluss. now Terryglnss, 
County Tippurary, where was a colvbtated monastery, founded bf Colum Mau 
Crimthaini], who died a. d. 54B. 

t Plann Mac I.onaiii, a celebrated Irish pwt, many of wlioee productions uro 
•UU extant, ilivd in 891. 

i The Editor has taken the liberty of altering a few words o( Ht. O'Cnrn's 
Inmaktion of this curious entry (Ltelnrtt, p. 186) ; but the psssagi: in italics he 
Iwa allowed to stand, because, altbougb be believes Ur. O'Cuny's reading of tbs 
ttiginal (App. liixiv.) to be wrong, he is unable to correct it. It is very ohscuie 
in the M9., hiving bean wriiti'n upon an erasure, which has caused some of the 
iMlen lu t>» blarred or blotled; the words which Ur. O'Curry prints cian |io 

Cicem ruro (!■) hmEniij- appear to the Editor to bo cian gap ; cenp lich ii: 
•m^ai]-, of which he can mslie no eente. It will be observed that the foregoing 
■oM does not assert Bishop Finn to bive been the scribe bf whom ihe " Bwik ij 
Ltnuter" was written. That he was to is inferred by Mr. IJ'Curry, ^m the great 
•iinJIuitT of the handwriting of the note to that of the text : and Finn, if not the 
viitar of the MS., was probably the writer of Iho note. The " little history," or 
hUtorid lale, sJluded to, if we suppose it to be that to which the note retcre. ends 
inpnfoetJv at the bottom nf Folio 206 i. Tbe next leaf bcgias in the middle of a 
■Entance, having no connejiion with what went before; and tho delect it of long 
Manding, for Ihe old paginations, nuide in the fourteenth or GlYeenth century, take 
~ notice of it, the neit folio bMng marked 207. The pue to which the foregoing 
10 ia appeodi'd contains the storv of the progress of Tadg. ion of Cian, son of 
'*] UluD, into Ursth, or the Battle of Crinna. See O'Curry, Lectures, App. 
is., p. sen; Kosling (in tbe reign of Fetvua Dubhdedoch}; O'Flaherty'* 
kjga, pp. 331 -2. The words of tbe note — " Let the oonclusiun of Ihia little 
~j be written forme" — appear to intimate that the " little history " was un- 
d wh«n the note was written, and tbe inference is that it never was com- 

i~ f Fiaa, it will be obeervcd, colta himself " bishop," not Bishop of Kildare, 
hidt is a subsequent insertion. This is an evidence of antiquity, the establishment 
Btonitorial dioceses being then recent and the titles derived frvm them not having aa 
' " intnuse. This prelate aaaisled at the Synod of Kells in 1152, 
rating, who calls him [as in some copies) " son of Ciansin," hut 
ad "son of Tigcmain." The Four Masters call him Finn V 
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Gormain. nnd the Dublin Ann. InisTall. (i.D. 1160) Mac Gormiin, without ■B<r 
Climtitm name. Wate hu ■■Pinui (Uac Tiduain) U'Ooitaan." Tbla ii, U 
doubl, an error for Finn Mau CiHnain O'Gormiiin, and i> ao attempt to nctodk 
the BUlboHtjr of Keating with that of ihe Four Masten. But the Four 
call htm Mac GormBin, not O'GurtniiD ; [here a no inconaiilcncy in h» being Mm 
Cianain, or son of CisnaD. and also Mac Gonnain. At that time Uac Goma ~ 
had come to be auumed as a palronjinic or fiuuily name, inelesd of Iha DC 
oorraet form O'Gorroain, Ste 0'Dono*Bn*» Jipeyr, /'wm.. p. liii , note t48S». 1 
have another instance of thia in King Dermnd, who it cullrd Mar MuigIuiUib. 
Httc Murrogh, fiiim hia gtandlatlier, iillhoujjb be was tb>^ aun of Dunnchadb, i: 
ousbt, therefore, to have heen O'Murnieh. Topagr. Potm*, p. xlvi., H. CS93). u4 
p. 1. n. (40G). See bii geQealogr >>> U'DoQOvan'a note, Four UartetS. A. D. IMS, 
p. 881; O' Flaherty, Ogygia, p. 438, 

* The aame riaim ia mad« in aniitbfr plave in Ihia MS. (fol. 20a) in m addilinH 
to a list o( the King* of Leinsler, in whieb Diannait in tbin spoken of— oiApmiic 
mac oonchATJA mac mupchaTJa .ilvi. ocuf ba pi tccbi tHoga uiLe ejToi 



ocnr acJipip 

, __a of Hurchad 

[jrean]i ' And he woa king of bU Letb Mogha, and also of Meath. 



Hurchadh [reignfdl <l 



reignfd] <l 
He died 4 



1 epoe. ifc ifeTina, lap m-buor 
aecacir ruAc. "Diannait, bod of Don 

[yewa]. And he waa king of bU Letb — „ 

FeniB, after the virtory of imction and penBnce, in the fl lal year of hi* age.'" TUl 
note ia in a band more recent than that of the MS , and was written pn>babl]r la 
1177, the year of King Diarmnit'B death. 

t See the original Irish in " O'Cmry's Lectures," App., No. Iixxt, The if* 

worda, "0 M*ry," are now bo obscure in Ihe MS. that they can only be " — ' 

as a conjectural restoration auggealed by Mr. O'Curry. 

i Meaning the Danes Of Dublin. 
See Four Masters. Tbe foregoing note giTes n 
Dermod fled on the 1st of August. 

• Tbe Book of Leinstor ia now lery imperfect. Tbe Editor found elelCB 
original folia of it at St. laidore's College, Rome. Tbty were probably la* l» 
Colgan, in aicordanoa with a practice which bna prored injuriona to many of ew 
Irish MSS, ThoT contain *ome of the works of Mn^ya tbe Culdce, and bIm lla 
Hartyrolofcy of Tallagbt, wanting Novemher and the litst sixteen day* of Dki 
her, by tbe loss of a leaf. 

t Some few examples of Ihe peculiaritieB alluded to are given, p. tU, n- L 
They may probably be regarded as charattcristie of tbe old Leinster dialert of ' 
Irish languago. 



e additional bot thM 



Tho foUowinK is 



a short di-sctipliun of the US. in its preeent bW*| 
■ Sook of Leinster consists of 194 Ioobq leavoo — inclnaivQ <f 
sliort ones and strips. With the folios in the 8t Isidore's coUectJM 
there are20a still remaining. The gcueral siKe of the vcUiuu is 16^ b^ 9| 
inches. The pages are written mostly in double columns, each rolutu 
averaging 63 lines. The entire ig preserved in a modem book-thajMl 
cuBC, elusscd H. 2. 16. 

The ol<l pagination followed hy O'Curry in his examinittioB of tl 
manuscript extends to 250 folios ; but there are sercritl chaame n 
defcctfl of which the tollowing is a list. 

The folio references in tliia list ure iircspeetjve of the old pugioaliail 
and will indicate tbe order of the folios of the originul vcllutn U&» 
as at preti<mt arranged, while the figures ineluded in s(|uiiro breckHl 
tire intended to indicate the pagination of the ItthognipUic £ 
copy of tliitt book, now in progress of pablication by Ihe AcacU-niy. 

Folio 16,= pp. [31-3] is defective ut both sides. It uppi«r*t«lia1 
Iweu originally too smnlt to t'orrevponil with tiui guuuRii Wtt -vf 1^ 
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book. Strips of thin vellum, which were pasted on the top and back 
margisB, aud written upon, have disappeared. 

Folio 18, »pp. [35-6] is defective at the lower corner of col. 2. A 
piece of vellum, pasted on the defective comer and written upon, has 
disappeared ; and with it part of the four lowest lines on p. [35], and part 
ufthe six la«t lines on p. [36] have been lost. These observations will 
apply equally to a similar defect at folio 24, pp. ^47] and [48]. 

Folio 21, = pp. [41-2]. A chasm of two folios between pp. [42] 
nadr43]. 

Folio24, =pp. [47-8]. lineB44 to53. Text detective. Thevellnm, 
defective here, was restored by pasting a piece on the hole, and this, 
which was written upon, has cUsappcarod, with the greater part of the 
laat 9 lines on front and back. 

Folio25,=pp. [49-50]. A chasm between pp. [50] and[51]. Noted 
1^ O'Cuny, who wrote " Defect" in pencil on the foot margin of fulio 

Folio 26, =pp. [51-2], Eleven leares are iniBsing here between 
1. [52] and [53]. This break is noticed by O'Curry, who wrote 
Defect in pencil on the foot margin of folio 26 i. 

The folio following 43 (now folio 30, = pp. [59-60] ) is numbered 
in the ink pagination, from which it would appear that folio 44 is 
Jaing, but there is no break or defect in the text. The folio is now 
in its proper place, and should be numbered 44, not 45. O'Curry made 
the following not« in pencil on the top margin of this folio, p. b : — " This 
folio is in its proper place. E. Curry, folio 44." Owing to thia mistake 
tiic ink pugintttion is one folio in advance of the true number as far as 
J»goe«. 

Folio 37, = pp. [73-4]. A chasm of one leaf here between pp. 

] and [75]. A note in pencil on the top margin of folio 4) a is as 

ows: "One folio wanting here, E. C." 

Folio 52, = pp. [103-4], The old pagination shows a gap between 
pp. [104] and [105], The break is noticed by O'Curry, who wrote 
" Defect in pencil, on the lower margin of folio 52 b. 

Folio 53 o, = p. [105], is blank. 

Folio 59, ii pp. [117-8]. One leaf is mi&sing, leaving a chasm 
between pp. [118] and [119], This gap is noticed by O'Curry, who 
wrote " Defect, defect," in pencil, on foot margin of folio 59 i. 

Folio 63. = pp. [125-6]. The old pagination shows a chasm of 
tttecn folios between pp. [126] and [127]. O'Curry noted this break, 
wTot* " Defect" in pencil on the lower margin of folio 63 i. 

Folio 82, = pp, [163-4], The old pagination shows a chasm of two 
iolios between pp. [164] and [165]. O'Curry noticed this break, and 

ite " Defect" in pencil on lower margin of folio 82 b. 

Folio 85, = pp. [169-70]. The old pagination shows a chasm of 21 
folios between pp. [170] and [171], At foot of folio 85, O'Curry 
wrote in pencil, " Defect to folio 140, E. C." 

Fi>lio 90, = pp. [179-80]. Achasm between pp. [180] and [181]. 
(fCvny WTOt« "Defect" iu pencil on foot margiii of folio au k 
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FoHo90 J, =p. [180]. The matter of this page is illpgiUp. Cil. 
is blank, and only a few letters remain Tieible on col. 2. 

Folio 94, = pp. [187-8]. A chasm botwetm pp. flSSl Bn^ [IM; 
O'Curry noted this break, and irrotc in pencil " DrfeCt '' * ** a 
a few other words, now illegible, on foot margin of foKo 94 i. 



Folio 95, = pp. ri8a-90j. A chasm between pp. [190] and 
Folio 105, =pp. [209-10]. Achasm between pp. NlOJ and 
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Folio 107, = pp. [213^1 A chasm between pp. [21 4] and ,-- .- 

Folio 108, = pp. [215-61. A chasm between pp. [21 B] and '217ji» 
O'Cunr wrote "Defect" in peneil on foot mar^ of folio 108 (. 

FoUo 122, = pp. [243-4T A ehawn between pp. [244] and [2431 
and the first colmnn of p. [245] is blank, an if that and the mioanj 
portion had been reserved fortbe completion of the pree^'ding pic* (li 
w aw of Troy), which endis imperfectly »"ith folio 1 22 b. 

Folio I2fi, =pp, [251-2]. A chasm between pp. [252] and [253' 
"Defect" in pencil in 0' Curry's hand, on lower margin of folio 1261 

Folio 134, = pp. [267-8]. The old pagination shows n <rhaEiD het 
between pp. [268] and [269J. and nn entry, written in Gn^Iiah, in i 
hand about 200 yeara old, iDdicaten as the c.ttent of the pip. llin> 
"from 196 to 204." Seep. 368, »vpra. This is not.-d by O'Curry. 
who wrote " ChasBi " in pencil on lower margin of folio 134 (. 

Folio H5. - pp. [289-90]. There is a chasm of oni' or mont foUoo. 
between pp. [290 j and [291 J. O'Curry noted this break, and wniti 
"Defect" in pencil on foot mar^n of folio 145 J, p. [290], 

Folio 149, "pp. [297-8], There is a chasm herobptween pp. [2M 
and [299]. " Defect," appears in pencil, in O'Curry's hand, on ttn 
margm of folio 149 *, p. [298]. 

Folio 150, =pp. [299-300J. A ohaam of one or more folios bcw b* 
tween pp. [300] and [301]. 

Folio 154, = pp. [307-8]. There Js a chenn hen- bntwran pp 
[808] and [309] of the present pagination ; or it may, 1 think, be jwi 
Ktimed thnt the BO-ciiUed Book of Loinster ends heif. but ahmptlj, 
and there is no mcnns of ascertnininR the extent of the chasm, 
the followinir portions of the manuscript are on different shades of »i 
Inm, and evidently written at a subsequent period, and by other bam 
After the chnsm theK' is a stare of ten folios of whitish TvQinn, 
written in a different hanrl, which appears to be a re«f oratioa, at fi 
as it goes, of 90 much of the original manuscript now iniR.«ine. 

Folio 159, = pp, [317-6]. A chasm between pp. [318] and [3I»J. 

This break is note*! dt O'Curry, who wrote in pencil on the top maqni 

offolio 160(1, p.[319l, "Asheet[i.*.,twofolioB],miBsinRhere. K,CL' 

Folio 163, - pp. [325-6]. A break after this folio. 

Folio 198. There is a break after folio 198, -pp. [387-8], and ■ 
connescion between its subject and the following pieee — a fragmml H^^ 
nix folios of the Van of "miy, imperfect at both endri — the old pt^iaf 
is made to run consecutively, aa if tbero was no break in the Mmtinuitr 
of the test. 
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LXII. — Oir 1 Copt, pxobablt uimiirs, op " Thi Lrra o? the ViEonf ." 
{Ei>iUme In Diviu Parlhmieu Mariat Sitioriam, S^c), \tj Albset 

SiiKKS; WITB THE WoODCTTS AKD LiTIS VeESE W CbELIDONIUS. 

Descrilwd by Dk. Wn-LiAH Frjzeii, M. B. I. A. 

[Ecad,FpbniaT-25, 1S78.] 

marbablo woodcuts which i^oaatitutes Diircr's well- 
Qtown "Life of the Virgin," representing a anccession of hcougs relating 
"> the Apotryphal imd Biblical history ol Mary, has always been 
"Hked with tiio more perfect and elaborate of the inventions of the 
Htt artiitt of Niimbcrg. Together with his other wondrooa produe- 
os on copper and wood, they rcndc-rEKl hie name celebrated oil orer 
9 civilized world, and perhaps at no time were they more prized or 
tdied than in the present ogo. Immediately on their appearance 
Ity muirt hare been sold in considerable numbers in the book nLsrketii 
\ (lermnny, the Low Conntrics, Ituly, and probably France ; anil 
tt«r evidence cannot be given of the wide-spread popnlority and of 
t high position accorded to tliem by urtista, than their having been 
pied, irawediutely on their publication, by ilorc Antonio, who, with 
■ own hand, reproduced these woodcuts upon copper plates, and is 
1 te ll&Te »old them by hundreds in Venice. The complete series 
'"Vbj" DiirtT consists of twenty woodcuts. Of those. Antonio 
AlOTentecD, omitting the beautiful title-page of the "Virgin and 
"» Mated on the half moon ; the " Death of the Virgin," and the 
" Aannnption." 

To ouist UB in determining the period when Diirer prodact.'d this 
MuriM, wo find that three of the plates hear dates: thus, the "History 
of Joachim and Anna" have the year 1509, as I would road it: the 
lout figure, which I read aa 9, is peculiarly shaped ; yet 1 cannot agree 
with vnair. good French critics who oonsider it to be a 4 (see remarks 
an ihi* point in the Ha]e Catalogue of the Firmin Didot Collection). 
Tbi! " Death of the Virgin" bears also adato, 1510; and the " Crown- 
ing of the Virgin " isl marked with tho same year. The two latter 
plates wL>r« not copied by Antonio, who also omits from his series the 
" Virgin wated on the half moon," as already mentioned. 

An alleged " Premier Edition," as it t» termed by writers, is sup- 

poMd to have been published by Diirer. Its distingutBhing marks ore 

!hi- abflcnce of all t«xt u|ion the verso of the plates, and the high 

ijituljty of the iraprewions, which aro usually very fine. From this 

ill "Virgin on the half moon" i« invariably absent ; it appeotv 

!![->t time aB8ociated with the is^ue containing tho verses of 

lilt. I doubt greatly whethi-r such an edition ever sp- 

'.i connected scries ; if it did, it must be of exceptional rarity. 

Diann declares he failed to find it complete in any collection, 

1 the most celebrated ; and the copy sold at tho Firmin Didot sale 

d of twelve plates printed upon paper with the wulcr-mnrk of 
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tJic great crown ; f^is on paper marked with the balance ; anil one o 
paper having the mark known as No. 42 o£ Hnassmasa. 

The year 15U is remaikablo for Diirer ha^-ing andertaken the (ft- 
tematic issue of several works which up to this period probably cir- 
rulated in a more or less fragmentary manner. It is true that bis 
■■Apocalypse" appeared in 1498, with both Cfcnnan and Latin text; 
but he added to it for the first time a title-page, and issned it completo 
in 1511. In this year he got Latin descriptive verses prepared by tba 
monk£enedictChelidoniuB,of the cloister of St. Giles, in Niiniberg, md 
appended them to the completed aeries of the "Life of tlie Virgin," lo 
those of his "Great Passion," and also to those of the " Lesser Life «( 
Christ," adding, in addition to all of them, his well-known ci 
against piracy, Setu iu iiuidiator, &c., words that form the first di 
claim of an ailist to the copyright and profits of the labours of hisintd-' 
lect. All these complete editions were issued during the year ISII, 
and bear on them that date clearly printed. Hence, whatever dimbti 
may be entertained regarding the appearance of earlier editions, thit at 
least is certain, that the work I now show is dated 1511. 

We have an additional identification thereof in the special cbsracfar 
of the typography of the Latin verses, compared with that of received 
ordinary impressions of the 1511 prints, with which it agrees in erwy 
respect, with the exceptions to be mentioned. 

Its special claims to our notice appear to bo : — 

1. Itisprintedonpaperof unusually thickdescription. The squaR 
'Ito sheets are of their full dze, with rough edges, just as they leftlht 
paper-maker's frames. AH the ordinary impressions arr upon obling 
t'oUo sheets of thinner paper : from this feature' alone it would be n- 
cogniacd as an artistes proof copy. This thick hand-made paper, triifc 
its wire-marks, offers no example of " water- mark," so far aa I en 
ascertain — an observation worthy of note. All students of Biim'C 
pruductions know the pecnliar value that is attached in descriptrm' 
works to the water-mark, for identification of early impressiona ol tt* 
plates, but this paper appears to have been so thick, that its n 
considered a distinctive water-mark unnecessary. 

2. In this, again, consists its claim to our special attention. In enij 
impression of these woodcuts that I have enjoyed the opportonity A 
studying, belonging to the edition of 1511, in either London ur Faril* 
the verses of Chclidonius are imprinted on the bax:k or verso of Uw 
woodcut. In this they are executed upon special and dctAcfaed ahMtl* 
bound up alternately with the plates ; and the caution against imitatoHr 
which in ordinary copies is printetl beneath the margin of the Ui" 
plate, is here honoured with an entire and separate sheet for itself. 

These peculiarities enable as to recognise the book under coandt 
ration as a unique and peculiar impression designed for some di«tij)Ct 
object, and not for genonl circulation. It is, in fact, what we tenn ■ 
■■presentation copy" for gift to some esteemed friend or distingni^ol 

forsonagc ; and I am induced to think it was thus given to one wbon 
liirer held in special respect, his friend Bilibald Pirkhcimer. Cla» 
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iof of the fact will perhaps he imposBible to obtain ; this I know, 
at BPveral hooka once belonging to Pirkheimer's library were on sale 
1 London nt the Ramc time thnt I obtained the present copy, some of 
which attracted attention from having within them hia book-plute, 
itwif a work designed by Biirer, and much pri!:e<l by coUectore. 

The estimation in which Diircr held Pirkheimer throughout his life 

is well ascertained. Ho wrote intimate letters to him when at Venico 

in 130G; he terms him, "My good Lord, the Honorable and Wise 

Wilbolt Pirkheimer, Burger of Niirnberg." He engraved his portrait 

_in 1524 — a head full of character and espression ; and in the work ou 

""sometry which Diirer published in 1525 at Niimberg, there is this 

dication, "To my dearly beloved Master and Friend, Wilibalden 

irkheiaicr." There is also in Windsor a painting of the samf friend, 

bhich ia described by Heller ; and in another large painting, in Vienna, 

n altar-piece, the portraits of both Diircr and Pirkheimer are said to 

• introduced, standing under a tree. Ifow in examining the woodcnts 

I this " Life of the Virgin," I think we can without difficulty recog- 

c the portrait of Pirkheimer introduced more than once amongst the 

figures which animate the plates ; and I believe those who will compare 

his well-known portrait, as engraved by Dtirer. with the correspondinp; 

face on the woodcuts, will arrive at a similar conclusion to that now 

lat«d, and besatiified they represent the same individual. 

I obtained the present work in 1876 in London. Its coTeringa 
) been removed and destroyed, but it wa.t sewn like a pamphlet, 
I as fresh as if it had only left the publisher's office in Niimberg. 
§belie\-e it to havi; been a special presentation to Diirer's friend Pirk- 
mer, much of whose library was purchased by the great Earl of 
indel, in the time of Charles I., and from whom was obtained the 
clesa volume of Diirer's original sketches which constitutes one of 
» great art treasures of the British Museum. In any case, I can 
*D for it the rare diatinction of being the only recorded artist's 
<t copy of Diirer's engravings of the " Lite of the Virgin " in cx- 
mcc, and, an such, worthy of special notice from all who esteem^ 
e labours of the great artist of Niimberg. ^^ 
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LXIII. — Ok THE BaicK I^-scbibed with Abchaic BunoKiur CsuH 

TXB9, IS THE MttSEUM OP TslyiTT COLLEOE. IhjBrDr. By Dod 

Croptoh, B.A., M, H. I.A. 

[Read, April 9. 1877.] 

This ancient monmnont is a brick of Ncbuchndnuzzar, and root^ 
quentJy about 2400 or 2500 years old. I have been unftblo to fia 
out who was the donor, or how it came into the Museum — but il tell 
its own tale of previous history. It mcasureB 31-5 centimetres in leng^ 
;!1 in breadth, and 7-5 in height. The inscription, which is on tli 
top, measures nbont \ba centimetres in length, by 9-o In breodtb 
*nd is disposed in six lines. It has evidently been moulded into it 
rectangular form, and the inscription impressed by a stamp, whilct tl 
routerial — which is n highly aliuninons clay — was yet soft- It ha 
then been probably sun-Uried, und exposed to some considerable bwii 
such as might be obtained by baking in an oven, but there are B 
marks of utrifaction, or any evidence that it has been cxpowd to fl 
heat of II furnace. The hue is of a light brownish, or buff ooIm 
and it weighs 1 1*6362 kilogrammea.' The inscription isSiSfolloin:' 

Aabu - kii - dur - ri ■ umr. 

Sarni. Ba -bi - lu. 

za - nin. bit. SAO. OA. TV. 

<MSi . ^\ m m . i=s;T . 

au. bit. Zf. DA. pallu. 

m - tan. Naba - pallu • nftr. 

iSarrii, Ba - bi - lu, aaaku. 

'TtiP WFieli(iiiiilmcliyl]icEnglUli(UDii>Miar<>: votgbt, 25 lb. IO|H.al^ 
rlnpois- Length. \2\ incliM : limtKh, 12i in. . hciglil, ;l in. InBrrii)tiaB, Il 
UJin.i 5.w»dlh, .l,"o in. 
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The inscription is ia the Archaic Babylonian character, or one of 
the early etages after the primary hieroglyphics from which all the 
cuneiform writing has been derived ; but, for the sake of convenience, 
1 have reduced thia to the Keo- Babylonian charartor. 

The name of Xcbuchadnezzar is here represcntcti [after the vertical 
wedge used in the modem character as determinative tor a man) — 
tirst, by the ideogram for the god Kebo — in which, if the characters 
were nyllabic, they might be aa and nk — then by three syllabic ele- 
ments ; and lastly, by a munoeram for the verb 1V3i hero used as 
an impcmtivc. The same name is elsewhere written entirely sylla- 
bicolly, ax : — 






ku - du 



m explains tho right pronunciation, and affonU an excellent illus- 

djon of one of the means by which the ideographism and poly- 

n of tho Anarian writing have been found out. Ncbo. instead 

t bnag represented by an ideogram, is spelt by three phonetic clia- 

B with tho non-phonetic determinative for a god prefixed. The 

c oharactor which represents it* both on the brick and in the name 

^It ayllflbically also representing dur on the brick ; but in the other 

I Uio second one of the doubled characters of the brick dis- 

, and instead of it we have two different characters repre- 

g du and ur, thus showing that one character can represent both 

(land Am*. The brick monogram of u::ur is also in tho second example 

wired into «, zu, and ur. The name means, most probably, " Nebo 

t the young man,'' as the middle element would correspond to 

tti« Arabic -j^ fiu/urrun), which has the Mgnification of "aatrong 

and thickset youth." Sarru is the equivalent of the Hebrew ^B', and 



' Set- in " The Cnnoilonn Inscfiplions of WMteni .Wa," publuhed bythoTro*- 

■ of (b» Britiih Miueum under tho >upcriDtmdi-nM> of Sir Henry C. RawlinMni, 

_X. C. B., wJ. i., p. 51: Xo. 1. "CjlinriPniftooiiheTi'mpTrof fhcSpTcnSplutnw 

KKnKiinnid:" Xo. 2, "Cylinder* from tho T«inpli! of llin Sun »l Senkanb:" 

b H : !Co. S> ■■ Cylinder from Babylon ;" ■ii'l Xt. i. "CylinilPr hroiiglil by )(r. 
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in the trilingual inscriptioDB renders the ancient Fersian ithaj/atiift, 
ilerivetl from a root corresponding to the KEtnscnt, TB ('^')t Mi 
'' rule." Bahiln \& spelt syllabicoUy, and followed bj a non-phoiu ' 
di'terminative for n country or town, wliich, if syllabic, might bf 
Zania is the prcsont participle from a Bubylonian or Assyrian rw^ 
pi, Bhown by the verbs wbich it sometimes replaces to Iiavc tl 
meaning of "constructing," or "restoring." Bit. SAG. OA. TU. 
evidently some edifice or palace, and has been considered byM. JuIm 
Opport to be the pyramid covering the tflmb of Belue, tho raiiu «C 
which arc now called liahil or JIfakhnheh, and to have had, probablj* 
the pronunciation of 0^3 {Haram), the Semitic word oscd in 
Bduae of "Pyramid." Au answers to the Hebrew 1, and 
"and." Bit. ZI. DA., in the opinion of 51. Oppert, is the rainii 
<;a]led Bin Nimrvd, the temple of the seven pianola, or spheres, on ' 
presumed site of the tower of Babel, and to havo probably been naa 
Xm^ {Zarha) by the Babylonians. It must, however, be admitMi 
that wc have as yet no certainty as to the pronunciation of thia 
or of that of .fli'(. Sfl^j;n(u. Palluis a monogram for "son," and co 
the syllabic elements of tur and m. Riatan Is a formation in )', 
fying "first-bom," or "eldest," from T\^'\t equivalent to the H^ 
brown^^fStl. " beginning," or from [t»")S, " to take a wife." ltfa> 
followed by the nou-phonctie determinative for an ordinal nnmbcVt 
which, if syllabic, might be Jcam. NabtipaUwaar has the same inittiL 
and final elements as Nahuk\tdurritiziir, with Paliu os the medial 
and signifies " Nobo protect the son." Sarru and BaWu have U-d 
already discussed, the latter being here, as in the former iiutaitoc^ 
spelt ayllabieally, and not represented, as it often is, by an idet^Uk 
Anahi is the pronoun of the first person represented by T, a mom- 
gram for a "man," with the phonetic complement (or syllable ts 
which the wofd should terminate if written syllabically) g| *• 
suffixed. 

The translation of the whole inscription m, therefore (foUoviai' 
tlie onlinary methods of spelling the kings' names) : — 

" I (am) Nobnchadnc/zar, King of Babylon, restoiw of the pyW 
mill, and tower, eldest son of Nnbopallaasar. King of Babylon-" 
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It. — Vtov A SctrxrTDBSD 8l*b teom Notitkh, with a Citiibifobii 
ncBiPTioiF IX THE LiBRABY OF TttCTiTT CoLLEOB, DcBus. By 
tuns Cboptor, B. a., M;. R, I. A. 

I [Read, lithofUar, 1B7T.] 

I ilftb lespcctiug which I make the foUowiiig reconl b pre- 
Id upBtaire in the Culiegc Lil>rary, ^s^ the left of the visitors' 
Bico. It was presented to Trinity College in 1BS3 by Ura. Rol- 
Trho. with her husband Mr. RoUanil, acoompaniod Mr. Layord 
% hia first esplonttions at Niniveh, and brought it thence. I un- 
nd that many of the skutches in Layard's first book were ex- 
l by Mrs. Holland. 

leslze of the slab is — breadth, 42 English inches ; height, 31 in. ; 
doknees, varying somewhat, about 4^. It has been taken from 
nth-wpst palace at Nininid — the Biblical Caloh — and, like all thu 
Erom Nimrud, is composed of what is called the grey marble of 
I, which is B kind of mixture of carbonate and sulphate of lime, 
natural marble. It is not on artificial compound. I have 
particular in mentioning this, as, from the quantity of sulphate, 
~;lit have been supposed that wo had to deal with only a cast, 
is not the case. Theru is the following line of Conciforra in- 
bn on the basement : — 



[ET- . T-V 

•ktt. Mmr 
(■«nJ. 


- •»r - r? 

..fir - f. 
an - nu • «. 
A 


karib. Mtur. 
JVinyj, 


Da ■ 

T«< 
u. 


ET- 

rah,. 


?• - 


ir sn^<t . 


B alnb reprcHJnts a wingwl male hiiman figuw, probably a priest, 



' Thi« chwMter ia omitb'd on the Dublin *lal>. 
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kneeling on the right luiee, brfore the saerod tree, with tho harnls 
tended towards it — the right, to its bottom : and tlic left, to its i 
The sculpture is exactly similar to that in Laynrd's MmummU p/. 
ninth, at pi. 7 (A), except that this latter represents two figures, * 
the whole of the eacred tree between them, and the slab has onlf 
leftiand one, and not tho whole of the sacred tree. 

The Cuneiform writing is the beginning of the " etandnrd ii 
tion," BO called from its hariug been found on many of the slabs fri 
the north-west palace. 

The foregoing inscription I would thus analyse : — 
Jlehal ia the well-known ideogram for a " palace," conipoand«J 
lit and rah, signifying " great house," Next come the set of 
grams expreBsing the name of the king, Anur-naiir-pal. preceded fcf 
the vertical wedge, as determinative of the name of a man. The i 
of these is the known monogram for Aisur, the supreme god of 
Assyrians. Tlie second is used as one for "IVJ. " to protect," whloll 
is here under the form of a present participle — if s^fUubic, it night !>• 
tur. The third ia one for -ffaifl/, Pallu, or Pal, " a son," — ifnotidco- 
grammatie, it might be u. The whole name, therefore, means "ianc 
protects the eon." tJiT , the next character, which I have intCTpntd 
iarih, is difficult. Its value, if syllabic, might be lai ; but as a cbaiw* 
ter in use as a monogram for Aaiur follows, there ia n prcsumptlM 
that it ia ideographic, and the ordinary interpretations of "seal"* 
" writing" do not answer. I have, therefore, searched the Syllnbaritf 
of Sardanapalus, or Asaur-bani-pal, and lind in "The Cunrites 
Inscriptions of Western Asia," published by the I'rustees of the BtitiA 
Museum, vol, ii., p. 1, No. 120, tJJ] cipkined in tho first, loft-hiH 
Proto- Babylonian, or phonetic column, by ti ti iy, but in tk* 
third, right-hand, Assyrian, or ideographic column, by ri il tuM. Thf 
latter may, I tliink, bo paralleled with tho Heb. root mi. " *• 
subdue," and wo would thence get the signification of " vassal," <* 
"servant." A better meaning still, however, is perhaps affordicdt; 
No. 3(3, where it is rendered by la ak in the first column, nnd bf ,^ 
ba nn nu in the third. This may be fairly assimilated to th« SA- 
131 p. ""1 "offering." from^lp. " to approach," and therefore I wwM 
render CTTT by Karih, present participle from the corrcspondn^ 
verb in Assyriau. to 3"lp. and translate it " womhippor." Tltf« 
The following iliimu 
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might be " m','' baa offered some difficultf ; but in one of the tablets 

brought home from Nineveh in 1874, by the lata Mr. Georgo Smith, 

■od marked S 15 in thfe British Museum, now pnblisbeJ in the " Trans- 

aotioDs of the Society of Biblical Archa;ology," and eilited by Mr. H. F. 

Tttlbot, vol. iii., at p. 505, No. 51, it is rendered in the first column by 

ni I," and in the third, by " i." This latter we may parallel ivith 

leHcb. ^S, "a habitable land," and render, it a "dwelling."* After 

arih a second time comes Anna. This I consider a derivative from 

le p«el form of the verb equivalent to the Hebrew n^JJ, " to be 

T-sed," and to mean "afflicted" or "hnmhle." To this succeeds 

idc-ogmm tor Ifinip, the Asayriiin Hercules. The latter of the 

iters, J- forming this, has been omitted on the slab, but I have 

ipplicd it from I^yard's copy of the " stimdard inscription." Naram, 

fyiag "exalter," is a derivative from DIH. to "elevate" or 

exalt." AnH is the Assyrian name for the god Oannea. r'^gnifies 

ftnd," equivalent to the Hebrew \ liai/an is the "fish god" 

Jhgon," to whom there are some Biblicid allusions, notably so in 

Bam. c, V, Gtuiu I conaidcr to come from tl'tl'J. to "touch." or 

'■eek," cognate with the Arabic verbs ^^. , to " examine by touch," 

.^^, , to "seek with diligence," and would translute it by 

•M'ktr after." The slab inscriptioa ends with the character »u of 

M, and this is partly broken, but I have added the port requisite to 

ke up the senso from Layani's copy. Then comes the monugrum 

t god. followed by the sign of the plural, and this by the munogram 

)r rai, " great," also followed by the sign of the plural, to designnti- 

tbe groat gods." 

The inscription I would therefore translate thus, placing the words 

led to make up the sense, between parentheses : — 

" (This is) the palace nf Assur-nazir-pal, the worshipper of Assur; 

U) the dwelling of the humble worshipper of Niaip, the esaltor of 

lU Bnd Dugan, the seeker afU'r the great goiU." Assur-nazir-pal, 

of Aasyria, who flourished in the ninth century befur« Chrint. 

m the ion of Tugulti-Ninip II., and reigned, according to the com- 

itstion of the late Mr. Qeorgc Smith, for the tweuty-fivG years from 

to SflO, B. c. 
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]n the year lrt(!4, (.imrtly ni'tcr my arrival in India, I commeuw 
making a collection of naturally fractured tjnartzite pebhleo, torth^ 
purpose of ascertaining how closely these objcctd, without the aid ■ 
liuman agency, might apiiroximate in form to the character of lb* 
rudely chipped implements for which an artificial origin bad in dit' 
fercnt countries been claimed. If not at that time an actual xaA^ 
iiever in, I was at least somewhat doubtful us to, the evidence a^ 
■luced in certain cases being completely conclusive of the objtdi' 
liaving been the work of man. From time to time, however, in tl* 
vicinity of the coul-tields of Western Bengal, 1 picked up chipptt' 
atones whiuh seemeil to show such stroug evidences of deaign (wA 
PI. 14, Pigs. 1-3), that my views on the subject became considaali^, 
luodiEicd. I trust tlmt I shall be pardoned this porsooal exploutkfl^ 
but it seems to be advisable that it should be clearly indicatnltlwtM 
views and generalisations which I put forward iu tUts Paper uo f" 
result of many years' systematic observation and record. 

Two of the specimens now exhibited present a sufieioutlf dosB 
^[■mbliuice to the well-knunm fonus to make it probable that tlicy mtiiU 
be regarded by a casual ubserver as not esitcntiallydilFerug from thinly 
A minute examination of the planes of fraclurc, however, unon ^r' 
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<t tboe is aa absence of evidence of any laboriously workol-out dc- 
I, and that, in point of fact, the«e ohjects are probably of purely 
I origin, and that their resemblance to the artificial forms ia 
. .rely accidental. It ia far different vrith the objects figured in 
late 14, and notably to with Figure 2fo. 3, In this one especially, 
■d in the others in a leas degree, a central plane, with a catting cdgo 
K, ramnd, luu been produced by a succession of &actnrc8 according t« 
Ipyttematic desgn, and hence tbey may, 1 thiok, with perfect CMifi- 
IlKei, be aaMTted to be of artificial origin. 

1 In the second group or claf.s of Etooe implements, of which I ex- 
ibit Maie specimens and illustrations, vii., that which includes 
iaeaand flaiesof flint, chert, and agate, the same principle of cTidi 
f design may likewise be applied, and where the coree, as' 
ifaich have been figured from Sind and Jabalpur,* display a symm^i^ 
il arrangement of the fractures, no doubt can exist of their artifici^ 
iigin. though we may indeed be somewhat at a loss to explain the 
lethods employed in their prodarlion. Where the flakes hare been 
donmed into the shape of knives and arrow-heads the artificial origin 
k likewise apparent, but some of the ruder flakes may hare been the 
nmlt of natural fracture. Such an one from Singhbhum is also ex- 
Dritcd. 

I In the following pages I propose to take up in tmceession the 

nvenl geogrsphical regions into which India may most conveniently 

tt diviihd, and to describe briefly the characteristics of the imple- 

■Bte whose discovery has been recorded from them respectively. I 

Iball then treat of the methods by which they were manufactured, 

■id the purposes for which they were probably employed, and I shall 

Ntclodc with Mme general remarks on the geographiciU distributiou 

■ Qic different forma of implements, and the probable history of the 

« who manufactured them. 

' I leave it to others more conversant with the forms and distribn- 

ji of intplemeots, in countries other than those included in India, t>i 

tnt analogies, and to test my conclusionB, by applying them to m 

extended sphere. ^^| 

Madeab. ^H 

My colleague, Mr. Foote, has made the eubjert of the ^>tone impk- 

nts of the Madras Presidency so particularly his own, and has pnb- 

■ 1 iuch full accounts of his rescarcheB and conclusions, that I 

it hesitate to attempt here to give a r«t»mi of them, lest it should 

n that I should omit any points of importance. 

hot since it is necessary for the main argument of thin Pawr that 

|«hoiild eontain a sketch of the discoveries of inipliii(..nt» which hav.. 

■ in each of the great geographical diriwona of the Indian 

un compelled to offer the following brief account of the 
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Madras implements, leaving it to those who may dtsire to go decpei 
into the queBtion to refer directly to Mr. Foote'a memoir.* 

Together with Mr. Kin g, Mr. Footc has, in the districts of Mtdni 
Proper and North Arcot collected many bundrodB of chipped quartuti 
implements where they were found, either washed or eroded out a 
the surface of laterite gravels and conglomerates, or embedded i 
»itu at depths of from three to eight, or even ten feet bcaeath th 
»ame. 

Mr. Foote's reasons for concluding that the Madra.i implomcnlfin 
of the same ago as the liiterite are three-fold. Firitly, when occIl^ 
ring on the surface they are inTariably associated with the detrito 
from laterite beds, and they do not occur in the younger allurial foe- 
masons which scpHrate areas of latent^. Steondly — the implement^ 
all bear a colour and stain of the matrix of laterite in which thej 
were embedded, precisely similar to that found on the miseelliuieoa 
quartzite shingle also occurring in and on the laterite, and whickt 
from its abundance, cannot have been transported in cotDpsrstJTtl/ 
recent times to its present position by human agency, as has been si 
gested for the implements. Thirdly — there is the already mcnlioo 
fact that the implements are sometimes found firmly embedded in t 
laterite, though this fact is not quite so conclusive as might be it 
first supposed, since it is just possible that the particular bed incJil^ 
ing the implements toight consist of re-assorted detrital laterite, ai 
not of the original formation. That the bed does belong to the OSg^ 
ual foimation is, however, in Mr. Foote's opinion, most probable. 

The term laterite, which I have used above, may possibly convn H 
very distinct meaning to the English reader; it is one applied to a un 
of rock which is only doubtfully represented in any country other tbn 
India. Be this as it may, the name is at present used exclusively ■■ 
reference to an Indian post-tertiary formation, which, though lin- 
ing in composition and structural characters, is constant in thi( <** 
respect — that it is an indurated clay containing a grculer or leas p<^ 
centfige of fcrru^noui constituents with occasional nests of lithoini^ 
It is either eelliJar, pisolitie, or eonglomeritJc in struttore, and i« p* 
sihly separable into several groups of difi^erent ages. 

There arc good reasons for believing that it at one time covbwI 
over nearly the whole of India as with a film, several hundred W 
thick, which accommodated itself to the previously existing ine>|nili* 
ties of the surface. It is now found in isolated cups on the tap* >I 
some of the loftiost plateaus of the central parts of India, uid funni 
marginal zone along both the eastern and western coasts. That it Ul 
subaqueous deposit seems necessary from its characters; bill whrthtf' 
formed under fresh water or the seu it is impossible to say, ednc« ith>* 
not yielded any fossil /atinn orjlore. The marginal eone, wfaicb B ~ 
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tains the implements above mentioned, was probably deposited in tho 
latter part of the period, during which — suppoaing the deposit to be of 
sub- marine origin — Peninsular Indin must have been gradually elevated 
from 500 to 600 feet, since Mr. Pootc has ascertained that the laterite 
along the wcat^m edge of the Kone is that amount ahoro present sea 
level. 

Both Uessra. King and Foote have pointed out that in some cose'' 
the implements hove been found more abundantly in the Ticinity of 
masses of metamorphic rocks, or on the flanks of hills, which probably 
stood oat as islets in the lateritic sea, than elsewhere, ^r. Foote has 
also suggested, as a bare speculation, the possibility of some of the im- 
plements having been dropped into the waters from the rafts or boats 
of the ancient inhabitants, while some may have been left by them 
when they ranged over the flats of laterite which were exposed at low 
tide. He, at the same time, very properly declines to suggest ice as 
the transporting agent, and concludes that " the total absence of or- 
ganic remains from the lateritic formations renders it very difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to the circumstances existing 
iring their deposition over such wide-spread areas." 

The above-quoted facts, together with other details given by Mr. 

»te, are sufficient, I believe, to prove that vast physical changes 

HTO taken place in India since it was first inhabited. That it 

I a gradually rising island during a portion of these for distant 

■ seems also protrablc. Intimately connected with this subject 

I the results which have in late years been arrived at from the 

wly of Comparative Ethnology, and the geographical distribution 

I plants and animals, from which conclusions as to a former arrange- 

Krct of land surfaces in the Eastern hemisphere have been drawn. 

hit 1 do not at present propose to do more than thus briefly aUnde to 

' ~s aspect of the question. 

itlr. Foote also records the occurrence of stone implements in the 
Eadnpah and Eamol districts, often at considerable elevatioDS, and 
«{aite removed from the marginal zone of laterite; hut states that 
"*■ there is no evidence as yet to prove or disprove the contemporaneity 
't the high and low level implement-bearing deposits." 

I believe I am correct in staying that the implements from these 

iffetvnt elevations do not exhibit any characters serving to distin- 

■ Ti them from one another respectively — all conform to the general 

jt chipped quartzites, many varieties of which have been 

1 by Mr. Foote. It only remnins for me to notice the cases 

ipkerc implements belonging to the other two dosses have been found 

in ILuintf. Mr. Foote describes some discoidal objects, for which ho 

liu aoggested the title sling-stones, and also some flakes and arrow- 

liettdo, which seem to be quite different in character from those from 

j^^Vortfa- Western Inilia, having been formeil probably from chips from 

^^|fca chipped quartxites, ond not from cores, in the orthodox manner. 

^^Ei K^mahcndry alone, within the limits of the Madnu Presidency, do 

^^^M tfiw cores and flakes appear to have been mot with. 
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To the best of my belk-f, but one example of a polished c«tt 
hns been met with in the Madras Presidoncv,* and even that waa only 
!i fragment of a stone hatchet, which was picked up on the creet of a 
3ull six milcB north oE Mercara in Coorg. So that it is almost obeo- 
liitely true that there is no evidonco of the former existence of manQ' 
t'acturere of polished celts io Southern India, 

Mr. Foote has recorded the occurrence of some perforated rtone! 
which are similar to tfaosc I shall presently describe from som 
regions. 

Htde&i£AS (Niiut'e TEnnrroBT) ant the Bebaes. 

e regions Messrs. Blanford and Fedden, of the Geologieat 

, have collected a conEidemble number of specimens of imple- 

hich corrospond to the Madras types, both in form uiit 

; but they have also obtained some made of flinty inter- 

tmppcan rocks, whose condition, resembling homstone, has betn 
produced by the baking action of thu basalt sheets. I bclioTe some of 
the specimens which have been obtained are approximate in obuactor 
to the polished celts ; but I have not the means of reference by 

Cektkal Pkotikces asd Baitdelxuakd. 

The chipped qnartzites from the Central Provinces are very i 
in character to those from Madras. The mOat considerable coUectios* 
have been made in the Kaugor district ; but odd epecimena have bwn 
picked up at various points throughout, and us far to the east b« Sjud- 
bulpur, at a locality not far from where specimens were found in thr 
udjoimng torritoricB of Orissa. All the above were pieki-d ap on th» 
surface, unconnected with any deposit of determinable age ; bat it 
Bhutra, in the Karbada valley, a most important discovery W 
made by Mr. Racket, of the Geological Suncj, who found •cvait 
implements, which were distinctly i» situ, in osseous dcposita d 
jiteistocuie age. The bones bo associated with these traces of man vwa 
of Hexaprotodon, and other extinct mammalia: there were also fonllrf 
bi'Toral species of still existing Bjans.f -•-- -.r^ 

Examples of the flakes and cores occur in great abundaneo 
region about Jabalpur. and for considerable distances along the edgetf 
the great Dekantrap sheet. Their occurrence has been dewribrfiD* 
number of communications, published in the Proccodings of thn Ail*" 
tic Society of Bengal, the references to which uru given in the Tsblf 
below. 

The instances of polished celts being found in the Ccntial ft»- 
vinces seem to bo few ; but 1 am aware that there are some regu^ 
ing which, unfortunately, no facta have been published, and I ilo »* 
jm-ness the details bv me. 
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In Bandelktiand, as I have indicatixl in the Table, a largo number 
e obtained many years ago. Some of these, I am from my recol- 
too of them inclined to believe, were not implements itt all : 
but were prepared as symbols of the Lingiim, and indeed tluy 
appear to have been chiefly obtained near altnra. 

The perforated stonea — of which I exhibit one example, picked up 
by myself from the surface at Mopuni, in the Centrul Provinces — av 
niso somewhat rare ; but a few have also been obtained near Jabalpar. 
I shall allude to their probable uses, and their resemblance to form^ 
met with in other parts of the world, on a future page. 

Hajpuias* and Centkal Ihdia. 
A considerablo number of chipped quortzites have been obtainnl 
in this area ; but aa details have not been published, 1 am unable 
to give the particulars. At Eorowlic a flint core was also obtained. 



\ 



At Peyton, on the Godaveri, Mr. A. B. "WynQe, of the- Geological 
Survey, obtained a well- fashioned flint knife, which, aince it occurrLd 
in gravels containing bones of extinct pleistocene mammalia, is one of 
the moBt important discoveries yet mode in India. 

8cin ASD BEHjcinsTAS. 

Flint cores from Sind were described and figured in the Geohgieal 

■Jfityan'M for 1866, by Mr. John Evans. They were originally said tu 

NKVI1 been found three feet below the surface of the (nummulitic Urat- 

r itone) rock in the bed of the Indu«. This statement was subsequeutiv 

eorrecled; but. in 187S. Mr. W. T. Blanford, who was then nt 

Sftkkar, was given some cores, which were aaid likewise to hove been 

found two or three feet beneath the limctitone. HIa examination 

of the rock in tiYu, however, appears to have eonvinecd hira that the 

■pcHmcns must have first fallen, or been washed into, the holes and 

#Rvie<!« which abound in every direction. On the hills about Uohri 

id Sakkar both flakes and cores abound ; but the latter ore not so 

^■J'mmetrically formed as are those from the bed of the Indus. 

Only lost year Mr, W. T. Blanford received from Major Mockler, 
from Sutkagen'Dor. forty miles north-west of Owadar, on the Mokran 
( Belachistan), a number of articlea of pottery, &u.; togetlier 
which there were "' some very well-shaped knives, precisely 
ntob as we might eipect to have been split off from the coren 
from Sakkar."* This is the moat western locality whonco flak<is 
«f this type have, as yet, been recorded- No implements of other 
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types, save some eo-c^tlled faanunerB, have been found in Sind or 
Helucliistaii. 

Seicsal Am) 0&I391. 

With hut very ft'W and unimportant exceptions, the whole of tha 
i^corded implements which have, aa yet^ been diecoTcred in the BesgiJ 
Presidency — hy which I meaQ the region under the jiirisdictiaiL of 
the Lieutenant-Go veroor of Bengal — are now before the Academy. 
They were all either picked up on the surface by myself, or obtained 
by me direct from the persons into whose hands they parsed aftiT' 
their discovery. Though the collection is so small, it ia, in i 
remarkable degree, representative of types at one time considered t 
be characteristic of the forms of implements belong:ing to ^ 
widely separated regions in India and adjoining countries. 

The chipped quartzitc and vein quartz implements, figured in 
Plate 14, are from Manhh urn, in Chutia Kagpur, the Roniganj coal-field^ 
in the district of Bardwan, and from Talcliir, Denkenol, and Ungn^ 
in Orissa. On comparison with a series of Madras implements, thft 
resemblance to some of the forms is very striking, and the conclusioi 
that a connexion existed between the peoples who manufactured tlieat 
implements, respectively, seems a legitimate one to draw. Not only b 
there a resemblance in form, but aleo in material, and in some ii^ 
ataneea at least, in the cage of the Bengal specimens, they vtn 
picked up at localities for remote from the nearest possible source of 
origin, thus necessitating some human means of transport. At tha 
same time, with these rudely-formed implements there is a Um 
clearly defined degree of charact«r than is to be found in some of Iha 
more carefully fashioned implements to he presently described. 

In one district of Bengal only have traces of the flakes and cores baa 
met with, which are found so abundantly in some of the more wMterB 
regions of IcJiu. This district is Singhbhum, where Cuptain Bechiiit 
and myself discovered them. Not only did tfaeae in themselves, froM 
their forms and nature, indicate a human origin ; but I whs in «oM 
ousca able to trace the prubablo source of [he materials u( wkitk 
they had been formed; and in these cases, tii with the t^pjiel 
quartitites, human transport was absolutely necessary to account lot 
their position. See Figs. H and 15, in Plate 16. 

1 have nlreoily descrihctl how those implements which an lfc» 
work of human agency may be distinguished, by tlic ovidaBM (( 
laboriously exeeuted design, from nutundly fructureil fnigmtBti rf 
stone. 1 urn 'imtu prepared to find, however, that some pelMW 
unaccustomed to this kind of inquiry, may very possibly dtvliiwll 
ociivpt my argument as conclusive ; but even such can acuireety rafni* 
to admit that the polished celts— Figs. 8 to 12 in Plate li— mv <( 
hnmaji origin. 

Thft mt a t ^JWW (gig. 8) ■wub found hy me at Buniilih. _. 

_B<.Ka..riT,i ■la.i.nii,-,^ Lohordugga districts. It is made w 
s possibly, though haviug the * 
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f)f on axe, "os^ in the hand for dressing skins. It appears to have 
«'en some service ; hut probably never at at any time had ao highly 
finifihed a surface as the implementa numhered 9 and 10. These are 
made of a dense volcanic rock, susceptible of receiving a high polish. 
It is not unlikely that they likewise were used fordressing skins. In 
genend appearance they closely resemble certain well-known forms of 
European Celts. They were discoTered in some forest land, which 
haa rticcntly been cleared for tea cultivation on the slopes of Paris- 
nath, a well-known lofty hill in Western Bengal, which haa for many 
years iittracted notice as a place of pilgrimage by the people of the 
Jain relif^on throughout India, and more recently as a site for an 
attemptetl Sanitarium, which has proved a failure. I am indebted to 
Mr. I. J. Wliitty, C.E., for these jipceimens. 

In the district of Siughbhum I obtained from STr. Ritchie, Super- 
inteodent of Police, two Bpecimens of the specialised Burmese typo of 
shouldered adze, PIat« I d. Figs. 1 1 and 1 2. In my original account of 
them I pointed out this resemblaace, and further stated that they were 
likewise reffurded by the people of the country as being thunderbolts, 
ua U also the cose in Burmah, t^horlly after the publication of my 
Paper. Getural Sir Arthur Phayro, then in the Mauritius, communicated 
the interesting fact that the valley of the Irawadi, where many of the 
Burmese implements have been found, is inhabited by a race of people 
culled Miini. whose language and customs show an al&nity for those 
<A the Jfundiit, who inhabit ^inghbhum and adjoining districts. 
Thns, the probability of a pre-hi"toric connexion having existed be- 
. vomi'S very grent. It is xn part the suceess of this identification that 
a Ii-d me on to the wider generalisation of the present Pajier. 

Asstu jiVB AuomiKG CorMTBiEs. 

In Assam and the neighbouring hills polished celts, approximating 

I eharaetcr to (lie. unshouldered Burmese forms,* havu been disco- 

d in umall numbers at wide intervals. The materials usul in their 

inulaoture vary from Jade to gneiss and soft argiltaeeous slule. They 

IT to have been axod principally as hoes fur weeding und planting 

u hill sides. Among the Assamese they are believed, as in Burmah, 

e tbunderbolU. The Nagos, however, aecordingto Ur. Pcalc, say 

mer and ei * 




ITr. Foote in Mwlnw, so Mr. W. Theoliald, also of the 
igica] Survey, is the great uathoHty un tho Ktouc implementa of 
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Burmab, and has published a number of Papers, the moBt comprcben- 
five and latest of whkh will be found as an Appendix to bis Accoont 
of the Geology of Pegu.* Dr. J. Andi.Tson, the Rct. Dr. Maaon, and 
Captain Fryer have sXea written on thia mibject. 

I shall not attempt here to untcr into d«'tails regarding the Tuir- 
ties of form which have been met irith in Burmah. It will be sofl- 
cieot to state that one class of the so-called specialised Banne«e foniu 
liave a shouldered adze-like shape, while the other, though tinshoal- 
dered, difier from the ordinary ladiiui and European celts, in haringft 
chisel inatead of a double-sloped cutting edge. 

Specimens are partitularly abundant in the valley of the Irawtdi, 
above Prome ; but the districts of Aracan, Teuasscrim and Tooii^m- 
have also yielded a large number of examples. Oue only has beea 
found so far to the south as Uoulmoin. In Western Yunan. the iio- 
eliouldered varieties, generally made of jade, were met with by Dr. 
Anderson. I quote the following curious account of the estimation ia 
which those articles ate held by the Burmese, troin iir. ThNbaJiT* 
above-mentioned Paper : — 

"The Burmese call these implements mo-Jio, thnnder-iihain «r 
thunder-holl, and believe that they descend with the lightning flai>h. 
and, after penetrating the earth, work their way back by degrM* ti» 
the surface, where they are found scattered about the fields, among tb* 
lower hills, usually after rain, or on removing crops. The true «w^ 
is supposed to possess many occult virtues, and it is not eommoa (•■ 
find one which docs not show signs of having been chipped or scrapel' 
for medicinal purposes. 

" One of the chief virtues of the mo-Jio is to render the 'pcrMn rf 
r invulnerable ; and many on unlucky mo-jio has suocumbtJ- 



to the popular test, which is to wrap it iu a cloth and fire a bullet it 
it at short range. If the man misses the cloth the authenticity uA- 
power of the charm is at once eatablished ; if the stone is freetond it 
is held not to be a real lao-jiu. Other less severe teat« are also a]iplitil< 
Fowls, it is supposed, will not venture near rioe on which a ml 
mo^'io is lying. Fire will not consume a house which contains oor 
(though I never heard of thia ordenl biung attemptcil). A plantain 
tree cut down with one will not sprout up again : and last, but not Im*: 
in esteem, js the known tact that the owner of a real mo-jio can cul ■ 
rainbow In half with il,"t 

Amiiiux Islakds. 

Elsewhere in this Paper I havo alluded to tho fact that, in lis 
Andaman Islands we have a race of people who, at the presvul dsjr 

manufoclure ftakcs from flint pebbles. Near the settlements glass hiu 
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been ftdoptod as a mote suitable material by the partially-tamed 
tribes. 

SuUATRA. 

A specimen of a polished cvlt Irom Sumatra, and Dow in the 
Christy Museum, London, is considered by Mr. Theobald to be of very 
similar choravter to one from Bunuah. I liave not had an opportunity 
us yet of ascertaining what has been written on the subject of Sumatra 
implements.* 

Java, 

It appears that a considerable scrieH of chipped implements and 
polithed celts have been obtained in Java. These have, I believe, 
been reported on by a Commission appointed for the purpose, by the 
French Academy of Siriences, which, in all probability, contains much 
interesting information. 



'. MiirtmCTOBE of the IttPLEMEXTS. 

I previous page, in reference to the evidence 



UETDflDS EuPLOTED L 

What I have said on ^ 
I design afforded by the chipped quartzite implementfi, sufBciently in- 
"ntcs how they were iu all probability trimmed into shape; but with 
9 agate and chert flakes it is by no means so eiiey to account for tho 
t>c«ss oraployed. The beautiful Bymmetry of the cores, especially 
ihoae from Sind, indicate an amount of careful and skilled manipu- 
lation whirh the quartzitc chippers nirely if ever possessed. In the 
.\jadamuu4 I heard that heat was an agent employed in facilitating frac- 
ture, but 1 could get no full account of the whole proccHc. I doubt if 
the Andamanose, too, ever produceil cores like those from Slnd. 

Pressure has been rather vaguely suggested as the means by which 
these flakes were made ; but no one, bo far as I know, has by any ap- 
plication of it produced satisfactory n^sult?. 

The polished colts, particularly those of hard mattriiih. in all pro- 
bability represent a great amount of work. Some of thorn, particu- 
larly those of the shouldered type, may have been sawn into shape. 
_lt i» well known that fibres and thin latbs used in conjunction with 
■nd have been used successfully to cut through iron fetters. A simi- 
r process, with suitable varieties of sand, may have been employed by 
g ancient manufacturers of ci'lts. 

Uses to wnicn thx Stohr Ijiflxhkktn were i-ut. 
Although it bus been a common practice with many writers U* 
nk of these chipped stone implements as axex, hatchets, £c., I dt> 
t think that any one can really be prepared to maintain tliat they 
'. ever have been employed as such in the manner in which 
idem axes or hatchets ore used. 
Hare nnsnitable tools for actually cuttinir wond can hardly be eon- 
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ceived of, thottgli as wedges for Bplitting wood, mimy, both of tlio 
chipped and polished kinds would be fairly efficient instnimenti. 
Some may possibly have been used for scooping out canoes and wooden 
vessels, the operation being facilitated by a preliminary charring by 
fire. It is known that some have been used in Assam and adjoiniDg 
coimtriea on the North-east frontier as hoes in rude agriculture, ami 
that for this purpose iron has, in certain remote tracts, only of lati 
become avail able. 

Although Rert-ain forms of the chipped (]uartziteit may have boa 
csrrieil in cleft sticks as battle-axes or weapons of ofience or defmn 
against wild animals, I believe that the bulk of them won? uwd for 
grubbing wild roots out of the ground. Some years ago I paid B goo* 
deal of attention to the subject of the jungle products, which offwd 
means of support to many of the aboriginal races. Besides fniitau 
leaves, and stems, I ascertained that the roots, particularly ut seven! 
species of Bioscorea, &e., furnished a substantial food for several 
of every year. At the present day people belonging to such triM 
may often he seen laboriously digging up these roots, either witli \ 
simply pointed stick, or a stick provided with an iron epike. 1 bati 
a very vivid recollection of the appearance presented by a wonui 
whom I saw thus engaged during the present year. Her prognathon 
countenance was of the lowest typo I have ever seen; to what race or 
tribe she belonged I did not ascertain, but as I saw her with hUDgcr 
in her eyes and an infant strapped on her back, while she crunclud 
over the pri'cious root which she was digging out, I could not bnl 
regard her as being in all probability a line4il descendant of the minu* 
facturers and users of stone implements such as some of those which I 
exhibit hero to-night. 

There is one class of stone implements unsuited to any of the above- 
mentioned purposes, but wliich, being provided with sharp edges, it 
seems very probable were used as skin scrapers. In connexion will 
this I may mention, that on one occasion in the Satpura Hills, in tJ* 
Central Provinces, having shot a bear, I gave the carcase, wiUi (oo 
knives, to the people who had brought it to camp, in order th 
they might take off the stin. These people belonged to a tril 
who always carry a very small well-sharpened iron axe of a Imu ' 
have not seen elsewhere. After working for a short time with Ik 
knives, they discardrd them for the axes, which they n'moved fraoi 
their wooden handles, and then placing their thuinb>i in the hold; 
grasped them firmly with their fingers and continued the ttaying vid 
astonishing rapidity. In a similar way I believe that the scrapcn C 
stone may have been used for the preparation of skins which. wk(i 
radcty dressed, afforded the only clothing of these early tnhabittaUk 
The various forms of traps and snares which ore now commonly mil 
with in the jungles may be survivals of the ancient methods wJlidi) 
were employed to capture the wild animals. 

Opinions differ much as to the probable uses of the ring stonm, ot 
wliich oiciimples of various sixes have been obtained in Uadru, Jabd 
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pur. and Mopani, in the Central Provincea, and Karakpur in Bengal, 
and in Burmah. They have been suppoaed to be wt-igbts for spindtea, 
net ainkere, and in the case of the Fpceimens from Eurakptir. portions 
of querns or hand milla. Tbuae laat, indeed, appear to be of no ^reat 
antiquity, and tho suggestion ia probably eorrect. 1 am able to ez- 
tiibit a epociuen of perforated schist of very modem ori)^n, of which 
I was able to ascertain the history. I picked it up one day at Almo- 
nh, in the Himalayas, and Boeing it woa modern, I thought it possible 
I might get a clue to the uses of the ancient forms, to which it had 
some resemblance. On inquiry I found it was simply a toy qnem 
jvliieb had been manufactured by or for the children of the ^■illage, 
id one small bay laughed outright when he saw me carrying it off. 

The example (Plate 15, Fig. 13) is, however, ancient beyond a 
mbt. I have already suggested in my original aeeount of it that I 
B inclined to believe, from the facility with which it can be grasped, 
liat it may have been usckI as a sort of " knuckle-duater " in encountera 
(twecn toea and wild animals. As a spindle whorl or net-sinker, it 
lean to me that it ia unneceasarily heavy, and for either (if these 
poses a softer, more easily worked, stone than basalt would answer 
ally welL 

The chief point of interest about it is its very close rcseniblaiice to 
ns which have not uncommonly beon met with in Euroix< and like- 
e in Virginia. Pennsylvania, and other parts of Norlh America.* To 
le who believe in an Asiatic origin for the Korth American Indiana 
E fact may be of interest. These implements are commonly called 
mmer alunoe ; but I do not think it probable that they were em- 
ployed in the niaunfnctuTe of flakes, as has been sugge*lj>d by some 
autjiorities. 

The tlakes of chert, agate, &c., which were struck from tho cores I 
[bibit were undoubtedly uaed as lanceta, knives, orrow-lieiula, An. I 
pre, in a Paper read in this place on a previous oeeaeion, described 
^w, in tho Andaman Islands at the present day, ui the vicinity of the 
'(Atlementa, flakes of bottle glass are used as lancets and razora, they 
ig found to be more efficient than the flakes of chert, &c., which 
D formerly used there. It is most probable that in anun' parts of 
e islands chert or homstone flakes are still manufactunil, and used 
r these purposes. 
I cannot leave this part of the subject without makiT>« a sugKcs- 
a tu to a possible use of some of the forms whose efitiji'iu'y a» im- 
leoit-nts may appear to be doubtful. In Burmah, AsHam. &c., these 
Mijects are regarded either as being of supematitml oiJiciu. or aa 
Buoderbolts, as I have atuted above. In Biindelkhmi'l nnd the 
ItDtnil Provinces they have sometimes been found p1;ii'i'il in tho 
iciiiity of Shivoid alt^, or the well-known Ungum. It sdm*, thcre- 
i, possible that some forms may have been spi.-ciul]y pix'pared as 
ira offeriDgs, and possessed a symbolical signilieaiu'e in h now for- 
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gotten cult. Possibly, however, the cuatom among certain of th« 
riginal tribeK to make offerings of pottery- images, ftc, to Uio rrS 
apirits which they believe infest their forests and billB, and whom itii 
considered to be mnch more important to propitiate than it is to invntt 
the good spirits, may be n. relic of that ancient time. 

Miniatnre Btone models of agricultural implements might n 
possibly have been offered on the altars of those deities or spirits w. 
were supposed to preside over agriculture, and upon whose fiiTo 
prosperity was beKpred to depend. We need not seek far in othrai 
ligions for analogous offerings of types for actual things. Then it _ 
iron adze-shaped tool in use in Burmah at the proecnt day Tejyam3tt 
to the shouldered celts found in tliat province, which fact thronl 
doubt on the great antiquity claimed for the latter, since it u aoT^i 
idle to suppose that these stone adzes can have been used for -'— ■ 

Genebai. Asjt CoxcLuniNa Reicabee oy the Geosrafidcil 
DisrniBiJTioN. 

Keviewing the facts given untlor the several geographical headiip 
above, and the further details in the Table appended, it becooa 
apparent that it is possible, in the present state of our knowledge, fc 
subdivide India with the adjoining countries on the cast and « ' 
into three great regions, each characterized by containing a cell 
j-Iass of stone implemeuK On the accompanying map (Plate 1C)1 
have attempted to distinf^nish the limits of these regions respectivElf. 
It will be obaen-ed that there are patches detached from each, to whidl 
the geological term outlier may conveniently be applied. 

Throughout this Paper I have not made use of the terms amUUi 
smA patmolithte, convenient as they doubtless are, since they are cakn* 
latod to convey what, in the ease of India at least, I consider to befl 
(erroneous idea of progression. The different forms of implementsw 
to be rather indices of race than of time. This opinion may appevtV 
be unorthodox, and the picture of the rude manufacturer of the chipjwd 
ijuartzito being the progenitor of the artist who, in the progrea* rf 
time, evolves the art of making highly polished celts out of the budnt 
materials, though no doubt an attractive one doe»< not seem to fit is 
with the facta at our disposal. Of course in certain localities such * 
advance in art may have taken place ; but the wide extent of connt^' 
we are dealing with, and the magnitude of the data, render it pocsibi* 
to ignore such local cases, supposing them to exist, without vitistilS 
the main results and conclusions. 

It would be improper to omit all reference to the influence wbidl 
the geological structure of the three great regions respectively latj 
liave had in determining tho form and characters of the implemenU- 
It is clear that where chert, agate, or some similar forms of quarti da 
not occur naturally, we are not likely to find flakes and cores ia 
abundance. And, therefore, a certain limit has been placed by ci* 
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on the mamifacturinR capubilitifs of tlic people. At the 

e time eaub of the regions is so vast and the mineral ogical resources 

D varied, that the specialised characters of the implements appear 

to be all the more remarkable, since the materiala for greater iliverMtj- 

are not wanting. In Burmah, however, according to Mr. Theobald, 

the imptementa are often of schist or basalt, which are quite onliko 

1 anything to be found in the urcos where the implemcnta occur. 

Referring again to the maps, we liud thut imptementH belonging to 

iiOss A (the chipped quartntc»') occur throughout a vast area of India 

jtrhich extends in a north and south direction from Saugor to Madras, 

pd east and west from Kaniganj in Bengal to Nccmuch in Kajpo- 

Thia area overlaps the others to some extent, or it rany be other- 
e Htated has outliers within their limits, us in Chutia Nagpur, and 
ne Central Provinces, and Itejputana. 

In for distant Java, iropleaii.-nt8 of somewhat similar character ap- 
•or to have been met with. This is a fact of considerable interest, 
^nting to a pre-historie connexion. 

The distribution of the flakes and cores which constitute Class B is 
nited to the area which extends north and south from Kerowlic, in 
Ujpntona to Peyton, on the G(>da^c^i in Bombay, und east and wc^t 
torn Singbhhum in Western Bengal to Sakkor on the Indus, in Sind, 
md Htill farther even to Gwadar in Bduchistan. 

The principal kuown ontliers from this area arc at Rajmahendry 
B tho lower Godaveri. and in the Andaman Islands. 

The polished celts, Ac, whose varieties make up the sub-dtvisioas 
I Class C, occupy an area which extends from Upper Assam in tlic 
orth-eost to Singbbhum in Bengal, and from tho Irawadi Valley in 
FSnrmah tx) Jabalpur in the Central Provinces. The doubtful case of a 
polished celt from Coorg is the only example, so far as I know, of one 
being found outside these boundaries.* 

8ueh being the rough limits of the three areas of distribution, it is 
obTiuut thut in Western Bengal and the Oentrul Provinces, i.*. in the 
I most central pirts of the peninsula, there is consideruble mutual over- 
Map. It now only remains to make an attempt to offer some nitionnl 
[•xplonation of this fact. Two theories have suggested themselves to 
me. According to the first, we may regard these central tracts as in- 
•lading a radiating point, from which successive waves of emigration 
lay, at different stages in the civilisation and progression of the 
~ pie, have spread, as the rising peninsula enlarged the area acccssi- 
Wo cannot say with any degree of certainty n'hether the flakc- 
ikon or the quartz -chipper s were the more ancient. The former, 
irerer, on this supposition, spreud in directions to tho west and 
th-west, while the latter found their way southwards to Sladras, 
iBven to Java in the south-east, where they met witli the manu- 
s of polished celt«. These last, according to the sane theory, 
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spread oaBtArards from the eentral point of depsitare, till, t ^ 

iturmah and the Malayan countries, they reached the coafian i 
China. This theory is one that may commend itaelf to the i 
progressionists ; bat, for my own pttrt, I am rather bu " 
the following aa the more probuble explanation, 
second theory, oar central area must be re^ra^c^ aa ii 
of convergence rather than of ilirergcnce of immi^nvtion n 
emigration. As we recede from the eentral are*, in the i 
tions above indicuted, we find that the further off we fset, the r. .,... 
tive forms become more abundant, and show higher dcfcrcffs ot ASt^ 
being nearer the original seats of the races who manufactun^. "Him^ 
none of the cores and flakes of 'he central provinces can camp«t« vilk 
those of Sind for beauty of workman^p. The chipped qo^rtcita tt 
lindraa, if not better formed, arc certainly in greater varietv uA 
abundance than those of the Central Prorinces, while, as regards tl 
polished celts, the superiority of the workmanship in the Burmese ai 
adjoining countries cannot well be disputed. 

Having again recourse to the idea of the rising peninsula or idlao^ 
which is. however, a by no means essential feature for this tbi-ory, w 
may suppose that aa the central parts of the country became acw ' 
blc, wanderers from the three surrounding quarters, bringing witli tl 
a knowledge of their respective iirts, came in contact with one anothait 
and became thL> parents of some of the widely distinct races who ia^ 
habit India at the present day. With the introduction of a knovlotsg 
of the art of making iron by the rude proccH which is still employrdf 
the manufacture of otonc implements gradually died out, though, tt 
has been pointed out, it still lingers on the north-east frontier, uidii 
the Andaman Islands. At what time iron began to repltu 
we cannot say, but it in most probable, in spite of the fact of cepi 
per weapons haWng been discovered in certain placos, that in Inma 
there has been no intervening bronze period. 

In conclusion, 1 would say thntthe suggeations 1 hnvo put Earwwl. 
ore, to the best of my belief, wholly new, though they first oocnrrcdu 
me many yiutrs ago. The progress of discovery has encoumged mo M 
believe th»t they contain a strong clement of probability. It is in tli* 
hope tliat thu subject may attract the notice of ethnologists, philoUi- 
psts, and antiquarians, with all of nliose special deportments it ii iD+ 
timiitr-ly connected, that 1 hare at length ventured to fonuukti- Vbrtc 
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NOTE ADDED IN THE PRESS. 

SiMCB the foregoing pages were printed, I have had on opportunity, 
through the kindness of Mr. Frunkn, of GXaraining the collection of 
Asiatic eione implements in the Sriti^h Museum. I fioil it ineludes a 
aeries of poliBhcd celts from the Shevarov hills in the Madras Presi- 
dency. No account of these has been pubiished, so far as I know. If 
the locality is authentic, we have another instance of an outlier. Such 
exceptions to the main features of distribution will possibly be from 
time to time discovered, but they must become very numerous before 
they con be considered to outweigh the facts upon which tlie gcnerut 
conclusions in this Paper have been founded. 

The writer earnestly hopes that, in future, discoverers of stone im- 
plements in India will recognise the importance of publishing a pcnua- 
lent record of all the facts connected with their discoveries. 

It may be aaeful to add here Dr. Caldwell's views on tho subject 
f the successive waves of immigration which have served to constitute 
e four separate strata into which the Indian population is at present 
inb-dividod.* 

Pint and earliest. The forc'st tribes, such as Kolas, Santals, fihils, 

, who may have entered India from the north-cast. 

Steond. The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
1 either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate scats in tho 
_ inth of the peninsula, or were driven by tho pressure of subsequent 
boides following them in the same direction. 

Third. We have the race of Scythian or non-Aryan immigrant* 
from the north-west, whosr language afterwards united with the San- 
doit to form the Prakrit dialect of Northern India. 

fourth. The Aryan invaders. 

The resemblance between the above, and the conclusions which I 
have arrived at independently, more particularly as reganis the source 
of the Kolarian manufacturers of tho polished celts, is sufficiently ob- 

With regard to the Dravidians, who came from the north-west, it 

may be that they wero the people who manufactured the flakes, and 

I aftorwardH — when they had pushed off the Dekan Basult further south 

—took to making the chipped qiinrt^iite axes from a material which 

"len became more accessible to them. 

As I hare before said, however, I leave it to ethnologista and phi- 
Logists to work out this question in connexion with the data I hare 
Elected. 



■ I qnotti frum Colonel DsIIod'i " Ethnology of Bennl." p 344. Colonel 
UkUob. iq b toot noI«, demurs to iho correctneu M tba incliunon of tfae Rhili with 
Vb» KoI*, coDiidpring Ihnn to be rnlher Orevidian. &> >Uo on tliii lubJMt 
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. Chipped qiuitiite, Jeaih CtMl-fleld, Weatam BmgaL 

,, 6.8.^. of BihBriiudi Hill, WMtan Bh^ 

, „ fiuiganj eoal-fleld, Vntani <*""p> 

. vcin-qoaits, Talchir, OriMo. 

, qnartnts, Dcnkenal, Orins. 

, „ tJngiil, Oiiua. 

, „ Sunlialpar, Centiml PitmoM*. 

. Poliahed argillaoecnii ilalo, BundQi, Cliad^IfagpnT, TMi 
Bengal. 

„ Inp, Puiinath HUl.Waiteni Bengal, vitli m 

„ aiKiUaceoiu itate, ParimaUi HiU, ^ 
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^ IXTI. — ExPLOX&iiox *si> Kestobatiok op the Rirrs of the Griisak 
OF AjiiXAca. By Dr. Walter Beksaed, Fellow of the College 
of Phyaidiins in Ireland, ic. With Plates XVII. and XVUl. 

[Bead August I2tli, tS78.] 

nxn years opo, when thia traditional and historic place was 

t Tidtcd by mc, 1 found it in a very ruinous condition, and from 
^ftt time I commcni^ed to take on interest in its assooiationa. Year 

r year witnessed the further advanoB of its niin, and I clearly 
Mw that if something were not 6oon done to arrest the progresB of 

ruction, it would be in a few years a thing of thu past. 

Its appearance in 1U73 was that of aa immense circular heap of 
atones, with its pray fallen masenry scattered over the interior — 
no vestige of a wall, entrance passage, or central building. 

Hore than forty years ago the Ordnance Survey for the parish of 

I Templcmorc, and countyof Londonderry, gives, page 217, the following 

■account of the condition it was then found in : — " The eiuh^l, though 

B more perfect state than the external ramparts, is still a mere ruin, 

Old at a distance has the appearance of a dilapidated sepulchral eairn; 

closer inspection it will bo found to be a circular wall, in- 

Uoaing an area of 77 feet 6 inches in diameter, and in its present 

tatc about 6 feet in height, and varying in breadth from 15 feot 

I 11 feet G inches, or averaging about 13 feet. Thia wall is not 

«]iiit« perpendicular on its external face, but has a cnrvi-d slope 

or inclination inwards, like Staig fort in Kerry, and most other of the 

forts of the kind in Ireland. Of its original height it is not now 

easy to form a very accurate conjecture, but, from the quantity 

of fallen stones, which form a glacis on either side, about l;t feet 

in breadth, it must be concluded to have been at least twice, and 

pooaibly four times its present altitude." 

At page 231, the state and antiqiuty of the building in the centre 
of the (wAe/ia given as follows: — " The remains of a small oblong 
building measuring 16 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 3 inches. The walls, 
which are 2 feet thick, and at present not more than 2 feet high, 
wore canstructcd with mortar. The antiquity of this building is ex- 
tromoly doubtful, and its angular form indicates a much more recent 
■{(« than the circular works by which it is inclosed, and the pro- 
Uibility is that it was erected for a chapel during the severe adminis- 
tration of the penal laws, to which purpose it was certainly ap- 
propriatod until about forty years since, when a chupel was erected 
tX Burt." 

An account of the rapid destruction of the Oriannn is given by 
Kr. Godwin. F.S. A., in the April number of the ArchiUct for 1872. 
He states, that at the time of his visit in March, I8S8, the masonry 
wwin a yejy diUgidatcd condition, owinfi ia agrcat part to Utc Uihoura 
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of some pentleraan, who many years ago evinced more curiosity 
than caro in eenrching after rubterrRncao passages, &c. : sinc« whidi 
time this interesting work of antiquity haa deplorably suffend 
by the Bummer invaaion of vieitorH from the neighbotmog city — 
indeed, to such an extent that the drawings of the fort, token at tlir 
time of the Ordnance Survey, have literally become iiiattere of hirtory, 
for the inelined jambs, the interior terrace with its steps, the small 
central building, and many other features of note which then PxiBtcd 

These statements, from reliable witnesses, are suiBcient to connnn 
anyone that what had loin concealed and diarcgerded for ccntnnei 
would, by the unthinking, carelees, and curious, be soon reduced ti> 
nothing. Frobahly this work of Epoliation might still buvu advanocil 
with a more rapid pace, inasmuch aa newfipaper writers of late yean 
have been drawing the attention of the general public to the lociJity. 

It is unnecessary to go over its ancient history nnil written tn^ 
ditiona, as a very full and lucid account of such is summnrisM in tlia 
Ordnance Surrey above referred to. It remains for me to give vlit 
account I can of my own work of exploration and restoration. Uy fint 
great difficulty was bow to commence the undertsking singlc-Iuiidel 
without possessing any personal influence or exercising extnuiiMBi 
pressure. Uoreover, none took a substantial interest in the i~'~~ 
prise, and such an undertaking, counting the costs through the mc 
of contractors, 'would have been impracticable. 

Having expressed the object I bad in view to the fnnnrn n^o^ajt 
round the hill, they did not at first ijuitc believe in the practicability 
of what I wanted done. However I munaged to get some to foUsv 
my example and work. So we commenced in thu Spring of 18TI; 
and, although at the beginning the number could be counted on th* 
fingers of one hand, yet seeing that there was an eameetnesa of im- 
pose in the undertaking, some more boou follown], and rwnutawm 
weekly added. All that season, owing to the interest I took i& tte 
progress of the work, the number still increased, so that, not nnfrfr 
tjuently, I had aa many as forty-four. Seldom were there ten tha 
liflecn. As a rule we worked only one day in the week, Tery mclf 
on two, except towards the end. 

In consequence of beinR surrounded with fjuarrics and looae « 
many of those who assisted had acquired a tustc for dry mason wmk;, 
and so well skilled arc they in this, that contractors prefer to ban 
dry masonry executed by countryuien rather than by the rcgolir* 
mason. During our progress a spirit of emulation existed as to vlt«*, 
piece would excel, fur neatness and durability. 

It wn^t found that the vcstifie of the inner facing wa.s not bstbaed 
as the outer. Indeed littlo atttntion appeared to have been gi*<in I17 
tliu ancient buildera to the laying of the stones in this port of iatt 
work. Many are very irregular, and give tlic impressi'in that it eoold' 
not lort long. However it has been now exposol for thr«: ytan. 
The "weathering iuflucncca" liave not had the Uightest effect itpaa it; 
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DC stone has been loosened, and, in mj opmion, if not dieturbed, 

1 laat for ages. 

The outer cosing is battorrd a little more than two iaches to the 

'; foot. The men in rebuilding this hod nothing to gaide them but the 

eye, and took the greatest possible pains to imitate the Btructure and 

inclination of the original, by carefully laying headera here and there 

in each row, with a view to insure the stability of the building. 

I declined to give my consent to any alteration of the old masonry, 
which had got out of position, until an attempt was made to Bee if it 
would bear Buporineumbent weight. To our great disappointment it 
woald not, and we had no other alternative than to have it re-urranged 
in three places at the south-west (the side of the prevalent winds), 
where it had been almost reduced to the foundation. 

At first we made the entire structure uniform in height, but look- 
ing at it from a distance it was found unsightly. Tliis apparent want 
of proportion was occasioned by the irregularity of the ground on 
which it is built ; bo, to compensate for this inclination, we raised the 
wall a few feet higher on the southern than on the northern portion, 
^^^bv circle, including the coping-stones, averages 17 feet 3 inches in 
Hfeeight. To bind our work into a complete unity we bad to gather 
^Krotmd the hill about 700 or 800 loose stones — certainly not more, if 
^|m many — and to split from the adjoining rocks, cropping up through 
.the heather, 181 coping-stoni-s. These are supposed to serve inettiad 
of those removed by King Uurdueh O'Brien in 1101, to build the 
pwmpet wall of his castle in Limerick, am a retaliation for some insult 
the NorthemH offered to the Dalcassians 200 years before. John 
~)oraird and William Barr, both ulive, while working at the building 
f Uannorstown bridge, saw a few brought dawn for coping it. These 
c the only ones ever known to have been removed: indeed it would 
rork of supererogation, as well as much injury to hursca, carte, 
d hame««, and at best those arc not. and I believe never were, well 
lapted (or the severe work experienced in ascending and dcscendinga 
High stony uncultivated hill. The men themselves ridicule the idea 
of atones having been removed for building purposes, as they have 
more than once remaiked, that they have already too many stones on 
and shout their farms. Another proof — quarries are on every hill-side 
in tho neighbourhood. Uoreover, I examined the homesteads around, 
WtoA could not bring myself to think that there existed in any part of 
"* Q materiol brought from the atone circle, for none presented the 
n appearances of those on tho hill, stripped as they were of their 
olarities by age and frequent tossing. 

Before proceeding further. I wish to note hero tho accurate meo- 

ments supplied by the Ordnance : — "(.'ircularapex of hill S( acres 

mtoincd witbin the outermost inclosure ; within the second, A ; within 

1, about 1 ; and within the rtuhel, about i of on acre." 

n excavating the centre we eame on a few of Ibe foundation 

« of the small building that was in the centre of the taihl; thi-y 

jartljT laid on the rock and floor, and not Bunk bcluw the aurfaoi. 
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The very few that remained of these stones had dry, coowe. cramU 
mortar between and around them, which was a. proof that it b " 
to more recent times than the caini itself. There was 
wall loft, and even its outline at base was destroyed. 

"While removing the debrit from the interior, behind the nicfae i 
the door-way, and on the floor of the northern gallery, snd close to it 
entrance, was found a lai^e stone, measuring in its widest part ncni 
16 inches. In the centre is a round hole, 3 inches deep and l^ ii 
diameter. The atone itself is of the hard, granular variety of Imp Ot 
greenstone. No marks of dressing arc discernible on its edges or si 
faces, and the rhomboid shape is that not uncommon to stones of tl 
class. I do not hold myself responsible for anything I might suggMl 
as to the supposed use of this, or any other of the stone objects diaco* 
vered. Being found in that part of tht; gallery, near to its entruict^ 
as well as a very rotten piece of wood taken out of the hole and thrvmi' 
Bway, it might give one the idea that it was a spud-stoae. It couU- 
not have been a portion of a quern ; possibly it may have served fort 
rude sundial. But I am no authority, and on thess stones I wish t* 
elicit rather than impart iafonnation. All material having been re- 
moved from the floor of the interior, about the north-eaatem steps, »■ 
came upon a quantity of ashes und turf-mould, under which, on ll ~ 
8th day of March, 1677, was found a slab of sandstone, checkered bl 
thirty-sis squares, which 1 fomarded to the Academy the followJi, 
evening. The lines on its flat surface have been drawn with accnnty, 
thefour sides, eaohnearly 6 inches, delineating almost a complete sqoai 
The cross lines, forming the smidl squares, though not quite oil tte 
same size, differ but littlo in proportion. While clearing at 1" 
northern side we found nothing of any importance till we camo to tha 
south-east part. Here, taking a line from the left-hnnd jamb of ths 
interior of the door to the base of the double flight of steps in tilt 
south-west, we came upon the following within this space : — Tlie uppff 
strata contained only the old socket of a plough, an iron ring, ml 
some defaced coins, all turned up on the 31st of May. We nextcmV 
on a large heap of turf-mould and aehos: close to the entmm >(' 
southern gallery, near to which, and buried in the lowest part of thi^ 
was found a smooth, flattened, sugar-loaf- shaped stone, with well* 
cut base, 10 inches long, IS round base, 14 ronnd eentiv, and 10 re 
the top. 

A bead also was dug up, and at a little distan<!c in front of Om 
south-eastern steps some bones were fonnd lying on the floor oovenj 
with flags. They were so much decayed that they, as wll as tht 
teeth, when touched, nearly all crumbled into dust. Theae W«t« tbl- 
only bones found out of the midden, which we will oome to spA ' 
presently, and arc the ones markeil as belonging to the goA, or al 
and bird. If ear to this tor were found wrought and unwronght il 
stones and stone objects, which 1 roganl as warriors' clubs. ' ' 
flat, heart-shaped stone, with almost obliterated notches in i 
ood suveral stone discs, were also got here. Close to tlift fos 
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tion of the exterior face, at the sonti-onst, and after the removal of 
man)^ tons of material, a sandstone, vith fluted coIuhuib, whs also dis- 
coTtred. 

On the evening of the 2nd of Aogust, 1874, we discovered a 
midden in the western side, and a drain leading from it, as abowu 
on plan. The midden, 6 feet 5 ineheH in diameter and 1 foot df«:p. 
had stones lining; its cirtumference, which show marks of having 
been wrought. The bones fuund in thw pit were kindly exaniine<l for 
me by Professor Boyd Dawkins, of the Owens College, Manchester, to 
vhom I feel much indebted for his time and trouble. He has marked 
„ JTo. 1 OS belonging to the Celtic short-homed Bot Umgifrotu, to which 
" e (dso refers the three upper molorf. In hia letter, oth December, 
■978, he says — " Tliey bdongeil to the Celtic short-homed Boa Icngi- 
" nt, one bone of which was broken for the sake of its contents, and 
il afterwards been gnawed by dogs i the other bones belong to the 
, sheep, and bird. I take them to be the relies of a funeral 

The midden and drain are now open for inspection. The contents 
I both were earefull,v examined, and notliing more was found in them, 
ncept some flat, partially circular stones, one having a round hole in 
'b centre. It is worthy of note that this midden and dmin are not 
fjDentioned either in the ancient or modem histoty of the place. The 
orifice of inlet of the drain is larger, and more of a square than that of 
the outlet, the former being surmounted by a strong lintel, and being 
18 inches by 16 wide. The latter is much smaller; is only 12 inches 
by 8 ; it is not so well constructed as the inlet, but its lintel is also 
pretty massive. The run of the drain from the midden is in u direc- 
tion east and west. 

The floor of the interior is now entirely free from stones and Mrii, 
^_^Qd nothing remains to he jecn over its surfai'e but llie hnre rock run- 
^HJDg in a north-westerly direction, the upper ridge being in the centre, 
^HlnM growing on each side of it. 

^F^ On the north side of the door, as marked A on plan, a single flight 

^^oC rteps. tlio original ones of which oi'c marked with t;ir, leads, as now 

constructed under my directions, to a 10 feet high or second platform 

covering the enlnin''e. Thia flisht returns in a northerly dirivtion to 

tho top or tbinl platform. Tiio»e miuked B, in the south-east, are a 

^pdiniblc flight^ — begin at ground, lead to the 10 feet high or second plat- 

Hj^oio, returning at either side to top or third platform (grund plat- 

Hnm). In tlie south-west (C) a double flight, (he right-hand side 

BSight leading to 5 feet high or first platform ; the left-hand side flight 

to 10 feet or second platform, returning to the top or tliiitl. Ttiostt 

narked D in the north-east, being a double flight. lead to a 5 feet 

lii^ or first platform; the right-hand to 10 feet or second plntform, 
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iind returning to top or third platform. E, in north-west, is a double 
flight, beginning in the first platform, and leading to 10 feet or secand 
platform. The original steps are irregular in dimeneione, and thon^ 
they incrcaso in size as they ascend, their measurements are variable. 
It is in the highest degree probable that the single flight of step) 
ou the north side of tlic entrance did not stop till it oTcrrcached tlir 
doorway to the second phitform. While carefully removing the stonn 
from this point we could discover no signs of an intermediate platform. 
If there had been one, it would, through the ereviecs of the uncemente<i 
masonry, however well built, have admitted eold, wind and rain to 
the gallery. Keeping this in view, and working from analogy, wo 
dceidcd to carry our second platform over the door-head. This con- 
clusion was further strengthened by the fact that the interior will 
flunking the southern gallery exhibited hero and there remains of tbi: 
old masonry running in a direct course from the foundation beyond i 
5 feet platt'urm. Some of these in the original position, to the right 
and left of the double flight of steps in the s»iitli-east (5), can be seen, 
being indicated by tar, and they led us on till we came to the beginning 
of the original platform at double flight of steps (C) sonth-wect 
Having with much patience and anxiety carefully removed the stonci) 
we were able to map it out aa extending on the westerly side for about 
120 feet in length. It uvenigea 5 feit high, in some parts 3 feet wide, 
but it varies in width. In the diminishe^l tliickness of the interior of 
tlio wall, leading from this platfonn, and looking out exactly towanl'i 
the mouth of Lough SwiHy, we came on five steps; they were t«t 
fairly in position — three on one side, and two on the other. In (hi* 
spot, aa well as mon- to the west., the glacis on the inside and outridi' 
protected well the diminished wall. It was, however, much broken 
down, only a trace of it here and tliere, and hut for the very careful 
manner in which (hose men removed the stones, wc could not 
possibly have ftmnd out the steps, the beginning and ending of the 
original platform. No doubt, as those steps led us to infer, there wcrc 
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Subjoined are the moasurements ; — 

Average heiglit, 17 feet Sinuhos. Bi«adtb, from ISfoet at base to 

ll fi'ct 6 inches, averaging 13 feet. Average batter, 2 feet 9 inchcfi. 

~ 'i;L*t 6 inches from caet lowest in the area, and tlie same from nortli 

I Miuth. Entire circumferenec at bOBO of the exterior 353 feet. 

iBUjway averages 3 feet 10 inclies at bottom; 3 feet 1 inch at top. 

^rentgo height, 6 feet 7 inches. In gateway on each niUe of the 

|Btraac« two niches 9 feet 6 inehes from outside of wall, imd enrh 

i feet wide, being the full heiglit of the door entrance. Very littln 

IS of these niches were left, especially the soutJiem one. Here, 

I elsewhere, the original is nhown by tar marks, the last stone of tho 

1 work being painted. 

On each aide of the cntriiiice there ure lno giiUeries, not extending 
1 length, as I quote from the Ordnance Survey, "one-half of its 
Itiro circuit," for the northern gallery is only 29 feet L-aetwurd and 
pn fept northward from its own estraaee, tho height of which at 
1 is 3 feet I inch by 1 foot 10 inihes wide. The brmthim tral- 
t 68 feet G inches long, with a seat 55 feet (rum ita entrance, 
bviiig 13 feet 6 inches from its eastward end. Tho height of it» 
Mitrvuice is 2 feet 9 inches; width I foot fi inches. These galleries iirc 
•bout b feot high, 2 feet 2 inches wide at bottom, and 1 foot 1 1 inchrx 
«t top. Wc found the northern in a much more perfect state than the 
Mnthem, and when we cleared it all out, some flags of it« original 
roofing were still to be seen tn »itu, and at it.s temiinatioQ northward, 
nc«rly up to it.'< roof, is a. very good specimen of the ancient masonry. 
Thi' gallery lUIFirs from the one opposite by being 29 feet shorter, in the 
f Umffusioue of its doorway, in having no scat, and in running right and 
li;(I, Ibr southern running only in the one direction, t. e., towimls the 
dotirniiy. IThen rxposeil to view, the side wuUs of the southeni gnl- 
I. rj- Here seen to hy dqilorahly dilapidated, in many parts broken 
(i'^wji. !inil the flaK^tig entirely removed from the roof, with the ex- 
i.-epli(in of two or thn-e. The lintels of both northern and southern 
cntniuccji were in their original positions, Fortuuately Ihn neut ami 
rcT*-" in the southern were not much injured. It will be found on 
trxjuuiuiitiuu tliat tht* side walls of the northern are in mueli beUer pn- 
ftervutioo thuti th')>^e in the 'uiiibem ; but the latter are well pinnril 
, and though uutdghtly. nothing notnl he upprehend<d as n-gunls 
tbility. You will u»k why it is that the southern side suSerod su 
wh more than the other. This being the side of the prevalent stormi'. 
t nf thn inclination of the hill, in my opinioa, accounts for tho 
^cf not only to the gallery itself, but also to that side of the en- 
.p •tnicturo in the south-west. 
Tlie inner rampart is 97 feet from the doorway. Opposite to it wn 
uul the ancient roadway, curving a little to the ng^l. Itetweeu 
i* and the doorway we removed a. thiik covering of turf from its snr- 
fw.'«>. F<!W Were the indiculiutin to sliuw where it lay, for the wall 
•uentioned in tho llnlnance Memoir, as marking its course, is ( 
BQV B iMord in hisbny. Two mounds, ftbont 2^ ieet lu|^ uul f 
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wide, nm from the fttiVw to the ianer rampart in a northerly ml 
westerly direction. The northfriy one is 107 feet from the ontiwic*: 
the westerly boing lOI feet 6 inches further round- 
There is but a mere trace of the circular mound marked on tht 
Oriinanee drawins between thu second and third wulls. This vi 
nttempted to preserve. The ten stones surrounding it are somewhil 
out of plnee, but bfiog ^rell imbedded, we did not dinturh tiim. 
Between the third and fourth h the spring well, with it* aoiioU 
stones yet unremoved, flankinx its sides and lining the bottom, hit 
the large fliig which covered it sixty or seventy years »go htu di*- 
appeared. 

We did not find " the crowning stone." Possibly that named Pl- 
Cohimb's, in Mr. Mocky'a garden in Belmont, is the inangnml stcac 
belonging to the Grianan of Ailcach. The Ordnance gives n tt-tt a- 
eeUent account of this stone, and the reasons why it is prolmlilt' tint 
Urianan is the rightful owner. 

The fllmilaritiea between this cairn and Staigne are ngnifiooti 
Both situated in localities whore stones are nbundant, to which 
bably they owe their presenation, both nearly the same height. ^^ 
battered on the exterior; Staigne averaging 18 feet, and is liDttml 
2 feet 7 inches; in both little ottention being paid to the layiag <C 
the stones in the interior of the wall. There are eaves in tl* 
neighbourhood of the one and the other. However, Orunan Ii V 
more complete circle, and is not, as Statgue. battered in tbt> bil«n<ir. 
The measurements differ also (Sfuigue is shown on the pUn by Ihe 
red lines). The diameter of Staigue is Bomewhnt grenter, Uio will* 
not so thick, and the galleries and doorway not so liigh, the fnmir 
being much shorter. In passing, it is well to mention that 1 1i«l 
nothing to guide me as to the height of the door, except that li* 
galleries being higher than those of Staigue. I niiuii- the door«if 
somewhat to correspond. A moat or fosse encircles Stuiguo, but titw 
are no signs of such at Grianan, The rock runs evenly throng^ lol 
appears at the opposite sides. In the one the open door looks at tte 
rising sun, in the other ot tho eun at mid-day. Perhspa unot""" 
iitin to those, mny yet be shown looking at its setting. 

Between four and five years, with oceasional intemiptions, wei 
tinued during the spring, autumn, and summer months, to prow 
the work, and the workers allowed me to command them, althmigii 
hod not in the slightest degree any title to do so, beyond tho rod 
dence with which my own devotion to the work had inspired tbt* 
[f a portion were badly built, it had of course to be taken down adk 
put up properly. Over and over again I trieil their patience andte* 
bearance in this way, and, for all this, a surly word or look I bW 
received, llio resjiect. eivilily, kindness, and consideration wift 
which I was treated rcnehed fur beyond anytliing 1 oovld hw* 
imagined. No accidents ociuirrcd ; the worst was the loss at the b>1 
of the little finger of my left hand ia Mny, 1874. 

paring tho bnilding. W°* '^ the chief difficulties we hnd t« 
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with were Ihi' riinyuig of coiiK, TiogwouU, ami food ti) tlio top of the 
liUl. The boiling and cooking for so mtiny, week by weok, required 
no little patience and cndarance, but my wife and daughter rGndorerl 
good sen-ice in this department, HowcTcr, all this was more than 
fompenwited for by the men on every uocaaion being well und truly 
satisfied with the supplies, 

1 cannot cieae without n^eonling my beat thanks to Messrs. M'Clel- 
land & Company, K'llwee, M'Crca, and M'Farlaud. U'Leam and 
others, in the city of Londonderry, for the readinesa with which they 
leut scaffolding and other appliances during the progress of the work- 
Jsotoifr. Godwin and Mr. Wra. M'll wee for their plane and meosure- 
lents — the former iniUeating steps uud platfomiB j tbo latter showing 
y Bcenrate muasuremontt, some of which were more correct than 
c of the Ordnance. 



NOTE ABDKD IN THE PRESS. 

Having carefully examined the stxuctnre some days since, I find 
lat the very aevere frosts, thaws and snow storms which have pre- 
railed for the lost three months, have not in any part injured it or 
loOHened the stones, and it now stands intact as we left it, maintaining 
its stability. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that, ha^-ing stood 
tJje test of sui h a severe winter's ordeal, it will last for ages, provided 
o taken charge of under the .\ct likely soon to come into force for 
e Preservation of Andont Monuments. — Jan. 30^A, 1879. 
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LXTn. — CoMPAttlSOK OF THE KaRLIKST InSCBIBKI) ifosrJtEXTS OF 
BsiTAIN .UiD I&£LAND. ]<y tht' ReT. D. H. HaiUH. 

[Read Xovcmlter l;l, 1876.] 

Thk earliest edition ot the " Uistoria Britonum " (represented by the 
I'arifi MS.) has the following pussugo : — 

" Istor ft Isfurinis filiiis cum suis tenuif Dalrieta. 

"Builc autum teuuit turn suis Euboniam insulum ct alia eircitcr 
loca. 

" Filii antem Liethan obtiniienint refrioncm Dcmctorum, ct alias 
provincias, Guohcr et Cetgufli, donee expulsi sunt u C'utieda ct a filii* 
eius ab omnibus regionibus Brittannicis." 

This cilition dates from a. r. c. 617, f. e. a. d. C75, and the reading 
iM certainly butter than those of the later editions. The original wort, 
liow(!ver, dates frum a. d. 47I, and ia the work of Oildas, a man inti- 
mately acquainted with British and Irish affain'. 

The Insh editions odd the name of the fath<T of Li^r&n, &nc^l; 
und they have these vurint ions of the name of Cuncda: — CohenBj, 
{((uasi ConpiiT)*), Cii*)iv&, Cu*iiri*. The notes added to this 
liistorj- by Nennius, iibout a. d. 7!)(), fix the time of Cuneila's urriTal 
iu Wales, and tell us whi'nec he came, 

" Jloileunus majinuB nx apu<l Britoncs regnabat. id est in regione 
Uucnedoto', iiuia atavus illinx id est C'unudug, cum tiliis suis, ijuoram 
numcms outo erat, venerat piius de regionc sinistruli, id est do regioni- 
i]uiD vueatur Manuu Uuotodin, cxlti anniBante<]U:imMaileunregnuvit, 
ot Scottos cum inpc-ntissima cla<le espulcrant ab istis regionibus, iC 
imsquam reversi sunt iteruui ad hubitnndum." 



In the system of ehronolo;^ which I endeavoured to establish in 
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'ihnn in Scotica, nnd their habitations and royu! forts wore built tlioro. 
^lenee is named Dinn Tnidui, 1. 1. ' Triple-foescd fort ' of C'limthann 
^■> Oreut, sou of Pidach, tdng of Ireland and Alba t^ tlic Ittiun seu ; 
thence is Glastonbury of the Gael, i. f. a oliurch on tlif hm of the 
ilctian sea, It is there wna Glass, son of Cum, swineherd of the king 
Hiruaith, with his swine feeding ; and it wiis he thut S. Patrick 
Ksuscitat^d at the end of six score years after he was slain by the 
soldiers of Mac Con. And it is in that place is Dinn raap Lethain, in 
the lands of the ComisL Britons, i. e. ' the Fort of muc Liatbain.' Thus 
pvery tribe divided on that side, for its property to the east was equal 
to tliat on the west." 

These particulars are stated as introductory to a story -i how tlie 

n of n king of Ireland, about a. n. 2(iO, ebeatod a Btitoit out of his 

I lap-dog, and introduced the breed into his native lond — possibly true, 

and not improbable. The chief, indeed the only, raluo of this storr 

consists in this ; that it was believed in Ireland that thero were Irish 

, M'ttlements in Somersetshire, Devon, and Cornwall, in the third and 

^_Jtiiarth centuries of our era, aud constant intercourse between tliese 

^Kkgloniea and the mother coiiutry ; fur this ia of the third, and the other 

^^blnsions above cited are to personages and cvuits of the fourth. 

^^P The old English name of Glastonbury, Glasl-inga'hyrig, supports 

^^Oie idea of an eurty connexion with a person named Olfcsl or Oliiss, 

{*t iu old Irish passing into la), whose descendants guvi- name to it. 

According to tliis storj-, he should have lived early in tlie fourth ei-n- 

hiry. 

Ilimalha (or Hirota;, "Lib. Arm." 14fl) rtpreaents the modern 
hundred of Hurlhind, Devon, as Heorut (of the lay of Beowulf) re- 
pretW'Uts Hart in Durham. 

Dinn Trodui appears to he Dundry in Soraersctsliirc. Its con- 
struction is here assigned to Crimthann, king of Ireland, \. d. 36G to 
379. 

It would be futile to look for tho fort of Liathan's son, unless wi* 
knew his name, 

The Scottish occupation, then, of the districts north of the British 
Channel came to uu end in the hitter part of the fourth eeuiury ; hut 
vrith regard to those to the soutli, it may have continued lon^ ufter- 
IFvds, for it is not pretended that tho conquests of Cuncdu's children 
mded beyond the Channel. 

In illustration of these statements it is interrKting to compare the 
t inncribed monuments of Devon, Cornwall, and WiJes, with 
Eliosf^ of Ireland. The former present eleur tiidicutiouB of settlements 
of certrtin families south, as well us north, of the Channel ; and many 
of the names they bear are either tho same as those that appear on the 
Irish monuments, or are formed out of the olrments from which Iri^h 
me« are formed. Some Irish dialectic peculiarities, and the chnrnc- 
■tio Irish writing, too, arc found on monuments on both sides of 
e Channel ; and it M-eme undeniable that there was a considerable 
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Scotic element in the population of both districta, in the age to which 
they belong. 

The inscriptions of thenedietrictBare of twodistinctlypes: 1. The 
Koman ; 2. The Celtic. The former written horizontally, the latter 
vertically ; the former usually presenting traces of Chriatian infinenee. 

1. The ancient inscriptions of Romim character, in Wales sod 
Comvall, written horizontally, arc the following : — 

HTC [in fa] ce utubr C) beovietit — 

cvNANDB nic (ik) ttutlo iacit tuit axnos xxxiii. Uayle, ComwaO. 

KBKTATTB PID£I PATRIEd SK11PF.B AllATOB 
HIC FAVLI^fVS lAClT CTLTOB PIESTISIMTS S-Uxl. 

Pant y Polion, Caennartli«iibii& 
p ciKATsiTs HIC lACBT BTB HOC coKGEBiEa L.iFiDTii. Peomachno. 
SENACTB PBSB HIC lAciT cvH HTLTiTTnissu Fa.\TBV)f . Cefn Aawleb. 
VEBACTTS PBH nic lACiT. Ibid. These three in Oaemarvonshira. 
nic BEATTs (epircopvs) SATvaifiNTs 8e{pvltt!* iA)crr et sta 8A(fcta) 
cosiTX fa(vij(ia). LlaDBadwm, Augleiey. 



I would compare these with the following in Scotland :- 



SACRBDOTES ID EST T lVKl TT n i EI 

Eirkmadrine, Wigtonchin. 

— SET TLOBEtrnvS. Ibid. 

These resemble the Caernarvonshire stones, and form a class by 
themselves. 



IS oc TmvLO lAciT TETT* f vim. KirkliBton, Lothian. 
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2. Some of these monnmenta bear single ttames in the nomiiiik- 

TXiim, Ijinivot, Cornwall. 

|0»«™, Yealnipton, Devon. 

■ WirvB, Ystrudgynlais, Brecknock. 

^ASCKHT, Towyn. Merioneth. 

1 XALHSB (molier), Tregaron, Cordigtm. 

One has two names : — 

[PKive CAEANTOBiTs, . . , Kcnfig, Gkmorgan, 

The following — 
UTTOWC COKHINOC, .... l.ustlcigh, Eevon, 

r bo another instance ; but perhaps final i has been overluokcU in 
>, as in many other instances, corrected by Mr. Rhys. 
In one instance a nitme in the noniinative is followed by another 
II the genitive ; fiUiM probably to be siippHed : — 

— TS CATiui, VacDor, Brecknock. 

The following are written with syntactical, if not with orthogra> 
■ phical, correctness (the BUppression of final -s being not unusual in 
J^^oUoquial Latin, and scarcely calling for remark) : — 

^HlumTB lACIT, KilioD, Curdigon. 

^Bi cross has been superscribed, cutting through the middle of this 
'^inscription. 

tklto£(ia) piliabroho (xagliiiic iacit), liandyssu], Cardigan. 
TKKNACATTSHJC tAciT PiLiTaitAoi.A(iifi, . Uanfedian, „ 

p Tra oegTACB TxsQg uj>abi aic lAaT. . Treniarchog, Pembroke. 

^Htaic) lACET CTBCAQXvs ■ — -VBivi Fiuvs,. Llondeilo vawr,Caermarthen. 
^^piG lACST TLCAO^rrs PITS sk:«ohauli, Llonlihuigel, 

^^1 ararlJi, 

jHneoKXKAOTs nuv9 vakti eic uctf, Cftpel Brithdir, Glunot^an. 

^^WO tAOBI BALTIAXTH BTBSOCAVI FUJTS CVI'l.TIAS (I NEPOS), 

Llannnchll}!!, Merioneth. 

OEIA ic iinr, , . . , PenmachnD, Cii«mftrvon. 

ABOBTV hkimltiaco nic lACRT, IJonhaiam, „ 

MIC lACXT xruEB BOX* flosiLi, Cuerwys, Flintshire. 

In others apparent Kruminutical inoei-uruvies will dlsuppear if 
<-ilipiM-B be supiiOMil. Thus, in those whicli prosent a name, singly or 
followed by a title, in the genitive, titulm ut something er|uivuJeut 
must bo eupplie<l, 

tuaBAXTi, FurdeU, Tie run. 

CVWIWBI, Trawsmawr, Ciu.TmsrUu.-a. 

DB Llannor, Caem*rvoti. 

•DKixi fKC(l), Tretnwer, Olamormn. 

n TonsAci, Itodd Emiyn, Denbigh. 

X itoxEUuHiui, .... LUtnobcr, Ueriouelli. 
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It is possible that filii was also understood between the words in 
the two last instanceB, as it must be in the following, which present 
distinct nnmeti, both ^enitires (like the modem Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire " UiU'a o' Jack's," &e.). 



CL0T¥*Li Monn.t 


,TTI, 


PhiUack, 


Cornwall 


C.1TO9KSI AKOII 


(or AHOLIj, 


LtanfawT, 


Uehtmeth. 


riui, howerer, is usually expressed 


1. 




KIALOBR&NI CTXOTALI FILL 


LanvoD, 
Wadebridge, 


Cornwall. 


VECAGM, 


FILI l^MKKl, 




COSETOCI, 


„ TMEHSOMALI, . 


P. Cubert, 




BOSKMIMORI, 




K. Cotumb min. 








S. Clement, Truro 








Taristock, 


DcTon, 


h.VBIXI, 


" KACC'ODKCIIETI, 


Bueklund men. 




dohtsm F.imtt, 








K AS ox I, 


NAUVl TtlSI. 


Fardell.' 




CAMVLOKIGI, 




Stackpok ElidiT, 


Pembroke. 






St. Dogmaers, 




CATVBTGI, 


'* I-<»^1^»-"'*". ■ 


Merthvr, 

Hen Llan Am- ) 


Caennarthcii. 


QVKSVKSDASI, 


I sK.'^r' " 


goed, ) 
Llan Scwj-dd. 








Pan wen Byrdhin, 
Merthvr Ma«-r, 


Glamorgan. 


l-AVMXI, 


,, Ma(BIXI|, 




KTONIAVTO, 




Devviiock, 


Brecknock. 


VINSEMAIiLI, 


" SKHEMAOLI, . 


Owi-thorin, 


Denbigh. 



tbes^ouisiiiimedlast:— 

xoLii. . IJanfaglun, CacmarTon. 

K's follow yiLti, I take the last to be the name uf 
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QTEKATAVCi ic DiNVi FILIT8, . . BorlowcQa, Comwall. 

" The titulus of Qucnataucus this. He was the son of Dinuus." 

KOKiriTA EBCiUAi RiOATi TRis FiLi ERCiLiifGi, TregoneT, Comwall. 

** The titulus of Xonnita, Ercilia, Rigatus. They were the three 
children of Ercilincus." 

DBCA jBARBALONi FTLiTS BROCAOXi, . Llandyssul, Cardip^. 

BSOHOKAOLi lAM 10 lAciT KT vxoR Eivs CAVNE, Doltrebedw, Denbigh. 

"The titulus of Brohomaglus. Now he lies here and his wife 
Caune." 

This example shows that the governed name in other instances 
stands by itself, and that a distinct sentence follows. 

DRTSTAom IC lAcrr cvNOMORi FiLivs, . . Polkerys, Comwall. 

BHOCAOAK, HO lACIT KADOTTI FILIVS, . . Trigg minor, „ 

uiTivi IC lACiT FiLH's MAUARii, . Worthyvalc, „ 

BODTOCI IC TACIT FILIVS CATOTIGIRXI PROXEPVS 

ETEKNALi VKDOKALi, .... Margam, Glamorgan. 

" The titulus of Bodvocus. Here lies the son of Catotigimus^ 
great grandson of Etemalis Vedomalus." 

DBRVACT, FiLivs ivsTi IC lACiT, . . Ystradvclty, Brecknock. 
cnrocEwyi, ,, cvkockni hic iacit, . Trallong, „ 

BA&RiYEVBi, ,, VENDVBARI „ Llandawkc^ Caermartheu. 

CAimO&I HIC lACET VKNEDOTIS GIVE FVIT COXSOBRINO MAOLI HAGI8TRATI, 

Penmachno, C'aemar\'on. 

" The titulus of Cantiorius. Here he lies. He was a Venedotian 
citizen, cousin of the magistrate Maglus.'' 

The following instances in which a name in the nominative follows 
the (titulus) N, 1 regard as parallel to the Gallic titclum posuit, and 
I supply POSUIT : — 

CVEOTVI FILI GENAivs, .... Mawgcn, Comwall. 

" The titulus of his son Cnegumus. Genaius placed." 
TALCI FILIVS QENAivs (?), .... Bowdcn, Dcvon. 

" The titulus of Valcus, his son Genaius placed." 



FLA ^4u8 VICTOR Clydai, Pembroke. 

TITAUANI EMERETO, .... Ncvem, „ 

ETALI FILI DE>XVI CVXOVENDE MATER' EIVS, Hpittal, „ 

BIADI AFI Booi BEVE, Ijanwinio, Caermarthcn. 



** The titulus of Biadus, grandson of Bogius. Bcve placed." 
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BIC liClT CANTTSVa 7ATEB PIVLINTS, . 
«AUCTS BIC lAClT FIIJVS ISaERKACVB, 



. Fort Talbot, Glunorpa. 

As u ASTius woTild be a possible Latmization of catacitb, tlie pn- 
bability that tegksracus, 'who is commemorated at Capel Siithdlr, ia 
tho same as he of Llaufihangel Cwmdv, confirms this idea, latio, ol 
the Llandysolio inscription, I regard as the setter up of ihe moon- 
mcnt there. 

It seems indubitable that bic jacbt is employed in some inBtuMCS 
an the eqnivalent of Tmji.us, just as we use substantively foreign ite- 
mulie, Bucli as sine qua non, on dit, &c. Thus : — 

Penrhos, 

Miohel, 

Uaniltem, OlanwrinB* 

Llan Babo, AnglM^. 

Llandyssilio, Pembron. 

Cilgenon, ,, 

Llonnor, Caenurvoa. 



niCIACIT UACCTSECCETI, 

RVANI niC lACIT, 

VENDTVAOLI UlC lACIT, 
KnOBIOI BIC lACIT, .... 

ETOLEOOI FILI UTOOKKI BIC TACIT, 

TEENEOTSSI „ UAOLTIBEiri, „ 
ICTBNALI „ KTSBNI, „ 

HRLI KESICI „ UAHTIKI, „ 

TVEPILI IC lACET PVVEKI lEILTKI DTKOCATI, 



AngleaCT. 
CorawaU. 






CricUiowel, 



Breokno*^' 



" The hie jacet of Turpilins, son of Trilunns (son) of Dunocatiu." 
<:0BBALE.Noi lACiT oBDOTs, . . Penbryn, Cardigan. 

" The jacet of Corbolcngus. Ordous placed." 

<:vLnioBi lACiT KTORwiTK UTLiEB SECTimi, . Llangefni, Angleasf. 

" The jacet of Culidoms. Etorwitc wife of Secundus placed." 
Tho uncertainty of tho last letters in the following prerenta ov 

classifying it ; hut I fancy the last word will prove to be the repre- 

acntatiTe of the modem bedd " grave." 
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old OS the second aod third cunturies, whilst othors must be of thu 
' and fifth. 

Tho Ogham inscriptions in South Britain arc distributed as fol- 
lows: — Cornwall, 1 ; Devon, 2; Cardigan, 2 or 3 ; Pembroke, 8; 
Caennarthen, 2; Olamorgan, 2; £rccknoi:k, 2; Denbigh, 1. 

Pembrokeshire, then, is the richest in monuments uf thin clnss. 
b that county they are in the mnjority, there being therein but six 
monuments of the same i^e inscribed with Lutin letters only, tn 
f embrokcshire, two, and in Glumorgunshiro, one, huve Ogham inscrip- 
tions only. 

The great peculiarity of Ogham writing is, that it is to be read 

n tho bottom upwards ; and so, in every instance of the occurrence 
of on Ogham and a Latin memorial on the «ime stone, the two insurip- 
tioDS follow opposite directions. These inscriptions contain : — 

I. Single names in the genitive .- — 

1. Buckland monachorum. Devon. On tho monument of " Do- 

bunnius the smith, son of Enubarriis," the name of the father 
en»-b&j>ii(i). 

2. Nevem, Pembroke. pcab*ni. 

3. Loughor. Glnmorgnn. On the edge of a Ruman altar- Ac- 
cording to Mr. Brush — 

/- — f-^Sf 

According to Mr. Khys : — 



TT— /-/-#™^/ 



4 



Out of tho6o confli':ting testimonies we may perhaps obtain the name. 

*-//// / " *«.-mi- bejuci, which we huvu noticed at Panweu 
llyrdhin, about twelve miles to the westward. 

. Cljdaj, Pembroke. iJ-*» m m H I i h IIIIi hh |||i ■» " ■■ tjo- 
bUiCticip or T)oiroriicip 

S, 8. Florence, Pembroke, maiiejiAgi. This is on the face of a 
■tone, which was long exposed to the tramp of feet in the village, 
' mtil the Rector, Mr. Burke, rescued it, and hod it erected in the plttco 
I the lost churchyard cross. The initial m ia almost entirely effaced ; 
jnt there can be uo hesitation in restoring the name, which occurs on 
tte Pant y PolJon stone. The line of the scores takes a bend to the 
eight, and then resumes the upward direction. Tliis was apparently 
Intended to avoid a spawl, which thurefoni must bo ancient. Other 
•oores appear to the left, bat I imagine they mnst have been made by 
• Bped«, at some time whin tho stone was covered «ith turi 
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G. Ciildey isle, Pembroke. The rcmiunB of an inscnptiau vhich I 
vcDture to Hupply boboioi on the face. This is accompanied Iit 
itiAgiiUrc b^iiconi on the edges. I Bhall have occaaton to speak i^ 
this more at length in tlio sequel. 

7. Llanfcchan, Cardigan, cjienacc&clo is the reading giTcn. 
Per] laps intended for rjien&cc&ci ; or Lo maybe an e^thet, " little." 

8. Itcdd Emlj-n, Cardigan. ]-ub)Linu copj-^ci. 

II. Two names, one governing the other : — 

1. The remains of the name m&5o.jiii. "Wortlip-alc, ComwaD. 

2. Crickhowcl. Brecknock, ciippili (rj>i)Uutn. There is jai* 
room on the edRc for the thirteen seotcs of cjti. 

3. Llandyssnl, Ciinligan. -oecc*! l)*nf*totu. The in»;riptiaii!i 
on this precious monument have been intentionally defaced. Mr. 
Kundall Roberts read ticcc&i bAtiyalbtn]'. It is coay to suppow 
jj ^ y misread Tjjn- Then btJi]-, which is impossible, -| H m w j^ 
contains the name number of scores as -** |[[[ j nm , which will re- 
concile the reading ■with the Latin. 

III. riliatiou expressed: — 

1. Funlill, Devon. TA|.-*.|.pici mcK\\ <]ici. 

2. S. Dogmaels, Pembroke. i-Ajp&mni ni*,]! ciin*c»m». 
:t. CilfTirran, ,, qien&jiipi mi.jt mi^i cpeni. 

4. Uridi'Il, „ necc&|'&5pu niAi^i inucoi yyect. 

5. Llandawke, Caimiarthcn. m&<|t fn{iicoi) biimeleioonAp 

IV. Tlie name of the raiser of the monument, with ellipsis of oa 

o^iiivalent of poslit ; — 
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inverted, and the part which bears the cross is the part which was 
originally buried. 

Trallong. — On the broadest part of the stone there is a cross in :i 
circle, and the Oghams begin nbout 1 6 from this end, and extend 
nearly to the other. The shaft of tlio cross runs between the two 
lines of the Latin legend. 

Llanwinio. — About 1*6 is without inscription, and on this is faintly 
traced a cross in a circle. Part of it is broken off at the other end, 
and consequently some scores of the Ogham legend lost. 

Clydai. — A cross in a circle. The attempt to form a shaft for it 
with a base has inti'iiVred both with the Ogham scores and the Latin 
letters. 

Bridell. — The stone now stands in its original position. On the 
lower part a quatrcfoil cross is inscribed in a circle, as if the stone 
had once been, or was intended to b(», inverted ; for assuredly a cross 
would not have been cut on what was meant to remain the base of 
the monument. 

Silian. — The shaft of the cross cuts through the letters of the 
legend. 

These instances are sufficient to warrant the belief that the cross 
is likewise an addition in others, where the evidence is not so clear. 

On Caldey isle, the monument beara an inscription apparently of 
about the seventh century : — 

ec pngno quici]' in itt^m irmgp* 1^050 omnibu]^ 
^mmutA^ncibuf ibi e.xoj^onu p|\o ^nim^^ Cv\riioconi. 

Translated into grammatical Latin, this should probably be, ** Et 
signa crucis in illu finxi. Kogo ounus ambulantes, &c." The et sug- 
gests that the monument onginally consisted of two stones, one at 
cither end of the grave, as at Llannor, Caernarvon, and that the iii- 
Bcription was begun on that which is lost, and continued on this. At 
any rate, it is clear that the crosses on the faces and sides of this stoiuj 
were the work of the writer of this inscription. Xow the foot of tho 

cross on the left side has cut through the first score of y^, and the 
head has cut through two scores of -^' , and the cutting of the cross 
has weakened the edge so as to occasion a large spawl to break off, 
carrying with it the scores of the vowel between -jp and -^. 

Further, the large cross on the front seems to have partly effaced 
another inscription, lielow the transom, to the right, there are two 
scores, with room for the vowel o between and after. The breadth of 
the cross would allow of t, T), or 5 ; then, above the tmnsom, there 
is half of the diphthong 01. Supplying L, we get bobotoi, the nam^j 
of a woman in the genitive. Then, when* the comer of the* stone is 
broken off, there is a single score, either h or half ni. Thert^ waj«, 
therefore, an inscription of two lines on the face, a name and filiation. 
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in the genitive ; iintl tliat on the edges may be the name and par(>nta|» 

ol the raiser of tlie monument. 

As to the comparative age of the Ogham and Latin inscriptioni, 

when both occur on one monument : — 

In some instant'us they are tertainly cotemporary : — 

Nevern. — The Ogham and the Latin give the some name, pC&liAm. 

Tho Latin has in aihUtion the name of the raiser of the nnonnment, 

BMEKETe. 

Clydai, I. — ]loth inseriptions havo the name of tho person ccn- 
mcmorated, ecrcjim, and that of the raiser, }icco]', tho Latin sop- 
plying the pncnoiiLi'ii of the latter. 

Clydai, 2. — liiith inscriptions seem to give the name of the penm 
commemorated ; the Latin supplies his paternity. 

Llonfechun, Lliindyssul. — The same may be said. 

At S. Dogmael's the Oghum and Lutin arc equivalent, m^ 
being translated nil. 

At Criekhowel, the e<1go of the stone has just room enough t» 
complete the legend cuppilt (cpi)ltuni ; and tho Latin xuxraii 
pwERi TBiLvsi ahowa that cpittum is the name of tho father, and 
supplies nvxocATi, name of tlio grandfather. 

At Cilgcrran, the two legends give the same name, but the Latin 
has the n:imc of the father, vua u&olitbeni ; the Oglinm that of the 
grandfather, ma.<]i mb.<3(i Cfeni, 

So also, the legends at Kenfig, Trulluiig, and Llunwinio, seem to 
bo strictly cotemporary. 

At Auckland Monachorum, if en&li&pp} be the eomplete legend, 
the Ogham must be a generation curlier than tho I.iitin. 

The Fardell stone shows that inseriptions were added to the 
original one, presenting as it does an Ogham f«.].-ftift]tici m&<)i <fici, 
and two Latin, fanoki uahi bini and saorakui, perfectly distinct; 
and the Be<ld Emlyn ptone commemorates two distinct perMU, 
I'libibnii andAiMiuNi, whel^l(Ttb,■ylu■^Ull■H-^i^,lylht■ ' " ' 
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mc) is ranch shorter than the flrat, to keep dear of the iti ; for if it 
hod bet!n uf the same lengtli it would have run into it. 

At Crickhowel, too, although the two inscriptions commemorate 
the same person, tho Ogham was written first ; for the legs of the r 
uTQ sprtiwi out wide to keep clear of the two scores of the l. Indeed 
the lunplitication of the Latin legend, as compared with the Ogham, 
Lt an iailicntion of afterthought, and the some remark will a^iply to 
the iiisLTiptious which supply paternity, omitted in the Ogham. My 
conelusiou, therefore, would be, that these monuments belong to u 
pMtple who onlinarily used Ogham writing ; that Latin inscriptions 
were sometimes add«l for the sake of the people amongst whom they 
dwelt ; and that these people were more numerous thiin tho (!)gham- 
writing people, because their monuments arc more numerous than 
those inscribed with Oghams. It would be (jnite natural that the 
Oghum-writing people, after long residence in these districts, should 
adopt the writing of the country and lay aside their own : thus, 
ni&.ienA5i alone is written on the monument at S. Florence, but the 
monument of his son from Faut y Folion has a Latin legend only ; and 
(■n&bapiii alone appears on the Buekland stone, but tho epitaph of 
hi* wn IS in Latin. On the other hand, the occasional use of tho 
Ughnm by the Latin-writing people may easily be supposed. 

Thp Oaulieh inscription at Todi, giving dbutigkos = bkuti rnjirs. 
h«s tuiighl us that -onos is patronymic. So also teaches tlio Irish 
Oghjim legend at Monataggart. -oalftgni m6.i]i tj^Li. iokos and 
AUNus have become -es iiud -an in later speech ; and indeed the early 
mouumuits exhibit the firvt traces of this change in names, such us 
Dpocam. sauiuni, and heyesihi fili skveri at Llan Newydd. But 
iTCD the fuller form is contracted from ganos or gkkos, of which h'u 
Ikt« interesting examples in bkocaoas, and in the genitive LrrooEKi. 
|Tho 8t. Dogmaels monument presents the form -ftmni by the aide 
|4C -&T11, as it were a link in the connexion, already supposed, be- 
tho Greek Afivo^ and Latiu agnus, (unless wo odmit the like- 
lihooil that an Ogham scor^ has been omitted, and that fa5)i>i.mni 
rtonda for r^gp^gm).' One other form of patronymic these legends 
"upply. -ma or -eng, in ebcilisoi, evolesgi, identical with the common 
Ton tonic form. 

The diseorery of the 8. Oogmaela monument, giring mA-ji = rrii.' 
fiitly confirmed Dr. Graves' theory, already universally accepted, a* 
to tli« sense of m&>]i, genitive of rnat]&]'. The plural nominative of 
this word seems to occur in the Ardraorc legend — 

coiniir*!- ej&motiAj" Uiguweccij- mA.]i not&ci bigoej-gobi ; 
and the genitive plural in unu uf thosu at Ballintaggart, 
rpiA m6>|^ m&it»5ni, 

■ See note (i) added in pm*. 
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for certainly U]11& can be nothing else than the maaculine genitira 
]itanil. With these two, it ia interesting to compare the tub mi 
uKCiunai at Tregoncy, although there we have the QominatiTe plnnl, 
M-ith (as I suppose) ellipsis of FnEBUNT. 

One Irish mouumont at Enockrour, in the legend, 

furnishes tho exact feminine of rii&<|&]\ But there is another irad 
which expresses" daughter," iMoco or itiiico, genitive Tno<]0), mucoi, 
identical with much, " filia " of the old Cornish glossary. 

The relation of grandson is cxpreascd by ni&<]i jni>.t\y. Thii 
phrase is to be distinguished from another, where mb.<\ is compounded 
with a name, and so loses its power of inflexion. m«<^i mucoi is the 
phrase, where descent from a named grandfather, though a mother, 
rather than a father, is intended to be expressed. For this relation rf 
grandson the word &t:^i or « p occurs in two Irish inscriptioni, and 
in the inscription at Llanwinio. We might expect the corrcspoodoit 
of PBONEPos in these inscriptions, since we have the word at ifargwn 
and at Vale Crucis, and I believe that we have it on several Irish 
monnmenta, »rm&<]i. »r simply means " father" ; it is the Gothic 
atta ; the Sanscrit baa lost it, but has preserved atta (or " mother " ; 
Ro it would be as suitable, prefixed to avus for the third degree in the 
aacending line, as it is for the sixth. The prefixes of avns, originaUf 
applied, with pi.Tfcct ooirei'tiiess, tu the iiacending degrees, came to be 
used abusively to the descending ; thusproavus, " before grandfather," 
is sensible; prouepos for "great grandson "is nonsensical; henTJACor 
rcnii.dii)i, "old father," for "grandfather," is sensible; but hen-g&M, 
lien "old," prefixed to c&u, "great grandson," to express the fifth 
degree of descent, is absurd. Yet the same system which allowed of 
these prefixes, which befit the ascending series, being applied to tha 
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Doubtless the wife of the writer of this epitaph. 

HIC lACET MVLIER BONA NOBILT. 

" The good wife of Nobilis." 

BTC (IH PA)<:?E MVL(IEK) REQVIEVIT — N — CVXANDE HIC IW TVMVLO lACTT. 

**Here rested in peace the wife of . Cunande here lies in the 

tomb." 

CVLIDORI lACIT ETOBWITE IITLIER SECVNDI. 
BROHOMAGLI lAM lACET £T TXOB ETCS CAVNE. 
TTNCCETACE TXSOR DAARI HIC lACIT. 

Once a mother : — 

EVALI FILI DENCVI CVNOVENDE MATEB EIV8. 

In other instances the name of a woman occurs without specifica- 
-tion of kindred : — 

AODITNE. 

— ORIA IC lACIT. 

In the Tregoncy inscription, noxnita and erciliai appear to be 
feminine names. The latter is in the genitive, agreeing with rioatt, 
jmd the former doubtless ought to be. 

Thus we have the following : — 

Eroilia, Nonnita, Potenina, — oria, Velvo(ria), 
Aodiune» Caime, Cunande, Cunovende, Etorwite, Rostece. 

Now what do the Ogham legends give us ? 
The lost inscription at Llandyssul was : — 

DECA BARBALONI FILIVS BROCAGNI. 

'• D. (daughter) of B. (He was) son of B." 

The Ogham legend was in the genitive, T)eccA.i bAp|:Atoni. 
*' (The titulus) of D. (daughter) of B." 

At Caldey, m^guLice b.N]Aceni. M. (daughter) of B. 

At Llanwinio, biadi afi bogi beve. " (The titulus) of B., grand- 
aon of B. B. (placed it).** To this correspond, on the the left hand, 
A|rp boa bi^T)! *' (The titulus) of B.'s grandson B." ; on the right, 
bcfT(e)y the name of the mother or grandmother. 

Comparing these with the Irish inscriptions, we have the simple 
luune ctmocen^, the feminine of ctin^cenni, on one of the stones 
in the rath of Dunloe. 

mti'O'Ooiy^ m^<)<)^ ^c, above noticed. 

At Ballyquin, c^c^b^]i moco p]\icopb. ** C. daughter of F.,'* 
where the inflexion of the father's name is suppressed. 

ZH2 
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At EilgniTaiie, iii mAt]i tu^u'oecA. miico mAroni. Here 
tii5ut)ec& is certainly the femiiune of tuguoecc&j* in the Domina- 
tive. I translitto " (The titnlas) of my sod. X. daughter of M. (pbced 

it)." 

At Kilgravflnc, CIIAL5111 mucoi ciitiee. 

At Claragh, r&i-es&gm niucoi m&<|perire. 

At Monatflggart, V'^'ll"''! "'o-^o' S^-nnt-^SSer, (this last, on ac- 
count of tho furmn of tho wonls, and the peculiar chatacter of the 
writing, to be considered of much later date than tho others), we have 
the formulo " The titulue) of A.'s daughter B.," aa in the Llanfaglan 
inscription, fili lovebki akatbhoki. " Of L.'s son A." 

At Ballymoreagh, geniLoci n14.11 m*<]i Mti*i muc , "Of 

Q., grandBon of Aina, daughter of ," 

At "White field, iioc»ci xne,.<\\ tu&.jiner{re) m^i]! mucoi tiD'o&ini. 
" Of K. son of M., Bon of U.'s daughter." 

At Ballintaggart, necr&l&tui mA^cftooe iiia..].]i muco) t)0|io]', 
" Of N. (Bon) of M. son of B.'a daughter." 

I understand ms-.^ijiecce = miicot iiT)D&nit. 
m&qc&o'oe = mucoi ■dojioj'. 

To be compared with thia are ocni&<]i m&.]i]iice at Beelish, and 
ocm&.)i he in the Cork Institute, from Tullig. 

So also at Ballintaggart again, niAii^ji p&{ii&i m&i.].]! niucoi 
tio^1.Tni&i', where the actual name of the deceased is suppressed, 
Paria(wIioeenamc is in the genitive), is daughter of D. 

On the Llandawkc monument the complete legend was (as I be- 
lieve), ni6.<|t mucoi luinicLe'oonA]', equally suppressing the name of 
the deceased - 

At Bridell we have clearly nccc&ii&t^iu m&.]i mucoi }"Feci, 
"(The tltulus) of K. son of P.'s daughter." 

At Dunmore, the monument, which reads e]>c mAi|i m*vji ejici*]" 
onthe!eft,h0M &116. ■oopuii on the right. This aeems to correspond 
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■oixionem pjio »nim& hipotoit, and that at Valle Crucis, .^iiicum- 
<^ue ^lecicAuefic m&ne]^ii{)prionefti iixA)m ttec benet)icciotieni 

Cipep *tiim&m etij^j. But all these seem to bo comparatiTely 
te, i. a., to belong to the age when the older inflectional forma were 
felliiig into disuse. Thus 



&nm moilei^oiTui]! »T)ni»>)) bleic&me&n, 



CahirciTeen. 
Tiaahally. 



drop the inflcxioDR of the names, whilst they retain it in nifi.^i, and 
the following drop it in mA.]i also : — 

&nm reAjAiin itia<( TiegtAnn^ Tinahnlly. 
Anm c]iiiiiAn ma.^ Lusmn, DerrceDderagh. 
«nm coLoloniiti AiLtLtcej', Eilcoleman. 
" Memorial of Coloman Btranger," 

olio wants the inflexion. 

And now, in order to institute a full comparison between the 
names on these and the Irish monaments, I append a list of the 
former, as complete as my resources will admit, with the counties in 
which they occur, talcing Cornwall and Devon together, then the five 
Muthem counticfl of Wales in which Ogham inscribed monuments pre- 
T«il, then the four north-western counties, and writing the Latin 
names in capitals, the Ogham in minuscules. 






boo, 

■UIOBI, 

aaocAoiN — 

■mOKOIUOLI, 
■TVWICATI, 
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CATiCVa, . 
tAVKK, 

cvbandk! . 
cvNOTAJll, cunacami 

OTNOTBMDB, 
DAASI, 

BBCA. weceai, . 

DEBVOK, . 
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sAQRA-vi, r^sr**""' 

8A1.V1ANV8, 
SAmtSDiVS, 
BENACVB, . 

pjbiLmu, . 

TBOBR-VACl-R, 
THBNACATTB, rUCnflCC 

cpeni, 

TBIlyHl. cp'lluiii, 

TTBPI1J.I, CUppitl, 
TAIIATHI, . 

VKBIKIW, , 

TENDTMAOLl, 
TICTOB, 


an, . 


• 
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[ ^ottaaagTu, Qucnatauci,* QucnvcnOaoi, ReRin, lUalobntni, Rini. 
I Kiifiujiiuci, Sagrani (Sagranui),* Sfnacua, SenLlus, Senomagli, Talori, 
Tt'gemacus, Trenncatus, Tronegussi, Treni, Tui'piUi, Vendoni, Ven- 
(lubaH, Vinnemagli, Ulcagnus.* Of these, those marked (*) ore found 
south of tht Bristol Chaun^l ; and ii^iONi pili seteri from the MuHi, 
compared with setbbiki flli beveui, and cltaokus fits bknohicli 
from the north, with baorasth — baoruii, maccodecceti — iuccudec- 
L cETi, BRocAoAN — B&ocAGKi, indicate the presence of the same families 
L«ni both Bides of it. Some of these names have their correoposdontB 
■ in Welsh personal nomenclature, it is true ; but tlic forms in which 
they are here presented to us are osKuiedly more like those on the 
Irish monuments, than those on monuments distinctly Welsh ; and 
thL're is at least onr element of whit-h the Irish charuct«r cannot be 
(]oubte<l, Sen (Welsh, Ken). The names, generally, belong to the 
jirimitive he-utlien Celtic type ; but there ore two, ktobvvitb (appa- 
rently identical with eCApsinoe, "adoration"), and humeLetfonA]-, 
(undoubtedly a compound of humcte-)- = later Irish umAL, Comiali 
imvel. Welsh uffal, and notiA-]-, " low and poor "), which savour of 
the Chnstian names of the fintt centuries. Some of the other names 
ure certainly Latin ; hut of these some may be trunslations of Celtic 
uiunoa. Thus robili may represent feci, which twice occurs, and 

IBECUIfPI DAABI. 
TESECuris CITE, "citizen of Gwynedd," prepares us to expect 
«tfaer provincial or local designations, and such, I believe is seixe- 
TtACo, "native of Seinicti," though 1 do not rceoprnise the place. 
There was a local nnnic, something like it, in Ulster, Seimnc. 
ORDous has been rvferre*! to this class, and identified with Ordovie-ia 
«r -a, (the plural was Ordoric-es or -a?) ; but 1 dare not accept this 
tdentidcatiiin. I think it safer to regard it as a personal name, and 
understand posuit rather than fuit. It seems to be a Celtic corrc- 
•pondent of the Latin arduus, later Irish o\}x> and &p-o, "tall" or 
" bnive." 
In two instances, talobi adventi (sc. ndventitii) and PEBEoHUti 
j'KCi, we have indications that the persona who nru commemorated 
were "strangers," just as at Sluunt Uusic, AriDACAnni mAi]i 
MtttCAp, and Kilcolcman, »iim cotoLomAn Aiblicep. 
Three monuments eommemorate the civil rank of the deceased or 
«f his father, or some relative — tofisaci, tbibu.vi, uagisioatj ; but 
these arc not amongst those 1 claim as ])robably Irish. I do not 
know whether anything equivalent has appeared on the Irish monu- 
ments, unless bpotiiion»i-, apparently equivalent to the WelflS 
"brcuhin, be of tliis class. 
Three monuments — two in Wales and one in Scotland — presont 
the ecclesiastical titles pre-sbyter and sncordos. Those are of the 
Uoman type; but they have tht-ir anotugies ut Cahimogal, rugicc&cc 
itiA.j) rAgApccco]-, and Srandon, <jpimirip jioiiAnn riA.] como. 
3»nn (both which I judgu tobu comp«futiv(dy lute, on acwumtol tlio 
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falling aw&j of the inflexions, and the bustrophedon character of tht 

iHSt). 

If the monument at Llansadwm hsd, rb is almoat certain, Uid 
title cpiscopus, this also would be nearly paralleled by the Atinum 

monument: — 

coinuc&y e^ATnon*)' Lugu'oeccs.]' 111*^1 t>ot&ri bi^oej^obi, 

I leave to those who have fuller acquaintance than I havp with tho 
Irish inscriptions, whether such designations as fubri, nedici, h<re 
also their parallels. The former seems to be represented by Ito 
Gaulish inscription at Ouerot, sickr pkkoco ieckd ncoaico, " Fab«f 
Feroco fecit porticus" ; and by another monument, Gaulish, thou^ 
raised in England, nomiitg sacui sbtsci fili cms ssxom. ~ ' 
is also contained in the Bridell instription necr* j-igpii. 

Rude us these monuments are, they belong undoubtedly to tbs 
noble and princely class, to thoso whose names would appear in tho 
history of their tiroes if that history were before ns.' So, if we 
find upon some of them names which appear in the fmgmenta whu'h 
remain of that history, there is at least a probability that 
have before us monuments of historic personages; and probabilih^ 
with regard to a partieulur monument muy be confirmed by compari- 
son with other monuments. 

Portunatc'ly we have one monument which presents nnraos, of thi 
identity of which there cnn bo no reasonable doubt. It is that at 
Clydai, Pemhrolieshire, erected by Flavius Victor to the memory 
Ettera. Now Flavins Victor was the son of the Emperor Kfiiximn^ 
proclaimed emperor by his father a. n. 3S3, and slain in Ouul x. n. 36S. 
According to the British traditions, Maximus was a son of LeoUniUH 
who was a son of Cool Ooedhcbawg, and Eddeyrn married a daughter 
of Coel nonicd Gwawl. By this marriage, Eddeyrn wonld b© iht 
preat-uncle of Fl. Victor. But this monument must he earlier 
the five years' duration of his reign, all which years were spent i* 
Gaul ; and for many years previous his father, and probably himself, 
were absent from Britain. 

/osimus says that Maximus was engaged in Britain under Tbeodft> 
sins in the war which was begun a. d. 364 and ended in ^ n. 360 
and whilst the Roman writers, narrating the events of that 
ascribe everything to Thcodosins, the British writers very nntufaUj 
molie Maximus the hero, a« the des(:ondajit of Ltieir ancient prioeM. 
Fordun, the Brut, and Bocce, each has a distinct etory tu tell of tfav: 
events ; each must have been indebted to an independent source of h 
formation, for each has many differences in detail, yet all agrM a* I 
tho leading facts ; and these which strikingly illustrate the Bortatii 
of Amoiionus M.irceilinus wr may Hccept. 



I 

I 
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Ammianus, then, spcnks of the unceaaini; ravages of the Briti-'h 
proviuees, on the putt of the Picta, Bnxons, Scots, and Attacols, 
A. D. 364, and of the Dicoledunes imd Vecturiuues, Scots nnd Attarots, 
continning these raTuges, a. d. 366. Daring the int^^rval SevLTua vm^ 
Bent to Britain, hut replaced immediately by JoviniiH. The intelli' 
gence he sent home was bo alarming, that it wae felt that none bat u 
general of the very highest character could be entrusted with the iti- 
recdun of affairs in Britain, and Theodnsiua wan sent. Landing at 
Richborouph, *. d. 368, be marchtd to«aids London, then iu immi- 
nent danger, (Iefi;ated several parties of marauding barbariana on the 
way, and enten^d the city triumphantly. So strong, however, weib tho 
eonfedt;mcy of tho barbarianK, that he was convinced it must be over- 
come rather by craft than by force. He therefore applied himself firat 
to the plan of detaching from it those who had dexerted from the 
Roman cause ; and great numbers were induced by his promises uf 
immunity to retnm to their ullegiaaec. Thus he gradually strength- 
ened himsrif during the winter. In the following spring he marched 
northwards, overcame the barbarians, restored the cities and fortresses, 
recovered for the empire the district betwc-en the Tyno and Forth, 
and named the province ao recovered ValentJu, in honour of his master. 
Claudius und Pacatius even assert that he was victorious by sea as well 
U by land, and pursued the I'icts, Scots, and Saxons, as far as the 
Orkneys. 

In order the better to understand the British narratives, and 
establish their credibility, it will be neceosary to recur to o somewhat 
earlier period of the history. 

Tlie Emperor Constimtine had been assisted by three British 
princes, Trahcrn, Leulinua, and Uauricius, in his struggle niUi 
MaxentiuB. After his departure, one Octavius, with h few coinpu- 
nions, conspired against and slew the Roman governors, wos then 
elected king by the Britons, and expelled the Imperial forces. Tni- 
hem was sent against him ; defeated ut first, he sailed to Scotland, 
thence renewed hia enttrpiize, and put Octavius to flight. This i^ 
^oite consistent with what we know from Roman sources. It is ei:'r- 
tain that British auxiliaries formed part of Constantino's forces in bis 
struggle for empire ; and after he found himself firmly seated on tht^ 
tlirooe, Eusfbius tells us that he passed over into Britain, and con- 

auered it. So there must have been a rebellion iu tho interval, and 
le British story merely supplies the names of the British chiefs who 
oatiisted Constantine, of the rebel, and of tlic gi-nerut who was sent tu 
oppose him. 

Octavius fled lo Norway, and thence sent messengiTs to Britain, 
inatigatiog hia partisans against Traliem, until ono of tliem found an 
opportunity of killing him. Then he ventured to return, routed the 
Imperial forces, recovered the kingilom, and, hy uniting the Pieti anil 
8<M^ in firm alli.ince wilh the BHtuu», was (tiubhd to mainluiu hia 
independence until Ihe reign of Qratiau and Valcntiniaii. This 
brings us to A. V. 364, the year of Yalentinian's necession, as the 
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basis for the ei'ents which follow, tho time when I'icts unci Sjueods 
and Scots aro represented hy Ammianua ns having all Ijut wrested 
from Rome; the Hovoreignty of Britain. The British story names the 
Piets and Scots as wsisting to maintain a British prince in iudqieih' 
dence, and, without naming the Saxons, undesignedly rompletes tiie 
confederacy as represented by Ammianns, by telling us that OctariiK 
had found refuge in, and returned from, Norway, when he c«U- 
blishcd his power. He had therefore friends there, und wouJd u- 
suredly he sccompanied by them on his return. 

During the time aseignod to the reign of OctaTins, the BanaB 
historians have very little to tell us of Eoman transactions in Britaun. 
About k. D. 340, Constans spent a winter in Britain, and aw(?d tiba 
natives by his presence. There is no record of any active memmt 
token by him. .1. d. 853, Faulus was sent to punish those who had 
favoured tho cause of Klagncntins. There is no record of the measoRs 
he took. A. b, 360, Julian sent Lupicinus to oppose the Pict« and 
Scots, who were doing precisely what Ammionus wiys they wew 
doing in .164, but it does not appear that ho achieved anything of im- 
portance. 

In his old age, tho British story proceeds, Octsvioe, hanng M 
son, wished to settle the succession to the throne- Caradoc, OMof' 
his chief princes, advised him to name Maximus as his succc*sor, uil 1 
sent his son M^auricius to Komc to iuTite him to come. Msoriciin 
found Mazimus disaffected towards Oratiim and Volenttnian, on ac- 
count of their refusal to give bim a third port of the empire, "niis ia 
not improbable, for the empire was divided in this very year, and the 
east given to Yalcns. Ma.iimuB gladly accepted the invitation, and, 
came to Britain, with the consent of the emperor (says Boece), with 
an army which he had collected on bis way. There was, howevn, a 
party in Britain who favoured the claims of Conan, Octnvius' nepbeir ; 
and Octavius, ted to believe that Maximus' coming with so largti a forw 
was hostile, commanded Conan ia oppose him with nil the forces ot 
Britain. Several conflicts ensued ; linximus was victorious ; Conan 
retired to Caledonia, raised a freah army of Ficts, Scots, and otfan* 
collected from alt quarters, passed the Humbcr, and was again Ac- 
feated. Octavius now acknowledged M^aximus his successor, and gaiD 
him the hand of hia daughter in niarriage- 

A year probably must be allowed between these rrcnts nod tlM 
renewal of the war. Conan fled to Scimdiunvia, recruited his forcei 
there, invaded South Britain, and continued the war fur three yran, 
(a. o. 365 to 36B). Probably Uaximus found himself uue(|UAl to tlia 
struggle, and his ilimtsnds for assistance from Borne procured the ap- 
pointment of Theodosius, the working of whose plans to break tli« 
confederacy we now begin to discern in this story. 

The Scots, it ia said, liad suffered much in this w.ir, and dreiir-l 
peace, but without prejudice to their allies. Tho Uritons who fa- 
vouicil Conan's pretensions, afraid of being abondoni'd, miid« praco 
uIm, and Conan oizreed to make common cause with M"it'ntyf ffiypg 
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I we observe the result of Theodosiiia' promisis of immimity; Coaan 
Kand hi* party were tho (lescrters who rctumiii lo their ftUegiance. 
I For & year Uaximua mniDtaincd peaco outwardly vitb tho Scots, 
{imt secretly stirred up the Picta to mako war upon thcin ; and made a 
reaty with the I'ii'ts, intending to subdue each nation in ita turn. 
Plw I'icts, supportetl by all tlie Britons saro Conan and his party, at- 
' tacked the Scots fit-rcely, and a destructive war ensued. In thu fol- 
lowing year [369) Ifaximas took the field in person, and defeated the 
Scots in a bloody battle, in which their king Eugenius fell. Ethodli 
his brother fled to Ireland with his eon Krth ; others to !Korway. 
I Uajcitnua buned the bodies of the slain, and performed the funeral 
e for Eugeuius. The reduction of the Picts, who had been 
BQcH weakened in the i^onlliet with the Scots, was now an easy task, 
d all their fortresses fell into the hitnd!i of Jfaximus. He is said, 
bowever, to have maintained friendly relations with them ; and five 
wan later, Vortigem, who married his daughter Sevcro, is doscribe<l 
M holding under the Romans the sovereignty of the Ficta. 

't is worthy of remark that tho " Historia Britonum " speaks 
I two reigns of Uaximus in Britain, naming first Moximoa and then 



'* SextuB, Muximus in Britannia. A teiuporo illias consulcs esse 
Kl-unt et Ct'sares postea nunqnam appelluti Kunt. In t«:mpon:: 
Ultem illius Sanctos Martians virtutibua et minicnlis daruil. 

Septimus, Uuximionus imperator regnavit in Britannia. Ipse 
cuin ouiuibun militibus Britlonum a Brittannia et occidit 
tgem Romanorum (irationum et imperium obtinuit totiua Eoropie." 



Tet nfterwnnlg 1 



itntions tho latter under his other name :- 



" Dum Oratjunns imperator regnavit in toto mnndo, in Brittnnnin 
ler Hoditioueni niilitum Muximna impemtor factus est, qiu-m mox in 
Mitliam trattsfretasxe perhibent, et Gratianum regem I'uriais Mero- 
Uandis magistri militum proditione superavit, qui fngiens Lugduni 
~ iptns atqne oceisu.'; est, JIaaimus vero Victorem filium siiura coneor- 
a regni feeit. Post multum vero spatium tcmporis a Valentino et 
'o consulibui spoliatua Maximus regiis indumentis u^litur, ct 
1 capite lapide dampnatur. cuius Alios Victor eodem anno ub Ai^o* 
Ute tomite iuterfectus est in Gallia." 

The meaning probably ia that Maximus was twice saluted "impo- 
itor" in Britain, in 369 and in 3B3. 
To his flrat residence in this ixland I would rtfer the erection of 
this monument to his undo Edeym by his son Flavins Victor, after- 
" ani' emperor. 

I'he war, of which the effect was the restoration to the Itoman 
npim of the province between the Tyne and the Forth, was eertninly 
mcluded in that province, and there arc many traces, iminrdiati'ly tf> 
t SMtUi «f tho Forth, ul suuh • ww is the thinl cvutury. Ili» 
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pcriotl ia marked by an inscription which, though not bduing auj 
tokena of Chriatianity, is of the Koman rather than of the Celtic type, 
and therefore I refer it to the period after Constantiae, Hic uoT 
ixrvjrrut vetta Filio* vwtte. This is inscribed on a atone pillar, whidi 
is called the Calttone, i. e., " battle-stone," at Kirkliston in Lothitn. 
immediately to the east of it many stone cists have been found, formed 
vt undressed flags set edgeways, containing Ekeletouf. About sisty 
yards to the nrest stood a large tumulus, which was opened in 1834, 
nnd found to contain severDl skeletons. Four miles to the east there 
were formerly two very large conical cairna called also Catstones, in 
which were cistf) containing skeletons and weapons of iron and bronu'. 
To the north-west of these, a few yanls distant, is another stone pillar 
bearing the same name, and about it many itkeletons have been fonoj 
irregularly interred without ciata. The rude earthworks of an ancient 
camp Btill exist, and more extensive entrenchments once existed in the 
same neighbourhood. Thus abundant traces of a bloody conflict have 
been preserved even to our own times, and how many may have been 
effaced by cultivation during fifteen centuries past ! 

It is clear that the Teutonic race were actively engaged throngbout 
this struggle with the forces of the empire. It was by their aid that 
Octavius waa enabled to assert his independence, early in the reign of 
Oonstantine. Where Fordun mentions "other" allies, without sped- 
fying their nationality, Ammianus supplies " 8axons." s. a, 364 j and 
later he seems to call them Yecturiones, e. a. 368 ; since to Picta and 
Saxons of the earlier notice Dicatedones and Vecturiones of the latt«T 
correspond, and Dicatedones are sorely Ficts. It was to Scandinavia 
(accoi^mg to the Welsh Brut) that Conan's second flight was directed. 
iTie panegyrists say that the Saxons were vanquished by Theodoatua, 
and {"onlun and Boece that Korway was the refuge of some ot tho 
fugitives from the contest. When tlien we find this monaatent 
eommemorating a person whose name clearly indicates his Teutonio 
nationality, and naming as his father one whose people may well ham 
been knoim ae Yecturiones, we have surely good rea«)n for rvguding^ 
it as the monument of a chieftain of this people who fell in the can- 
fiict ; and that his epitaph should have been written morf Romana ni* 
Niorf Jlriltannito, ia perfectly consistent with the statement that UaX' 
"loman by birth imd education. de\-ote(l himself after the b»Ul» 
to the honourable interment of the slain. Now these two names occur 
in the genealogy of the Kings of Kent, Woden, his son Wocta for 
Wither, as iEtholward calls hinj), his son Witta, his son Wietgui, 
liis sons Hors and Henegest. In my "Essay on the CaaafmA of 
firituin by the Saxons," audio my " Genealogy of the Kings ot Kfait," 
I have shown that Woden commenced his migration to Scandinat'ii 
about A. D. 335, at which time he was the father of several sou ot 
miitnrc age, and that Hors and Henegest came to Britain a. d. 42tt, 
HeuDgi'st being then the father of a raurriagcalile daughter. Noarlf 
iiilerraetliate between these dates is that of the battle of which we tmt 
a{>eaking, ,i. n. 300. Wittn, the grandson of Woilon, 
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. £ Hcucgest, woulil then be a warrior ut full ngc. The coinddence 

■'Vith the (•cncologj' is so striking, so evident, that it occurred inde- 

1 pendentlytu Dr. Simpson, and to myself; and we must cither anppoec 

that these »re rpnlly the gi'undfather and great grftidfuther of the 

conquerors of Britain, or that there were living ut the same time, in 

tbe Scandinavian lands, two Teutonic chiefs, a father and son, uf the 

same names as theirs. Wc know, however, of but one pair so named ; 

nnd if we admit the identification of them with those named on this 

monument, the following series of facta will appear to but a nutnrol 

ceqnence. 

I 1. The Picts (Dicaledonea), confederate with tic Sasons (Vcctu- 

I Tioncs), detached by Maximua from their alliance with the Scots, 

1 the last utterly routed, a. n. 309, 

". Vortigem, holding under the lUimans the sovereignty of the 

I Ficts, and Uie husband of Severa, dimghter of Uaximus, received u 

I'OoIony of Saxons, a. d. 374. 

I a. Vortigem, in hiaold age, embarrassed hythediaaffection of thi> 
I Srilona, the hostility of the Roman party, and the pretensions of 
I Amhmsiuii, reueived the aid of the gmndohildrcn of the chieftain, wba 
an the ally of his own people, sixty years before. 
Equally interesting, if not more i>o, are the inscriptions on a mo- 
I Bnment at Ballyhank, Co. Cork. Ou one side we liuvu clearly the 
l^legend, continut^ over tlie top, Mi ino.)oe (or &i) ^-oiiiicijeim, and 
D the other, in much smaller scores, htoba. 

I oannot help comparing the minute characters of this last with 
tthe minute tovioc on the monument of Vitalis son of Torricus, and 
■ suppose the one like the other to be the signature of the raiser of the 
I monument. 

I sappose the amn to have the same sense as on other monument*, 
nomen= titulus, and that the second word was itio<]oe or inoi)6i, 
n final and another initial represented by one, as on many Runii! 
This seems to he a variant of the usual mtieoi, fopp- 
rijenn is clear, and the whole legend is in my view, " Memorial of 
tUugnter of Fortigem." 

Now this monument distinctly mentions a person who had tlic 

saine name as the unfortunate British king, hut lived earlier, or thi> 

[ king himself. I do not entertain the idea of a later namesake ; for 

"* D memory of the historic king was so odious, that assurctlly it would 

t be given to another ; and though I admit the suppoMtion of an 

[irlitrr prince of the name, I believe that the person here named can 

other than be wlio introduced the Saxons. 

"The daughter of Fortigem." Foriigom had one danghtcr, whose 
me the author of the " Historia Britonum " suppresses, the mothnr 
J his incest with her] of S. Faustus, associated with him in his fate. 
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Tcbatever that wan. For it is iDTOIved in myateiy ; there are no less 
than four different stories of the circumetauces of his disappearance 
from this world's etap'. 

1. That, denount^cd by S. Qermanua, he fled to Cacr Gortigern, 
with his wives and all his fricndn ; thut S. Gurmanus followed him, 
and obtained bv his pravere the destraction of the fortress by firefron 
heaven. ("Hiat. Brit.'"). 

2. That Aurcliun Ambrosius besieged him in his fortress, and 
destroyed it and alt who were in it by fire. (" Brut "). 

3. That, ninmltaceously with the descent of fire from heaven, the 
earth opened and swallowed upollthcinmatcaof the fortress, ("ffist, 
Brit."). 

4. That he soutiht safety by flight, and died in obscority of a 
broken heart. {" Hist. Brit."). 

Thus the first three asrcc that his fortress was destroyed by fire; 
the third was evidently a conjecture to account for the fact, " tiiat no 
bones, nor rcinainR, of him or of those who were with him in the for- 
tress, -wAn ever found ;" and the following has appeared to me ths 
most probable account of these affairs : — 

That, besieged by Aurelius, whom S. Germanns accompanied, he 
effected his escape, after hai'ing set fire to his fortress, and ended his 
days in some foreign land. 

That he should linve tied to Ireland and died there is by no means 
improbable ; for more than one of the burds records, to his disparage- 
ment, his friendship for, and confederacy with, the Scots of Ireland, 
Anglesey, and North Britain. And when his son Fascent, after his 
death, was defeated in his first struggle with Aurclius, he fled to 
Ireland, and returned to renew it with the aid of an Irish king, who 
is called Gillomorius, and his forces. I am not aware that this name 
occurs in the Irixh annals ; but it is a genuine Celtic name, and ap- 
pears in one of thu Ogham inscriptions at Bumham : — 
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It the monument at Towyn, Merionethshire, belonga to either, it 
will probably be to the son of Vortigem, on account of the form of the 
i-hiirai:tcr8. 

The nnme of another son of Vortigern, Catigem, killed at the 
buttle of Episford, a. n. 435, occurs in tho remarkable inscription at 
Hargam, Olamorganshire, which presonta the following genealogy : — 

tVedomal, EltmaJ, , CatoHyim, Boduoc, 

bo compared with — ■ 

Ouitani, Ouorthencu, Gnorthegem, Catigira. 

W~hy is the gruudiutber of Boduoc not named, why does the gene- 
alogy pass from hia father Catotigirn to bis great grandfather Eternal ? 
I think on account of the disgrace which any mention of the name of 
Vortigtm would entail. Tho name Eternal does not agree with 
Uuortheneu ; but here the genealogist seems to have made <» slip, and 
irtibstituted Guortheneu, a frequent epithet of Vortigein, and mean- 
ing "perrerie of mouth," for the name of his father. Vedomal 
answers very welt to Quitaul.' 

The monument at Cwm Gloyn, from Nevcm, combines two names 
of bistoric interest, that of the deceased, Vitaliani, and that of the 
raiser, Eincreto(s). For afifipoTo^ and u/ijSpoo-ios arc strictly equiva- 
lent, the latter merely a poetic form of the former ; and as the latter 
became in Welsh Embreis Emrys Emris, w might Emcretos represent 
tho former. I should not have thought of this ecjuivalencF, but for 
tliB following passage in Xcnnius' Chronological notes at the end of 
the " Hirt. Brit." :— 

" A regno Guorthigemi usque ad discordiam Guitolini et Ambroaii 
anni sunt liiquodest Guoloppumid eat Cat Guoluph. Ouorthigcmu*, 
ButcRi tcnuit imporium in Britannia Tbeodosio et Valentiniano con- 



Tho dot« ia distinctly marked ». o. 437, but we have no farther 
matioD OS to the circumstances of this affair. Guitolini is a looso 

ing of Vitaliani, but has a parallel in the some history, in the 

variationE, Gnitolin Guitolion. 

As fur as internal evidence allows mo to judgu, I should regard the 
Clydoi monument as one of the latest of the Ogham inscribed monu- 
ments of Wales ; but if my identification of this last btj correct, this 
will bo about seventy years lat«r still. Then we have u series of mo- 
nBmcntd, inscribed with Oghams alono, or with Oghams first and then 
J with Latin characters, which ni]doubt«dly belong to the Irish, rather 
^^^•n to tha Welsh family of the Celtic race, and these mem to be gfr- 
^^Etally anterior to the middle of tho fourth century. This la in per- 
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feet accordance with the evidence of Gildas written in Britain, and the 
Irish tradition preserred in the "Sanaa Chormaic"; and this, I think, 
enables as to nnderetand the fact, that Talorius the son of Uaqueragni 
Ib called "a etranger" ; his epitaph, however, being written in I^tin, 
whilBt his father's is written In Ogham. Nay, it is very poosible that 
we have actually the name of Liethan in Litogeni, in Pembrokeshiie. 
at Llandyaeilio, since -an may well represent -agni or -ageni; and 
traces of that of his father Ercal actually occor in the patrooynuc 
Ercilinci, and the feminine name Ercilia. The later Iri^ faroiired 
the Towcl Bcqnencc ^-&, bo e]\c&1. beti&c represent earlier e]iat 
be]iic ; and as we have seen cvjrocziriri and ctsoiaxi by the side of 
ciinacenni and cutiic&mi, so litooeki may represent liC6.5ent, 



NOTES ABDED IK THE PBESS. 

(a) loNioc, on the monument at S. Clements, Tmio, is in chancten 
so much smaller than titali, &c., that it can only be regarded as the 
signature of the writer. 

(S) There is no need to suppose an error in T65ii*mtii. On the 
eontrary, in this form, compared with mjiemnt at Eilbonsnc, 
)-ocAnin — at Hook Point, Weiford, and f&i&mni at Koovesmorc, 
we muet recognize one of the finest links of connexion between the 
monuments " east and west of the Ictian sea." 

(f) If m^ckwy occurs in the " Habinogion," it is qoite ezcep- 
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(reminding us of the monument at Trubcg, imd of the potter's mark, 
BRTK F.) ; Fiu, crvis SESosi (apparently i-onnecting bim with Sens 
in Gaul) ; et caessivkab (formed like AonnifE) ; coinvois bivs et «tik- 
TiK ; the rest is lost. 

{e) The high rank of the peraons who are comnicmorated by these 
inscriptions may be inferred from the fact that, in aereral instances, 
the places where they are found bear to this day the names of those 
persons. I have noticed the probability that Tregoney means " thrpo 
children," and that Bedd Bmlyn is "the grave of AiiniUnus." So 
also the epitaph of Satuminus is at Llan Sadwm ; and that of PaulinuE 
at Pant y Polion, " the valley of Polion " (which stands in the same 
relation to Faulinus that Vitalianus and Ouitolion do to OuitoUn). 

/) At Seskinan, Watorford, i» an inscripdon which has been read 



If this should prove to be 



,. /gwiii // ,,,, Mm.„^ 



J- o 1. r 1 5 .' ,, n 

it would be especially interesting. It is so in any ease. 

(j) The name of Boppa, father of Ida, in written Gobbiy by 
Nennius ; that of Eoppa, king of the Mercians, appears as Cob& in 
the " Annales Cambria." n prefixed to proper names is common in 
tho Irish chroniclcH. liiol>&, therefore, eorreetly represents this 



(A) The genealogy of Piiscent (and therefore of Catinirn) wa« 
really 

5I0U1, guicoVm, guic&ul, I siiopcliegttin . |j»pcenc. 



guirolion, 



I 5uo]icheneu, ) 



Tho Harleian MS. 3399 tlios represents it. giving 5uo]icheu 
(for guopthenru) correctly as an epithet; nod tho Irish version 
otnitA the epithet altogether, etesxali vEfonALi also nppear to be a 
Dane and surname. 
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(A) Since this paper was imtten (1876), Fembrokeiliire has pro- 
dnced anottier bllingnal monument, at Trefgam, near Haverfordwnt. 
It had been visited by the late Ur. Brash, and viU appear shortly in 
his pOBthnmoua work on Ogham literature, but was fint made known 
to the world by Mr. E. Allen (" ATcheolDg;ia CambreoBis," 1876). 
Its inscriptions are 



"The titulua of her son N. a Dometian. 21. placed it," 

Noctene, probably herself of the Gaelic race, bat vedded to a 
Demetian Briton, took care to express on hia monument the lace to 
which her eon beloi^ed, as heir to hia father's blood. 

(B) The Ogham inacriptjons recently discovered on the islands and 
mainland of Scotland, all later than the conquest by Fergos Uac Er, 
A. D. S02, are destitute of inflectional forms even internal. Thus, in 

the inscription from Ahoync, 

m&<] (| or&ttuo)i)i h, 

we have neither r&to{ici nor r&totpc. It seems clear, then, that 
inA.<f<)o can be nothing else than "danghtor." In the second line 
<A. the same inscription, 

•n eft lihc ).-*p bb&c c ea. n n e fj:, 

tie&hhc = neaco, "family" or "tribe"; f&, "towards," "under"; 
po, characteristic of the prmterito ; b&u = b&'o, "was"; tberefbie, 

ioU,.v ■■ ■ .... 
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fC) The recently discovcrod monamcnt on S. Ninian's lalc, Shct- 
iand. lias 

fiir S. Ferguson hus ri'cog:ni7ed the iliminatiye of tejineij, " step- 
eon," in tcjtne.in&ii ; and agoj^ye-iT is the superlative, (of which 
the only other trace, in the Irish language, is rAnMjxe, canuiire, 
" second "), of a root akin to the Greek uyoTr. The meaning, there- 
fore, ia " liltle stepson dearest." 

This i« a valuable addition to the list of Ogham worOn ospresiHivc 
of family relationship, and it helps us to complete the inscription on 
the Kcnfig stone. The Latin there has two words, both in the nomi- 
native, pvuPEiTs the deceased, and cASiBToaiys, probably the placer o( 
the monument. The Ogham has pompei in the genitive, on the left ; 
and on the right {c&n*iii:)o]\&l, corresponding to cabastokitb, and 
(le)pne.]no.Ti setting forth his relationship to the deceased. 

LLei-me.!!], without the diminutive suffix, occurs on the famous 
Bressay monument : 

bennp tle]Tnci:|<| OTi^oifttiii. 
"B. stepson of D." 

'tin being patronymic of ajioi, "dniid," it is intelligible 
how Benir's daughter Hildegunna learned those axis which procured 
for her the character of a sorceress. 

The other inscription on this monument, 

cnjiboj- : cc:ii&hhcfi7DU&T)T>|':T)&rc|i]»:bn : 

gives U3 the Scandinavian 'D^rrii in placo of its Celtic equivalent. 

The Burrian, Lunnostin;;, and Bressay inacriptiuns exhibit a grow- 
ing ta^te for fanciful forms of writing, such as no Irish monuments 
present, but of which the Book of Ballymote supplies a multitude of 
«lAmplss. The reading of that at Buman is easy. 

lutetpbuonn iingjipAcc pecf ceajioccp 

iMleLpbpotin (or luLejibpon (lite colotoman for cotomftti), 
a man's name, composed of lol&n, " an eagle," and bpan, ■' black " ; 
iingjipacc, probably composed of ung, " healing," '■ anointing," and 
]teAcc, "man" ; y>f\y = be^b beb, "tomb"; ce&poccf, possibly 
A toadfol spelling of cpusc, or tho rignature of the placer of the 
■nonninent. 

" lulcrbron, physician, (hia) gnre-cross." 

This illustrates the Llangian inscription, and one at Llantwit, 
EGlatiiorgnn<ihire, beginning in nomine tii pjmmi incipir eyiux 
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y&Ui&ro]M)', wherd cjiux is evidently equiriJent (as it probably it 
in other instanceB also) to cicutuf. 

The Lunnasting inscription nas the adraatage of being divided 
into words: 

H - cc — chuheftcci* : ahe&h : licctnnnti : hecj- : fepj-: 
n e hhco n n ; 

but I dare not supply all the aupproBaed vowels, especially as it is 
clear that we have to do with a dialect other than Irish, As the 
others have given us Z for t>, I think we cannot mistake h&cc»Tnn»nn 
for the lamiliar Adamnan ; and nehhconn, probably the sabscription 
of the placer, is familiar to ns under the forma Neactan, Hecton, 
Kaitan, ITaiton. f (>ff la " grave " again. 
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